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The New Year 


GAIN comes a New Year with its opportunities 
ambitions and promise. Our good wishes would 
further them all. Looking forward, the coming year 
bids fair to be the most notable in accomplishment that 
the rubber industry has ever enjoyed. 


ACCURATE TIRE STATISTICS IMPERATIVE 





NE QUESTION which profoundly concerns all tire 
O manufacturers, and urgently seeks solution, is: 
How may the industry fairly determine what is over- 
production, and how shall it settle with reasonable 
certainty what is underconsumption? In other words, is 
it possible for the leaders by acting in concert to strike the 
golden mean, and to so stabilize the industry that tire 
making will easily, elastically, and in a sense automatic- 
ally adapt itself to the ever-varying conditions of supply 
and demand? 

One of the most practical steps taken thus far in the 
direction of reaching this consummation is that of as- 


sembling statistics of the production, shipment, and in- 
ventory of pneumatic tires, tubes a d solid tires, as well 
as the amount in pounds of cotton fabric and crude rubber 
consumed in such production each month. In the opinion 
of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division of The Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, which has begun to collect such valua- 
ble data from its members, this information will be of 
vital benefit to every tire manufacturing concern in es- 
timating how the demand for tires already made and un- 
sold will be taken care of, and will go a long way in guid- 
ing it toward normal production of tires at any time. 

Inasmuch as other great industries reap a considerable 
advantage from similar statistical service, why should 
not rubber manufacturers, methodical enough in the con- 
duct of their own separate affairs, pursue a like course, 
and thereby save themselves many missteps and much lost 
motion ? 

Most tire manufacturers will be found very willing to 
supply all the desired facts, for they are assured that the 
utmost pains will be taken to prevent the misuse of this 
confidential information. Each one will be given a code 
number to insure secrecy, no names whatever being used 
in the reports. The data supplied will be so well guarded 
that even the smallest manufacturer need have no timidity 
about supplying his share. In this way an aggregate 
will be obtained that will be of great value to the trade. 
Indeed, such an important undertaking is only possible 
when conducted under the auspices of a great organiza- 
tion ‘which has no “ax to grind” and no ulterior purpose 
to serve, but seeks only the utmost welfare for every 
division of the rubber industry. 








SEASONAL RUBBER GOODS 
HE very excellent brief submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission by George H. Mayo, John 
Kearns and Charles Neave, for The Rubber Association 
of America on price protection for seasonable rubber 
goods, specifically footwear and tires, is an exceedingly 
able and convincing document. 

As one reviews the world’s rubber products, the argu- 
ments in this brief apply to many goods other than the two 
lines mentioned. For example, in the mechanical rubber 
goods line, there are garden hose, jar rings, thresher 
belts, and a great variety of lesser rubber appliances that 
go toward agricultural machinery and that enter into the 
canning and packing industries. 

In rubber clothing, there are also surface coats, mack- 
intoshes, camping blankets, auto tops, bathing caps and 
suits, and a variety of lesser articles. 

When one turns to sporting goods, there are golf balls, 
football bladders, and a vast variety of lesser sporting 
articles. 

The insulated wire industry is also interested through 
the wiring used in automobiles. So, also, the hard rub- 
ber industry, in the great volume of battery jars that are 
made for automobiles. 
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With still finer analysis, one might suggest that hot- 
water bottles, inasmuch as they are used for foot warm- 
ing, are seasonal goods. 

In other words, the vast majority of rubber goods, 
probably 90 per cent, go directly into this category, which 
is why the brief has such sweeping application, and why 
the trade should congratulate itself that it was so well 
prepared. 


WILL $3 RUBBER COME AGAIN? 


thee long-impending restriction in rubber production 

by the owners of the great plantations of the Far 
East is an accomplished fact, the proprietors of fully 
80 per cent of the 3,000,000 planted acreage having ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the council of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, of London, to curtail] by 25 
per cent the estimated normal monthly output, either bv 
leaving untouched one-quarter of the tapping area or by 
tapping the trees in the entire tapping area only on 
Planters are free to choose either method 
The “Covenant of the League” 


alternate days. 
to limit the total output. 
provides that the repression period shall extend from 
November 1, 1920, to January 1, 1922; the 


and terms of the restriction may be modified by mutual 


but time 


agreement whenever improved economic conditions, such 


as a considerable reduction in excess stocks, warrant 
such action 

Rubber planters feel amply justified in taking thi: 
course toward stabilizing the market for raw gum, which 
has been severely jolted by a combination of adverse 
conditions, among them being drastic credit regulations 
by leading banking institutions of the world to check 
inflation, labor troubles, demoralization of European 
trade, and the chaotic condition of the world’s exchanges. 
All this came instead of the predicted post-war boom 
in rubber, and to mock the predictions of the too opti 
mistic. Yet even the most conservative planters never 
dreamed of the price dropping to 10 pence (normal ex 
change), as it did recently in the London market, and 
which figure, while not below cost of production, does 
not show much profit 

Naturally, students of the rubber industry cannot help 
but speculate on the probable outcome of the decision 
Will 
not history repeat itself in this case as it has in so many 
Very likely a diminished production of crude 


of the plantation owners to curtail their output 


others? 
rubber will raise the price before long in accord with 
the workings of the law of supply and demand, but at 
best this benefit can only be temporary. Attracted by the 
enhancing prices, and willing to take a chance where 
the profits are promising, enterprising capitalists are 
likely to go heavily into raising rubber, and there is 
still a vast available territory to be exploited. Hence, 
with much crude gum pressing for sale, the inevitable 
will happen, just as it did following the excessive pro- 





duction on the advent of the tire industry, and prices 
will drop sharply. 

Rubber may some day again approximate the $3 mark ; 
but concerted curbing of production will not bring it 
about, nor will artificial restriction of sales do it, as the 
woeful collapse of famous rubber “corners” has well 
proved. Nor is another sudden and extraordinary de- 


mand for rubber, with swift price enhancement, such 
as came with the inception of the tire industry, at present 
Wherein then lies the planter’s opportunity 


to get higher prices with a ready market? He may reach 


in sight. 


such a goal by producing a type of rubber better than 
that of his competitors, always homogeneous and up to 
sample; by accepting the low prices, but producing a 
good grade of gum at reduced cost with improved 
methods ; or by finding some wholly new use for rubber 


on a considerable and increasing scale. 








TIRE VALUES VASTLY INCREASED 





parr in terms of miles per dollar of cost, the 
rubber tire of today is cheaper by 50 per cent than 
which is but another way of 
saying that the tire buyer gets more for his money now 
than ever before. Indeed, no other manufactured com- 
modity in America has undergone as great an improve- 
ment in quality and workmanship as the pneumatic tire. 
Five years ago the maximum mileage guaranty was 
3,500, and that was on the more expensive tires. Today, 
even on low-priced tires a 7,000-mile guaranty is com- 
monly given. Yet, while tires have gradually declined in 
price, tire fabrics have, in the past ten years, fairly quad- 
Crude rubber took an opposite course, 
The lead- 


the tire of ten years ago, 


rupled in value. 
falling in 1920 to a quarter of the 1910 price. 
ing tire makers, however, are constantly experimenting, 
and are doing their utmost to build more miles into their 
tires so that any loss to buyers will be relative rather than 


absolute. 


RUBBER AND WHISKEY 


the Financial Times, London, 


pointing to the low price of crude rubber. says: 


A CORRESPONDENT to 
“In 1913 a pound of rubber would pay for a bottle of 
today it would take nine pounds of 
A very clever pre- 


whiskey (a quart) ; 
rubber to buy a bottle of whiskey.” 
sentment but not particularly valuable as an asset in com- 
parative statistics, particularly in the United States, where 
whiskey and rubber conditions run thus: In 1913 a 
pound of rubber would buy a bottle of whiskey (a pint). 
Today the Bootleggers’ Union would exact twenty-two 
pounds of rubber for a pint of whiskey, and both buyer 
and seller would be taking chances at that. 








WHAT IS NOW REQUIRED IS COURAGE AND RESPECT FOR 
fundamental economic principles. Artificial palliatives 
to obviate the difficulties of adjustment—particularly 
proposals involving further inflation and cheapening of 
credit—must be avoided. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry 


By Henry C. Pearson 


create its own technical terms and constantly coin new ones 
is inevitable. That such terms should demand classification, 
definition and standardization is evident. Up to the present time, 
however, the exact definition of words, terms, and phrases in 
common use in rubber manufacture has been lacking. The few 
attempts that have been made towards such definitions have per- 
haps pointed the way, but were abandoned before completion. 
With a certain reluctance, but in response to many requests, 
the Editor of THe INpIA RuBBeR Wor pd has assumed the task of 
rubber dictionary making. The purpose of publishing the defini- 
tions in instalments in the pages of this magazine is to invite 
criticism, additions and suggestions. In other words, all who are 
interested are invited to become collaborators in this important 
work. It should be noted that the plan is not to explain words 
with encyclopedic completeness, but rather to furnish brief and 
accurate descriptive definitions that will perhaps in time become 
standard. 
Words 
obsolete 


T’ AT a great industry, the most individual in existence, should 


and terms in general use will be given, and certain 


words as well, provided they have an explanatory or 
historic value. It is planned to cover in this work not oniy words 
relating to crude rubber, but those used in the various lines of 
manufacture into which the rubber industry is divided. 


INDIA Rupper (C,H). An elastic gum produced 





(a) By the coagulation of the milk or latex of various trees, 
vines, shrubs and plants. 


(b) By extraction from the tissues of certain non-lactiferous 
vines and shrubs. 
(c) Chemically from various bases, as isoprene. 


Called india rubber (indian rubber) by Priestley in 1772, because 
pieces of the gum from India were found excellent for rubbing 
out pencil marks. 

India rubber is called in French, cacoutchouc; in Italian, caut- 
schouc; in German, kautschuk or gummi; in Spanish, caucho; 
in Portuguese, xirringa or borracha; in Latin, gummi elasticum. 

There are about a hundred species of plants belonging to num- 
erous families from which india rubber is obtained commercially. 
In most of these rubber is found in the milk or latex (numerous 
globules suspended in a watery fluid) occurring in small tubes 
located chiefly in the bark. This latex is obtained by cutting 
incisions in the bark. The change from the liquid to the solid 
caoutchouc, called coagulation, is without much alteration of the 
composition other than the elimination of water. It is accom- 
plished mainly by smoking, by acids, by alkaline or astringent 
plant juices or by air drying. Rubber from non-lactiferous plants 
is extracted by simple mechanical means or by the destruction of 
the wood fiber by chemicals. 

SYNONYMS AND GENERAL TERMS 

Rupser. A common term for india rubber, but lacking in exact- 
ness as the same word has various other meanings. 

AFRICAN Rupser. Crude rubber from the continent of Africa 
and the island of Madagascar. 

A.itrep Gums. See Pseudo rubbers. 

AMERICAN Rupper. Crude rubber produced in any part of 
North, South or Central America or the islands adjacent thereto. 

ARTIFICIAL Rupper. Applied strictly, refers to synthetic rubber, 
Is widely used, however, in describing products termed rubber 
substitutes. 

(East Indian Rubber.) Crude rubber from 
Indies, Borneo and the 


AsIaTic RUBBER. 
Malaya, India, the Netherland East 
Philippine Islands. 

AUSTRALIAN Ruspper. Wild crude rubber from New Caledonia 
and Oceanica. 





BLENDED Rupsper. A term used by Huber to designate rubber 
made from a mixture of latices as Hevea and Sapium. In manu- 
facturers’ parlance, a mixture of different grades by massing on 
heated rolls. 

CaoutcHouc. Probably derived from the South American Indian 
word cahuca, generally used by the French and to a degree by the 
english writers. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN Rupper. Crude rubber from the Castillaa 
(not including caucho), produced in Mexico, Central America, 
and some of the northern states of South America. 

CreyLon Rupper. A term formerly applied to plantation rubber 
of Asiatic origin. Now confined to the rubber produced on the 
Island of Ceylon. 

CoAGULATED Rupper. Rubber derived from the milk or latex of 
plants. 

CoMMERCIAL Rupper. See Crude Rubber. 

Crupe Rupper. A trade term for all grades of uncompounded 
rubber. 

DERESINATED Rupser. In highly resinous rubbers the resin and 
the rubber are separated, the two crude products being marketed, 
one as rubber resin, the other as deresinated rubber. 

Dry Rupper. A selling term that means comparatively dry, 
and refers to old, wild rubber. 

East InpIA Rusper. See Asiatic Rubber. 

Evastic Resin. A common term for rubber among the early 
investigators. 

EXTRACTED Rusper. Rubber extracted from the bark or tissues 
of plants, not latex producers. 


Gum Etastic. An excellent descriptive name used by Charles 
Goodyear. 
INDIAN Rusper. See India Rubber. 


JAvA Rupper. At one time the term under which East Indian 
rubber from the Ficus elastica was generally known—also called 
Assam rubber. 

LARD RUBBER. 

Liguip RUBBER. 
used as descriptive of certain fluxes used in compounding. 

NATURAL Rusper. The product of trees, vines, shrubs, and 
plants only. 

New Russer. Rubber that has been recently coagulated. 

Otp Rupser. Rubber that has been long in storage or transit. 
Used also to designate vulcanized scrap. 

PLANTATION RupBer. Rubber produced by cultivation, chiefly 
from the Hevea species, but also includes the product of planted 
Castilloa, Manihot, Ficus, Funtumia, etc. 

POLYPHRENE. 
Otto Weber. 

Fseupo Rupsers. (Allied gums.) Resinous gums that contain 
neither rubber nor gutta percha, but are used in compounding 

Pure Gum. See Pure Rubber. 

Pure Rupser. (Pure gum.) Commercially; rubber that con- 
tains no admixtures other than ingredients anecessary for vulcanj- 
zation or for solution and vulcanization. Chemically; rubber from 
which all moisture, resins, proteids, etc., have been removed. 

Raw Russer. See Crude Rubber. 

Restn Rupser. An obsolete term for jelutong or Fontianak. 

RuBBER LATEX. (Rubber milk.) A watery fluid varying in 
color from white to amber, contained in the bark, leaves and to 
a degree in the cellular tissue of plants. In density it varies from 
that of a thin fluid like skim milk to thick cream. Its specific 
gravity varies from 1.02 to 1.41. A typical analysis of Hevea latex 
is: water 56 per cent; albuminoid extracts, etc., 12 per cent; india 
rubber 32 per cent. 


An obsolete term for Central American rubber. 
\lso 


Hancock’s designation of rubber latex. 


cs 


A descriptive name suggested by the late Dr. Carl 
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Rupper Resin. See Deresinated rubber 

SoutH AMERICAN Rupper. Crude rubber produced in South 
The name was first applied to Fara rubber, but later 
extended to embrace caucho, Ceara and mangabeira sorts. 


America 


SYNTHETIC Rusper. An artificial rubber or ruwbber-like substance 
produced from isoprene, homologous hydrocarbons, or the like. 

WasHep Rupper. Grades of crude rubber wholly or partially 
cleansed by washing with water 

West InpIAN Rupser. See Central American Rubber. 

West INDIAN Rusper. Castilloa rubber from Central or South 
(America, shipped from ports in the West Indies, 
ial term descriptive of rubber col- 


Witp Rusper. A commer 
lected from uncultivated plants by native methods. The product 


is received in a varicty of shap¢ 


s, is not uniform and often contains 
bark, sand and adulterants 

The forms in which wild rubber comes to market are: 

BALI Irregular, round or oval shaped masses of rubber, run 
ning from half an inch in diameter to two feet or more. Small 
flattened balls are also called buttons. Balls from half an inch 
to two inches in diameter are often designated as marbles. Large 
balls, as smoked-cured Para are known as pelles, biscuits, hams. 
Large balls of air-cured rubber, as coarse Para, are called heads, 
or negro heads 

Biscuits. Another name for pelles, also applied to oblong cakes 
cut from lumps. 

Botties. Fine or medium Para made up in bottle-shaped pelles, 
Not practiced at present 

Buttons. Balls of a small size, slightly flattened 


Cakes, Irregularly, round, flat disks. 


CLusters. Small balls adhering in masses of varying size and 
shape. 

FLakes. Thin irregular sheets. 

Heaps. Large balls made by compressing masses of rubber 
together, forming an adhesive mass. (Negro heads.) 

Lumps, Large pieces, varying in size and of irregular shapes, 
weighing from 20 to 100 pounds. Before shipment, lumps are 
often cut up into buttons and strips. 

Marstes. Similar to balls, but of a diminutive size. 

Niccers. Balls which have been kneaded into different sized 
masses so that the original shape has disappeared. 

Nuts. Another name for thimbles. 

Oysters. Irregular, thin sheets hanging together like the two 
halves of an oyster. 

Paste. Masses of soft, semi-fluid rubber. 

Sausace. Rubber which has been rolled or wound into finger 
or sausage shapes. 

Scraps. Small pieces of rubber of a variety of shapes, usually 
lumped together into large balls. 

Sueets. Thin, flat, rectangular plates. 

Stass. Very thick, rectangular sheets. 

SprnDies. Threads of rubber which have been wound about a 
stick which is later removed by cutting open the mass. 

Strips. Long, narrow thongs of rubber of varying length and 
thickness. 

TuHrImBLes. Cubes about an inch for each dimension. 

ToncuEs. Small, oval sheets. 

Twists. Threads of rubber wound into balls. 


. 


To be continued 


The Manufacture of Balata Belting 


Glasgow, Scotland, about 1884 and patented by them in the 
following year. Since that time it has been demonstrated 
to be of special value under certain exacting conditions of service 


BYa \ BELTING was first manufactured by R. & J. Dick, of 


in power transmission, 

The foundation of balata belting is heavy cotton duck impreg- 
nated with balata gum and plied together. The processes of 
working balata have some resemblance to those used in rubber 





PREPARATION OF BELTING DUCK 

The duck employed in balata belting may be of the weights 
used in ordinary rubber belting, namely, from 28 to 32 ounces 
per square yard. Before treatment with balata composition, 
however, it is necessary that all oily matters and sizing contained 
in it be wholly removed. For this purpose it is placed in a 
dyer’s vat with a solution of soda crystals and boiled a couple of 
hours by the injection of steam. To facilitate the extraction of 
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Fige 2e Mincing Machine 








Sheeting Machine brying 
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Danmd Bridge & Co., Limited 


manufacture, the chief difference perhaps being the omission of 
vulcanization, for balata is not vulcanizable but, like gutta percha, 
is plastic at the temperature of boiling water and at ordinary tem- 
peratures is firm and possessed of great tensile strength but not 
much elasticity. These characteristics necessitate special de- 
partures in the methods of working balata. 








foreign matter the duck is reeled through the bath by a hand- 
operated reel mounted on the vat. 

On this reel it is allowed to drip previous to subsequent dry- 
ing in a dry loft and final drying on a triple-cylinder power 
dryer, from which it is delivered bone dry, ready for impregna- 
tion with balata. 
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PREPARATION OF BALATA 

Balata is a non-vulcanizable gum of the gutta variety derived 
from the “bully” or “bullet” tree, Mimusops balata. It is found 
in several South American countries, particularly in the Guianas 
and Venezuela. Crude balata as received comes in the form of 
blocks or sheets. Both forms contain such impurities as wood, 
sand and moisture which must be removed by washing. Balata 
sheets contain 10 to 15 per cent of moisture and the blocks from 


with rolls of equal speed, in which it is rolled out into thin 
sheets preparatory to the next operation. In the illustration it 
will be seen that the sheeting mill, like the washer, is provided 
with a pan mounted on rails, serving the same purpose. 

Before compounding and making the solution it is essential, 
as in rubber working, that all moisture be eliminated from the 
gum. The clean sheets are, therefore, taken from the sheeter 
direct to an oven or drying stove, Fig. 5. This is a chamber 
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Fig. 6. Strip Cutting Machine 








Fig. 8. Impregnating Nachine 
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Fig. 10. Overhead Open Drying and Cooling 
Apparatus 
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Fig. 7e Solution Mixing Machine 








Fig. 9. Horizontal Drying Machine 


Fige 12. Rolling Machine 








David Bridge & Co., Limited _ 


30 to 35 per cent. The removal of the impurities is effected by 
a method resembling that used in cleaning wild rubber. 

The stiff crude gum is first put through a slicing machine, 
Fig. 1, which reduces it to convenient form for the next opera- 
tion of softening it in tanks of boiling water heated by steam. 
Under this treatment the gum becomes very soft and plastic, 
permitting the inclosed foreign matters to be readily brought to 
the surface and removed by the subsequent cleaning operations. 

The first of these is washing in a specially adapted machine, 
substantially in effect a Hollander or so-called paper engine, Fig. 
2. This consists of a large tank with a central vertical portion 
and at the side, on one end, a heavy revolving cylinder provided 
with knife edges working shear-like with a fixed cutting edge 
under water, past which the softened balata passes with the cur- 
rent of water set in motion by the wheel mentioned 

The balata is mechanically fed to the revolving cutters of this 
machine by a special roller feed and after cutting it is delivered 
into the tank below, where it is subjected to agitation in warm 
water, so that the wood and other impurities are separated. The 
light-gravity material floats away on the surface while the sand 
and earth sink to the bottom. 

The partly cleaned gum is taken next to a washing mill, Fig. 3, 
resembling that commonly used for crude rubber. It differs by 
having under it instead of a screen or mill pan a portable tank- 
like pan mounted on a truck that runs on a track. This affords 
a bath of warm water for retaining the balata in a workable 
state of plasticity. The washer mill rolls are corrugated and 
have a differential speed for tearing apart the gum, while an 
overhead supply of water descends and washes out the im- 
purities brought to the surface by the milling. 

Having been thoroughly freed of foreign matters in the wash- 
ing mill the balata passes next to a sheeting machine, Fig. 4, 


provided with shelving to receive the stock, and operates by a 
fan-actuated system of ventilation in which air at suitable tem- 
perature is drawn in at one side and expelled moisture-laden from 
the other. The thoroughly dry sheets are prepared for solution 
and compounding by passing through the strip-cutting machine, 
Fig. 6, in which they are reduced to thin strips to render the 
gum more readily soluble. 

The solution-mixing machine, Fig. 7, consists of a vertical 
steam-jacketed power churn. The clean, dry, thin balata strips 
are placed in the mixer with the solvent and fillers, which may 
include such materials as regenerated balata, oxides, carbonates, 
resins and coloring matters. In the mixer the process of solu- 
tion is effected by paddles rotating in opposite directions, while 
the materials are maintained at about 90 degrees F. by steam 
circulation in the outer jacket. When ready for use the charge 
is received in an open tank car placed under the mixer which is 
discharged through a quick-opening gate-valve. 

At this point in the manufacture of balata belting comes the 
process of impregnation of the duck employed. 


IMPREGNATION BY SOLUTION 

English and American practices differ from the French in the 
method used for applying the balata to the fabric. The English 
and American processes deal directly with the compounded solu- 
tion from the mixer in a machine of the type illustrated in Fig. 8, 
which shows an end view. The arrangement consists of two pairs 
of pressure rollers, through one pair of which the dry duck to 
be impregnated is passed down into the prepared balata solution 
contained in a V-shaped truck tank run under the machine. The 
entire structure of the duck is thus filled with the gum prepara- 
tion and the excess is removed by the second pair of pressure 
rollers and returns to the tank. 

The solvent which saturates the impregnated fabric is ex- 
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pelled by the horizontal drying apparatus, Fig. 9, which is essen- 
tially a horizontal multiple-deck steam-pipe dryer, through which 
the fabric is run and the solvent expelled. 

Final thorough drying and cooling require that the coated 
fabric be passed also through a vertical dryer and lastly on an 
overhead, open drying and cooling apparatus, Fig. 10. From the 
latter apparatus the coated duck issues ready for the belting mik- 
ip processes 

IMPREGNATION BY SPREADING MACHINE 


The French system of impregnating duck with balata is by 


the use of the ordinary spreader \s in the case of spreading 
rubber composition, this method involves a preparation in solvents 
of the pure or compounded gum to a fairly thick consistency 
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Pige 15. Rolling and Marking 
Machine 


Pige 14. Dry Masticating Machine 


15. Belting Trirming Machine 
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Pige 16. Belt Cutting and Measuring Machine 














which admits of even distribution cn the warm duck as the latter 
passes through the plastic mass between the roller and spreading 
knife. As in ordinary spreading of rubber stock, the solvent is 
eliminated from the fabric by evaporation as the goods pass over 
a drying table warmed by a steam heating system 
IMPREGNATING BY FRICTION CALENDER 

During the Great War, owing to the scarcity of solvents, the 
French makers of balata belting found it feasible to use the 
ordinary three-roll friction calender for applying balata to warm 
duck, thus saving both time and solvent 

BALATA BELT-MAKING MACHINERY 

By whatever method of impregnation the balata-coated duck 

may he prepared, it is made up into belting in specially designed 


machines here illustrated 


The first operation is cutting the fabric to the widths necessary 
to make the desired plies. This is rapidly and accurately don 
by a special slitting machine, Fig. 11 The fabric is next folded 
back upon itself and passes through the rolling machine, Fig. 12 
In these machines the balata stock is kept sufficiently warm to in 
sure the trongly adhesive condition of the balata compound 
necessa to bind the plies into a homogeneous body under the 
rollit ressure of the building machines \fter having been 


thick the duck passes over a conveyor and is 
again folded, heated and rolled, and so on until the desired num- 
ber of plies ts completed 

The warm belt is then ready for stretching between the strain- 
ing heads in connect 


cooled while under strain so that the stiff balata may fix the 


ion with a stretching machine. The belt is 








warp of the fabric at the stretched length which will not further 
elongate under the service strains of power transmission. 

After stretching and cooling, the belt is ready to receive a final 
covering of balata. This is applied to one side only as the belt 
goes through the rolling and marking machine, Fig. 13. On the 
opposite or driving contact side the surface is left as impreg- 
nated. The composition used as a cover is generally inferior in 
quality to that used in impregnating the duck and is prepared 
without solvent in the dry masticating machine shown in Fig. 14. 

The belt is finally finished in the trimming machine, Fig. 15, 
which trims and finishes the edges, stamps the surface with the 
maker’s trade mark, and delivers the goods in a finished roll 
ready for measurement and cutting to specified lengths as re- 
quired by orders for shipment. 


COMPOSITION AND TESTS! 
TYPICAL COMPOUNDS 


No. 1. Exterior Coatinec: 
Specific gravity, 0.989 
Ash, 2.53 (iron and magnesia) 
Adhesive coating 
Ash, 1.29 per cent 
Weight of duck, 852 grams per square meter 
Weight cf gum, 425 grams per square metet 
Weight of exterior coating, 500 grams per square meter 
Adhesive temperature of the gum, 50 degrees ( 


N ? Exterior Coati 
Specific gravity, 1.656 
Ash, 12.09 (iron and magnesia) 
Adhesive coating 
Ash, 1.38 per cent 
Weicht of duck, 745 grams per square meter. 
Weicht of gum, 300 grams per square meter 
Weight of exterior coating 550 grams per square meter 
Adhesive temperature of the gum, 54 degrees ( 


ANALYSIS OF BALATA BELTING MIXTURES 


Breaking 
Strength Softening 
Sam- Percentage Specific Kilos Per Stretch Point 
ple Composition Gravity Square Mm. Per Cent Degrees ¢ 
Washed balata on floating 0.650 180 43.5 
Deresinated halata Pome a" 2.200 380 58 
1 Washed hbalata 50... — 0.400 ‘ 41 
Organic fillers 50 
8 Washed balata 66 -» 1.186 0.630 is 45.5 
Mineral fillers A-34 
13 Washed balata 50%... 1.350 0.350 35 45.5 
Minera! fillers A-5C. 
14 Washed balata 50...... 1.350 0.650 20 46 
Mineral fillers B-50. 
15 Washed balata 50... 1.570 0.650 120 41 


Mineral fillers C-50. 
33 Washed halata 66...... 1.060 0.650 120 40 
Mineral fillers B-34. 
114. Washed balata 50 
Reclaimed balata 50 


floating 0.580 210 43 


ADHESION TESTS OF PLIES 


“Friction” Test or 
Resistance to Separation 





Between Plies 
Two and Three 


Between Plies 
One and Two 


Adhesion 
Temperature 


Samples Degrees C. ilos. Kilos. 
Washed balata 56 4.986 4.686 
No. 1 . aeesenes 50 1.936 1.286 
No. 2 res . 54 2.236 2.336 
No 14 , 58 2.032 1.934 
No. 33 coon 47 3.259 3.114 
No. 114 50 307. 2.180 


1From article by Gustave Bernstein in Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 
March 15, 1920 


NEW STYLES AND MATERIALS IN BRITISH WATERPROOFS 

From England comes a good-looking line of waterproof cloth- 
ing made of rubberized cloth in various colors and materials. 
This company makes a specialty of ladies’ high-class garments 
and capes of silk lined with pure rubber. Others are made of 
rubberized cotton and cotton-and-wool mixtures. The styles 
shown are nobby and becoming, and perfectly appropriate for 
stormy weather. Motor jackets, motor suits, cycling capes and 
children’s capes with hoods are included in this line of rubber- 
ized clothing—The Crown Court Waterproof & Rainproof Co., 
Limited, Crown Court, Ashley Lane, Manchester, England. 
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Artificial Lighting in the Rubber Industry 


By E. Leavenworth Elliott . 


N a recent issue of this publication there was an article describ- 
| ing in detail the equipment for a tire plant. Under the head- 

ing of “Power, Heat and Light,” the subject of illumination is 
disposed of as follows: 

“The lighting required is a good industrial lighting unit with 
the exception of around the calenders, where a special unit is 
required so that there will be a sufficient light both in front and 
back of the calenders. The lighting unit for the plant as out- 
lined is one light to a bay, the bay being 20 feet square.” 

How extremely simple is this matter of lighting; “a single light- 
ing unit to each bay,” and it is done! Call the next case. 

It must not be inferred that this is intended as a personal 
criticism of the 
writer of the 
article; the quo- 
tation is given as 
an example of 
the treatment 
which the vitally 
important subject 


MID EGQEG tag i yyy 
iL SETSTTiratiT 
IE EGRLGGEGCG EEE 


of lighting too 
often receives at 
the hands of con- 
sulting engineers WE CRREER ERR a eae 
and _ architects. 
What is still 
more unfortu- 
nate, the question 
is also quite gen- 
erally either side- 
stepped or bun- 
gled by produc- 
tion managers 
and the execu- 
tives “higher up.” 
There is still a 
prevalent notion, inherited from the days of the candle and the 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING BY WHICH LABOR 


gas flame, that artificial lighting at the best is but a makeshift, 
which has to be resorted to when daylight fails, but which of 
necessity reduces the efficiency of those working under it. The 
actual fact is, that modern electric light can not only furnish a 
full equivalent of the best daylight, but in many cases may 
appreciably surpass it, by increasing the productive efficiency of 
labor. In a comparison of the relative merits of daylight and 
electric light for industrial illumination the advantage rests with 


. 


the latter. 
THE HICH COST OF BAD LIGHTING 

In one large city the electrical engineer of a large tire plant, 
which was running three 8-hour shifts, told me that the first night 
shift was 60 per cent efficient, and the second only 40 per cent 
efficient, as compared with the day shift. He explained the greater 
inefficiency of the second shift by the fact that the learners were 
put on it. I also found in this same city a specialized plant in 
which the night shift was 17 per cent more efficient than the day 
shift, and a number of gigantic works in which the night produc- 
tion was fully equal to the daylight output. 

The difference between 40 per cent discount and 17 per cent 
premium on factory output is certainly no small matter in manu- 
facturing cost. To what can such wide discrepancy be due? 
Certainly not to mechanical equipment, nor difference in the per- 
sonal skill of the workmen; it was simply a matter of good and 
bad lighting. The plant which was turning out 17 per cent more 
product on its night shift was by no means an isolated case; plenty 








of instances could be given in all branches of industry where the 
output under electric light regularly exceeds that under daylight. 
\\ hat can be done in one factory can be done in any other of its 
type 

THE REMEDY FOR WAR HYSTERIA 

The feverish condition of industry, running often into hysteria, 
that was induced by the war, reached its climax a year ago, and 
the inevitable reaction has set in. Efficiency, economy and thrift 
are the tonics essential to this period of convalescence. The more 
thoroughly they are administered the quicker and more complete 
the final recovery of our declining industries will be 

In other words, the remedy is: Get the utmost out of the 
physical equip- 
ment, and out of 
the human ma- 
chine; eliminate 
waste, of both 
energy and ma- 
terials; and keep 
to a steady course 
that does not in- 
volve too many 
or too long 
chances. 

Taking these 
up in order, we 
find one of the 
greatest trans- 
gressions at the 
very beginning. 
The most is not 
being gotten out 
of plant and 
equipment. What 


OPERATES AS EFFICIENTLY AS BY DAYLIGHT is called “full 


time” operation 
is in actual fact not one-half full time. Taking the 8-hour 
workday as the standard, the factory that is running the 
usual day shift is idle two-thirds of the time. What physical 
reason is there for this gross inefficiency? Nothing but the sub- 
stitution of artificial for natural light All other conditions are 
exactly the same throughout the twenty-four hours of the day. 
If the artificial light enables the workman to do his work as 
rapidly and as well as natural light, then there is nothing in the 
way of uniform production—of a “flat production curve”—so far 
as physical facil ties are ccncerned. 

HYGIENIC ASPECTS OF NIGHT OPERATION 

So far as statistics go, there is no evidence that the health of 
night workers suffers in proper night work, and there is no 
scientific reason why it should. The great fact is that night 
work means daylight leisure. Day leisure means outdoor recrea- 
tion; and the value of open-air enjoyment to indoor workers is 
unquestioned. The general outcry against the repeal of the “day- 
light-saving” legislation is an impressive lesson on the apprecia- 
tion of daylight leisure by the indoor worker. 

What direct action has light upon the health of the workers? 
Such knowledge as we have on the subject points to two lines of 
inquiry: first, the action of light in promoting the vital processes ; 
and second, the germicidal effect of the violet and _ ultra-violet 
rays. Without attempting to discuss these highly technical sub- 
jects, it may be said that one of the two kinds of electric light 
now in common use possesses the same quality as-sunlight in 


respect to these rays; and there is reason to believe that this 
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light is at least as effective in promoting life and destroying new factories to be idle half or two-thirds of the time is an 

harmful germs as indirect sunlight, or direct sunlight that has unpardonable sin against efficiency and economy. Adequate and 

passed through glass. From the hygienic standpoint, then, there proper electric lighting is capable of doubling the value of the 

is nothing against night work in a properly lighted room. total investment in manufacturing plants throughout the world, 
measured by their producing capacity. 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 





But the economic importance of artificial lighting is not con- 

And what of the psychological aspects of the subject? A few fined to the strictly night-shift operation. Daylight is insufficient 
years ago such a question would have been ruled out as "high- for maximum production for a considerable portion of the time 
brow stuff” by the “practical” works manager. But not so now; of the 8-hour day shift, totaled for the year. There are dark 
the very obvious fact that the human machine is operated by the days in the winter, dark mornings and afternoons in spring and 
brain, and therefore the condition of this controlling apparatus is fall, and many rooms that are naturally dark at any time. In 
a matter of prime importance, has filtered into the minds of the one of the most up-to-date automobile plants I recently saw 
whilom scoffers. Electricians tell us that the amount of electricity hundreds of electric lamps burning on a bright autumn day. To 
that you can obtain from a given connection is directly propor- have the production kept up in both quantity and quality regard- 
less of the vagaries of the weather, or changes of season, is a 
manifest wisdom to a manufacturer who would thrive,—to keep 






























































































pecan wir| 406) ster | ar | wor) OR | JAN | FEB | Hak) se | AAT) AM| at the top in those trying periods when the weaker go to the wall, 
as Any loss in production due to inadequate lighting is an absolutely 
needless waste. 
COST OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
a 7 The cost of artificial lighting is a matter that can be disposed 
Wi, of with very little discussion. Light is the one facility that most 
* , \ directly affects the output of the human machine. Its results 
VY pal TAK vary from zero, OF nothing, in total darkness, to 100 per cent in 
a 7 var~ a proper illumination. A light that reduces the output 10 per cent 
x ie N T= K_ YZ is equivalent to a 10 per cent raise in wages. The only logical 
W =~ od > = _/k method of figuring the cost of light is therefore to equate it 
eo ‘ . . 1: ‘ 
\ with wages. In one tire plant, which may serve as an example, 
7) the cost of electric light was twa.cents for an average size tire. 
| A curious case is that of a very large automobile plant, in which 
the cost of washing the wiaflows is equal to the cost of all the 
RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO ILLUMINATION electric light used, and the plant regularly runs continuously. A 
A Maximum or Accipents Occur Dusinc Novemser, DecemBer anv  fittle arithmetic will show how the matter stands. Suppose a 


January, THE Montus or Mintmum Day ici ‘ ee + , 
workman is receiving a wage of 60 cents an hour, which is one 


cent a minute. Suppose the cost of electric current is one cent 
tional to the electromotive force at the source, and inversely per unit (k.w.h.). One minute of wages is then equal to one 
proportional to the resistance of the conductor. This may serve ynit of current, or 1,000 watts, for one hour, or 100 watts for 10 
as an analogy by which to describe the effect of the mind upon hours. One minute of wages, therefore, will pay for the current 
the worker. The “electromotive force” is the necessity for for a 100-watt lamp for a ten-hour day. Current, however, is 
him to make his living—the fear of “losing his job”; the “resist- not the whole cost of the light; there are the other items of 
ance” is his natural laziness, the irksomeness of labor as such, lamps, accessories, and upkeep. All of these should not exceed 
The output of any individual worker will depend upon these two the cost of the current. One minute of wages may then be con- 
forces. sidered equal to the entire cost of light from a 50-watt lamp for 
The effect of a greatly reduced “labor-motive force” resulting a 10-hour day, or a 60-watt lamp for 8 hours. This would be 
from the shortage of workmen is still a very vivid memory in ample for work in a fixed position; but if general illumination 
the minds of employers. How to reduce the resistance, the innate were required where the work or machines were more or less 
repugnance to work, is the most serious problem confronting the widely separated, two, or even three times this amount might be 
efficiency engineer and the scientific manager today. To supply required. 
incentive, to create interest, to inspire enthusiasm, to relieve We may, therefore, say that the loss of from one to three 
tedium, in short, to increase the will to work, are subjects which minutes of a workman’s time will balance the cost of a 100 per 
fall within the domain of modern psychology. Aside from the cent light for his whole working day. Economy is good manage- 
ancient prejudice of the worker against night labor, the fact is ment, the most profitable proportioning of outgo to income. Can 
that night offers better conditions for work; there are fewer dis- there be any worse economy than a failure to supply the best 


tractions, and less heat in summer possible light for the workman? 
That there are sociological problems involved is evidenced by 
the fact that at least one of the great manufacturing states has LESSENS SHOP ACCIDENTS 
a law against night work by women, and strenuous efforts have There is one collateral branch of the subject of the economics 
been made to introduce such laws into New York State. of lighting which is of importance, and that is its relation to 


industrial accidents. Some ten years ago a fairly comprehensive 
compilation of statistics showed that 25 per cent of industrial 

Little argument is needed to show the economic advantages accidents were due to faulty lighting. Recent statistics indicate 
which night work presents. The difference between profit and that but 15 per cent are now traceable to this source. This is a 
loss in manufacturing may often be solely a question of the gratifying improvement, but it is still exactly 15 per cent too 
overhead expense. Interest, taxes, insurance, and depreciation of many. With the present cheapness and ease with which ample 
plant make up the larger part of the fixed charges. Double shift light for safety can be supplied, there is no excuse for failure in 
means cutting this in half, and triple shift, or continuous opera- this regard. Avoidable accidents to the human machine are not 
tion, cutting in thirds, prorated to output. To build and equip good economy. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
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THE SUMMARY 

Artificial light can now be produced by which all kinds of labor 
can be performed as efficiently as by daylight, and in some cases 
more efficiently. 

« Since light is the only difference between the day and night 
conditions for work in the factory, there is no necessity for the 
plant being idle at night, 

The continuous operation of plant is the greatest source of 
economy in production that can be made, short of a large invest- 
ment in more efficient machinery if.such is obtainable. ~ 

Sunlight is insufficient for the full day shift, and artificial light 


is therefore a necessity. It should enable the worker to produce 
as much as by the best daylight. 

Compared with the cost of labor, the cost of light is a negligible 
quantity. 

There is no excuse for industrial accidents from inadequate 
lighting. 

Light is the most vitally important of all the facilities neces- 
sary for the performance of labor. It should be given correspond- 
ingly careful consideration. 

In the next article the fundamental principles pertaining to the 
use of light will be discussed. 





Cost Accounting in the Rubber Industry—II’ 


By Ferd G. Kirby’ 


PRIVATE LEDGER ACCOUNTS 

icuREs 2, 3 and 4 are charts of private ledger accounts, cov- 
F ering the accounts of a rubber heel factory. The accounting 
for this plant will be used as an example to demonstrate the 
methods suggested. It will be noted that the order of the accounts 
in the ledger is the same as that in which they appear on the state- 
ments shown later. Assets are arranged in order of their avail- 
ability and are followed by liabilities in order of priority. These, 
in turn, are followed by the various revenue and expense ac- 
counts in logical order. This arrangement greatly simplifies the 


and credited with the quantities of materials consumed, which 
will be determined by the reports provided through the material 
requisitions. The balances appearing in these accounts at the end 
of each month represent the inventory value of raw materials on 
hand, the amount of material, labor and burden in process and 
amount of material, labor and burden on hand of finished prod- 
uct, and the amount of burden unabsorbed and overapplied. 
VOUCHER AND CHECK REGISTER 

As indicated in the foregoing, in this particular application of 

costs shown, no ledger was kept for accounts payable. The 
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preparation of all statements, reducing it to a simple matter of 
copying off the amounts from the ledger. 

Any of the accounts as shown may be subdivided and the sub- 
division indicated by placing an additional letter after the account 
symbol, thus A3, accounts receivable customers, may be sub- 
divided : 

A3a—Accounts receivable, city. 

A3b—Accounts receivable, foreign, etc. 

The account symbol is placed upon the outer upper corner 
of the ledger sheet, and the sheets arranged alphabetically in the 
ledger by sections. In each subdivision thus established the ac- 
counts are arranged numerically. 


INVENTORY ACCOUNTS 
The inventory accounts as detailed in the foregoing are charged 
with the result of physical inventories when taken. For each 
succeeding month they are charged with all material purchased 
1Continued frcm Tue Inpta RuBper Wortp, December 1, 1920, pages 


155-157 
2 Accountant, R. T. Lyman & Co., Inc. 


voucher register serves both as a purchase ledger and check 
register and, as invoices are paid, the proper purchase accounts 
are debited. At the end of the month all unpaid invoices, the 
goods for which have been received, are entered at the foot of 
the voucher register, and their amounts distributed in the various 
debit columns. The total amount of these unpaid invoices, in 
stead of being entered in the “Amount of Check” column, is car- 
ried to the “Accounts Payable Cr.” column, from whence it is 
posted to the private ledger. The next month, when these vouch- 
ers are paid the checks are entered in the “Accounts Payable 
Dr.” column instead of being charged to the purchase accounis. 
In this manner the ledger will show the amount of unpaid bills 
at the first of each month, and at the same time the necessity 
of a purchase ledger and a separate disbursement record is 
avoided. 

This arrangement was possible in this particular case because 
it was desired to distribute the charges to the various inventory 
accounts only when the bills were actually paid, instead of when 
the invoices were received. 
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journal is used, as this allows 
be made to the works ledger accounts 
provides a daily balance of unpaid 
journal is used a cash book 
replaces the voucher and cash received registers. 


Usually, however, a purchas« 
the proper distributions to 
more promptly and also 


bills if necessary. When a purchase 
DEPRECIATION 

the works 

ledger controlling account and crediting reserve for depreciation. 

The the 


be carried 


Depreciation is written off monthly by charging 


credit balance in reserve for depreciation account will 


from year to year as a deduction from fixed assets 


When any machinery is sold or scrapped this account should be 


credited with the amount written off to date upon the article 
disposed of 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
The following statements should be made up each month: 


financial statement; factory ledger balance sheet; loss and gain 
statement; analysis of commercial expense; analysis of factory 
expense; graphic records 

These 


showing the results of 
column being provided for yearly 


statements are made in monthly form, 


an extra 
results after 


comparative 


operations , month by month, 
totals and final 
closing the books. The accounts appear on the ledger in exactly 
the same order in which the items appear on the statements, and 
the mechanical work of taking off the statement is very simple. 
the of these 


submitted to the executives: 


Following are a few brief suggestions on use 


statements after they ars 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
This statement lists the assets in order of their availability 
and liabilities in order of their priority with sub-totals showing 
the totals of current liabilities and current assets. 
A comparison of the current liabilities with the current assets 
available to valuable insight into the 
financial condition of the business, and if carefully watched from 


meet them very 


gives a 


month to month, will be of great assistance in arranging to take 


advantage of cash discounts and in avoiding the payment of 


excessive interest charges 

An examination of this statement will indicate exactly where 
the working capital is invested and will serve as a check upon 
investing too much capital in raw material and inventories. 


FACTORY LEDGER BALANCE SHEET 


This statement shows the details of the inventories which are 
summarized on the financial statement. It should be carefully 
watched with the following ideas in mind 


(a) The amounts of the various inventories should be kept 
as low as practical in order to prevent overbuying and tying 
up working capital unnecessarily 

(b) The amounts should be carefully compared with the actual 
amount of materials in the plant as variation between the 


physical and book inventories must result from an error in the 


any 
cost figures which should be 

The work-in-process accounts particularly should be watched 
and a material, 
labor and burden in month to Charges 
to these accounts may be relied upon as correct if material requi- 
Any therefore, 
come from an error in crediting these accounts with the cost of 
reflect an error in the cost of 


investigated and corrected. 


comparison made between the proportion of 


process, from month. 


sitions are properly handled variation must, 


and must therefore 
figures. If the book inventory exceeds the physical inventory, 
it is evident that the credits have been too small. That is, the 
cost of shipments have been figured too low and the profit as 
shown by the books is too high. If the physical inventory is 
greater than that shown by the books, cost of shipments have 
been figured ioo high and the actual profits are in excess of 
those shown on the books and statements. 

The division of these work-in-process accounts into material, 
labor and burden facilitates the Unabsorbed 
or overapplied burden should show only a small balance. The 


shipments 


location of errors 





continued accumulation of any large amount under any one of 
these headings indicates a necessity of changing the burden rate. 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

This statement is self-explanatory and affords a monthly com- 
parison of sales, cost of sales, operative profit and miscellaneoug 
items of income and expenditure. The proportion of profits to 
sales gives a check upon the relative sales in profitable lines. 
The amount of job discount allowed should also be watched and 
kept as low as practical. 


EXPENSE STATEMENTS 
The monthly expense as shown by these statements should be 
carefully compared, both in detail and total, with that shown for 
previous months. Any material variations should be noted and 
investigated. The amounts shown on these statements represent 
for and saving 
which may be effected is clear profit. 


an outlay intangible items any reduction or 


GRAPHIC REPORTS 
\ series of graphic reports should also be put in operation, 
showing in graphic form the productive and non-productive labor 
and bonus for each department. These reports should be watched 
from month to month, noting the relation of productive and 
non-productive labor, and the relation between the monthly pro- 
ductive labor and bonus earned. From an inspection of these 
reports a very good idea of the relative efficiency of the various 
departments may be obtained. 
UTILITY OF COSTS 
Che preparation of these costs requires but one cost clerk in 
addition to the personnel of the planning department. This is 
made possible through the unification of production and cost 
In other words, the function of the control exerted by 
the planning department not only endeavors to control effectively 
the operation of the plant, but obtains its necessary production 


rece rds. 


records in such a manner that a basis for costs is furnished with- 
out the expense of accumulating additional special records. 
Occasionally, where the operation of the plan is somewhat 
difficult to check and control, it is necessary to obtain the costs 
The 


job time cards are sorted by parts and operation and for each 


not by orders, but to obtain the labor cost by operations. 


part of a unit of product a direct labor cost accumulation card 
is used. The total number of parts handled on each operation is 
divided into the total cost of performing this operation, as shown 
on the job time cards and posted against the proper operation 
as listed on the form. This is very valuable as a basis for com- 
paring the cost of operations monthly, and reflects the efficiency 
of operation of the factory as a whole better than when these 
operational efficiencies are split up and recorded by others. 
Finally, at the end of each month, the total unit cost by operations 
is listed on the front of the total cost per unit form, the operations 
being listed in the proper column and the necessary burden and 
miscellaneous department items accumulated into the 
total. On the reverse of the form the total cost of material is 
obtained. It should be noted that provision should be made 


for covering the fluctuation of rubber cost on this form, either 


of labor 


because of changes in price or variations in waste percentage. 

In either case, that is, whether costs are collected by orders 
or by operations, the cost figures should be analyzed to reflect 
not only true cost for the determination of selling prices as well 
as monthly financial statements, but to reflect operating effi- 
ciency. Any increase in material cost on an item should be an- 
alyzed to determine whether it is due to market fluctuation or 
to inefficient utilization of material. All labor cost increases 
should also be traced down to the operation and, when possible 
to the operative responsible, and steps taken to prevent a recur- 
rence. In general, costs should be a lever to control the effec- 
tuality of a business rather than a history of past performances 
and positive constructive action should be taken that will stimu- 
late preduction and make it cost less. 
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The Manufacture of Tire Flaps 


IRE flaps were originated to meet the necessity of protecting 
the inner tube of a pneumatic tire against injury in service, 
from chafing on rim, tread or beads and from pinching 

caused by flexing of the tire walls. - 

Reliners are similar to tire flaps in construction, but generally 
are wider and thicker. They are formed to fit between the casing 
and inner tube against the tread side instead of the rim side. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Tire flaps and reliners are of laminated construction consisting 
of rubberized plies of fabric built up in stepped widths. Thus 
the flap is thick at the 
center and thin at the 
edges, which permits 
it to be readily molded 
w ith crescent-shaped 
cross-section. 

Referring especially 
to tire flaps, the con- 
cave side practically 
affords a continuation 
of the inner wall of 
the tire casing and ac- 
commodates the shape 
of the inflated tube, 
while its opposite con- 
vex surface is molded 
to seat comfortably CAmEron SLITTING AND REWINDING 
on the tread surface MACHINE. 
of the rim between the 
tire beads. The edges of the flap or reliner are sufficiently thin 





and pliable to prevent injury to the tube by chafing. 


MATERIAL FOR FLAPS 

The material commonly used in the construction of tire flaps 
is light-weight flat duck, osnaburg, sheeting or combinations of 
these. Sometimes cotton flannel is employed as a facing on the 
inner-tube side. The number of plies is usually four or five. 
The inner plies are, of course, friction-coated on both sides, while 
those forming the outer surfaces are frictioned on one side only. 
The edges of the flaps are ordinarily two-ply by the union of 
the fabric layers of the outer surfaces. In such case the flap 
has a plain cut edge. Better grades are finished on the edges 
by folding about one-quarter of an inch of the ply from the inner 
tube side onto the opposite side. 


HAND-MADE FLAPS 

Flap production has probably advanced more rapidly during the 
past two or three years than any other feature in tire manufac- 
turing. Previously it was thought necessary to build flaps singly 
on a concave drum, laying up the plies in rotation by hand. This 
construction was known as the “endless type.” The method was 
gradually improved by home-made devices, making use of 
wringer rollers to pull the several plies from spindles. The 
wringer rollers also pressed the plies together, uniting them by 
the adhesive quality of the friction. The hand-built flap was gen- 
erally cured in a press of the general design of ordinary platen 
presses, except that the face plates were so shaped as to give the 
cross-sectional curve to the flap. The defects of this method of 
curing were high cost per flap, due to slowness of production, 
and failure to impart to the flap the transsectional curve needed 
to perfect the proper shape of the finished goods. 


MACHINE-MADE FLAPS 


Machine processes have generally superseded hand methods in 
flap production, permitting them to be run off in continuous 


lengths at high speed. Various machines are employed for the 
purpose, namely: slitting and rewinding, flap building, flap meas- 
uring and cutting, and drum filling machines. 

Rolls of adhesive fricticn-coated fabric in liners as received 
from the friction calender, with interliner of plain separating 
sheeting, are delivered to a slitting and rewinding machine. This 
is provided with adjustable circular knives by which the fabric is 
cut to precise widths, thence passing on through the rewinding 
device which separates and accurately winds the strips into in- 
dividual rolls ready for making up in the flap-building machine. 


FLAP-BUILDING MACHINE 

In general design the flap-building machine is similar to a belt- 
folding machine. It consists of two small calenders, the first of 
which strips the fabric from the rolls mounted on spindles at pe 
rear of the machine as shown in the illustration. 

The rolls of ply stock are arranged on the spindles so that the 
different widths are delivered for lamination in proper sequence 
and are faced on both sides by single-coated plies. 


PROCESS OF BUILDING FLAPS 

As the plies leave the spindles they run through a set of guides, 
each ply of the flap passing through a separate guide in order that 
all may register accurately as they unite in the laminated strip. 
From the guides the flap enters the first set of pressing rollers. 
This set of rollers also pulls the various plies from the stock 
rolls. Between the first set and second set of rollers is placed a 
folding device that turns over the edges of the flap. The ad- 
vantage of a folded-edge flap is that the rough edges of the nar- 
rower plies are covered and thus do not come in contact with the 
inner tube. It also improves the appearance of the flap. 

From the folding device the flap enters the second set of press- 
ing rollers which rolls down the fold. The top roller is rubber- 

















DexTeR FLAP BuiLpING MACHINE. 


covered to accommodate the various thicknesses due to the plies 
varying in width and equalize the pressure across the flap. 
From the second set of rollers the flap is drawn over a breaker 
drum, and wound on the detachable curing drum underneath the 
machine. The curing drum is friction-driven, so that its speed is 
much faster than that of the machine. This allows the flap to 
be pulled into the drums very tightly and conform closely to the 
curvature of the drum. Each drum as it fills up with stock is 
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taken from the machine and wrapped with strips of wet cloth to 
protect the top flap from the steam while curing, 

The advantages of curing flaps in drums are numerous. First 
the flap is given both curves in one operation, thus insuring that 
the flap will exactly fit the rim and tire. Second, on the average 
curing drums approximately 50 flaps can be cured at one time. 
The average drum is about three inches in width, which permits 
many drums to be placed in a vulcanizer in the same heat. 

The flap-making machine is driven by a direct-connected one- 
horse-power motor or from an overhead shaft and is speeded to 
produce 6,000 feet of flap per hour, either four or five ply. 


CURING DRUMS 
The curing drums upon which the flap as produced by the build- 
ing machine is received are built of steel. They are so con- 
structed, as shown in the illustration, that they give the proper 
curves to the flap, thus insuring its fitting the tube as well as the 
tire 
The drums are about 30 inches in diameter, divided into sec- 


tions through the center and held together with thumb screws. 





FLAr Curtnc Drums 


DEXTER 


of 


This feature provides for greater ease in handling the strips 
flap stock after curing, without unreeling 


THE OLDEST PIECE OF RUBBER IN THE WORLD 

The extensive use of rubber is so decidedly a development of 
later years that we are prone to consider it a substance of com- 
paratively recent discover) History refutes this, however, as 
Columbus, during his second visit to the new world in 1493-96, 
saw the natives of Haiti playing a game with balls of “gum,” and 
it is also recorded that natives of Mexico played with rubber balls 
at the time of the advent of emigration from Europe. 

The oldest piece of manufactured rubber in the world, in the 
belief of Francis E. Lloyd, professor of botany at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Quebec, Canada, was discovered in December, 
1909, in some excavations for a dam near Sasco, Arizona. While 
digging in an off-wash from an adjaceut mountain, an earthenware 
jar was uncovered three feet below the surface, in which lay a ball 
of rubber together with some stone implements recognized by 
archeologists as belonging to the older prehistoric ruins of the 
country. The ball is shrunken, with cracked, hard surfaces in- 
crusted with a sort of light buff-colored plaster. The cut surfaces 
The interior looks and 
Sur- 


are black and show a definite banding 


feels like a quite good sample of ordinary crude rubber. 








rounding this is a dark shiny band, tacky and apparently resinous. 
Bubbles of air can be seen scattered in the mass of still preserved 
rubber. 

The origin of this ancient plaything is a matter of conjecture. 
As it was found in a region similar to that in which guayule 
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The Dominion 
A Preutstoric Ruspsper BALL 


rubber is produced, it may be that substance. It may even have 
come by devious ways from far away South America. But what- 
ever its origin, the rubber has stood the tests of time almost as 
immutably as stone. ’ 


SOME MICROSECTIONS CUT FROM VULCANIZED 
RUBBER ARTICLES’ 


By Harlan A. Depew and I. R. Ruby’ 


[' has long been recognized that pigments for use in rubber 
work should consist of very fine particles. 

Microscopic work done in this laboratory on pigments in lin- 
seed oil and other paint vehicles has shown that fine particles 
tend to exist as flocculates. In certain vehicles this flocculation 
is largely or entirely overcome. In the case of water suspensions, 
as well as of paints, the physical properties of a deflocculated 
and a flocculated suspension differ greatly. 

Carrying the suspension analogy still further to the very much 
more viscous (properly, plastic) medium, rubber, it seems reason- 
able to assume that dispersion and flocculation of pigments play 
important parts in determining the physical properties of com- 
pounded rubber. 

Attempts to determine the dispersion of pigments in com- 
pounded rubber by reflected light have failed, because with the 
high magnifying powers necessary to see the individual par- 
ticles of, for example, zinc Oxide or carbon black, the illumina- 
tion of the surface is entirely too weak, particularly where the 
reflecting properties of the medium and the suspended pigment 
Our success with transmitted light in water and oil 
suspensions pointed to this method of illumination for the ex- 


are close. 


amination of compounded rubber. 
There is considerable difficulty in cutting sufficiently thin sec- 
tions of vulcanized rubber, owing to its elasticity and toughness, 
especially in the case of rubber highly compounded with zinc 
oxide or carbon black, where the thickness must not exceed one 
#* In less highly compounded matter the section can be 20 “ 
thick, or even thicker. The elasticity can be destroyed by im- 
mersing in liquid air, but this makes the sample too hard to cut. 
Accordingly, the rubber must be frozen to an extent just suf- 
ficient to destroy its elasticity and yet not make it too hard. 
tRead before the Rubber Division 
Chicago, Illinois, September 6-10, 192 
“Research Laboratory of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 


sylvania. 
‘One “a equals 


of the American Chemical Society, 
0. 
Palmerton, Penn- 
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PREPARING SECTIONS 
The method finally developed consists in freezing the rubber 
by expansion of carbon dioxide on the stage of an ordinary 
Spencer microtome. The sample is held tight on the stage by 


means of a water-glycerol solution (90 : 10) which, on cooling, 
solidifies to a white mass. 


This solution is used because it does 


Fig. 3 contains aluminium flake. The grain is shown very 
decidedly, and it is not difficult to believe that the tensile strength 
and elongation will vary according to the direction of testing. 

Fig. 4 shows whiting. 

Fig. 5 is iron oxide. 
large particles. 

Fig. 6 was litharge when introduced and should have shown 


It is well dispersed but contains many 





not become very brittle at the low temperatures. The carbon 
dioxide does not cool the sample to a sufficiently low tempera- 
ture, and a surface flash cooling is given by liquid air. The 
liquid air can be obtained at a convenient liquid air manufactur- 
ing plant and transported without difficulty in an “Icy-Hot” 
bottle, which will keep liquid air for several days. The liquid 
air may be ejected very satisfactorily from the bottle by intro- 
ducing carefully a one-hole rubber stopper through which a glass 
tube about 3 to 4 mm. in diameter is passed into the bottle. The 
pressure developed by the continual evaporation will force a 
stream of the liquid out, which can be directed on the sample. 
A very small amount will freeze the sample sufficiently. 
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The section is then cut with the knife. Raising the stage is 
best controlled by hand. The thin section is mounted in Canada 
balsam on a microscope slide and preferably examined visually at 
1,500 diameters, using a Zeiss 2-mm. apochromatic oil-immersion 
lens. For photographing, sharper negatives are obtained at 800 
diameters. 

DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

In Fig. 1 zinc oxide is shown uniformly dispersed in rubber. 
A typical triplet crystal can be noted and also the grain in the 
rubber in the direction of working is shown by the definite aline- 


ment of the needle-shaped crystals. 
In Fig. 2 a good lithopone is shown very well dispersed. 


clear centered particles when in focus, but the particles have 
become black, due to a surface coating of sulphide. 

Fig. 7 is a well-known white tread with magnesia as an accel- 
erator. Chunks of magnesia stand out in sharp contrast to the 
uniform distribution of the zinc oxide. The individual particles 
of zinc oxide do not show up well except near the edge, owing 
to the thickness of the section which was necessary to show the 
large particles of magnesia. 

Fig. 8 is a section from a widely advertised composition sole 
bought from a shoe repairman. It shows iron oxide used in 
coloring, zinc oxide used in reinforcing, and fiber used for stif- 
fening. The photograph is poor, but the section can be seen 
more distinctly by direct observation with the microscope. 


Fig. 9 shows a zinc oxide tread with a very small amount of 





lampblack to give a gray color. 
culated. 
Fig. 10 shows a poorly dispersed carbon black. 


The lampblack is badly floc- 


Fig. 11 
zine oxide. 
Fig. 12 a section from the sidewall containing zinc oxide and 
whiting. 
Fig. 13 a section of a cushion from a tire showing reclaimed 
rubber and a small amount of zinc oxide. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Microscopic examination affords the following possibilities : 
(1) A knowledge of the dispersion of the pigment in rubber 


shows a well-dispersed carbon black together with 
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which will tell a good deal about the quality of the product. 
Flocculated pigment readily accounts for many difficulties other- 
wise inexplicable. Among these is the heating up of tire treads 
heavily compounded with carbon black 

(2) A help in the analysis of rubber goods by showing the 


compounding ingredients used, such as reclaimed rubber, fiber, 











The compounds were aged in an air bath at 70 degrees C. 
Tires, however, heat from internal friction while running, and 
this temperature is often exceeded. In solid tires, in fact, the 
temperature at times exceeds 100 degrees C. 

The physical properties of the compounds after aging are 
tabulated in Table IT. 
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and pigment. In the case of the pigment, it may even be pos- 
sible to learn its source, because the same pigment made accord- 
ing to different processes varies greatly in shape and size. Chem- 
ical analysis shows no difference between blanc fixe and ground 
barytes, but the microscope tells at once 

Most work of this character is done by direct observation under 
the microscope without the trouble of photographing. By exam- 
ining the slide with colored light, increased contrast is shown in 
certain cases. It is planned to make observations with polarized 
light, which should open a wide field for further investigation 
and for identification of the pigments. It should be mentioned 
also that staining of the section will bring out particles which 
would otherwise be invisible, as, for instance, glue.‘ 


*‘W. E. Wiegand, Canadian Chemical Journal, 4 (1920), 160 
. 


THE AGING OF CERTAIN RUBBER COMPOUNDS' 
By I. R. Ruby and Harlan A. Depew? 


HERE has been much discussion relative to the merits of car- 
T bon black and zinc oxide treads for automobile tires. The 
outstanding objection to the black tread tire is that, although in 
the beginning it wears comparatively well, it later chips away at 
an accelerated rate. 

Three compounds, A, B and C, were prepared and investigated 
for the study of this problem. Table I gives their compositione 
by weight and by volume. These compounds are typical fast- 
curing tread compounds, with the exception of A, which contains 
a low percentage of pigment. Treads in which XX red zinc 
oxide is the only pigment generally carry 55 to 58 per cent of 
zinc oxide instead of only 46 per cent, as in this case. There is 
no appreciable difference in aging, however, between compounds 
containing 46 and 58 per cent zinc oxide, as shown by evidence 
not included in this report 


Taste I—Composition or Compounps 


ty Weight-——, ——By Volume—— 
\ RB Cc A Cc 
First latex rubber..... 92 92 92 100 100 100 
Sulphur , ; - 5.5 5.5 5.5 2.67 2.67 2.67 
Hexamethylene tetramine... 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.38 1.25 1.25 
XX red zine oxide .. 84 98 22 15.0 17.5 4.0 
Carben black. ven 25 oa os 14.5 
Lithopone .......... 20 5.0 : 





tRead before the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society 
go, Illinois, September 6-10, 1920 
esearch Laboratory of the New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., Palmerton, 
Pennsylvania 


Taste Il—Pnysicat Properties or THe Compounps on Acinc at 70° C. 
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Sample A 


90 3308 652 1645 298 773 141 684 115 496 71 
120 3217 566 1008 191 607 106 543 79 550 124 

It appears that the compound containing lithopone ages some- 
what less satisfactorily than a straight XX red zinc oxide com- 
pound. The carbon black compound is much inferior to the others 
on the basis of tensile strength and elongation on aging. This 
is especially serious when it is realized that, as the percentage 
of carbon black in a tread compound increases, the heat de- 
veloped by internal friction increases faster than a linear function. 

The test specimens were about 0.17-inch thick, and accordingly 
the tensile strength and elongation did not record an interesting 
hardening on the surface as fully as thinner specimens would 
have done. This hardening penetrated about 0.03 inch in 16 days. 
The rubber compounded with carbon black showed deep surface 
cracks from this effect by bending the rubber. There was no evi- 
dence of this surface hardening in the case of compounds A and 
B. This particular hardening is probably responsible to a con- 
siderable degree for the accelerated wear of a black tread tire 
with time, the hard surface being continually cracked and torn 
away by road abrasion. 

The cause is uncertain, but appears to be oxidation. The ab- 
sorptive power of carbon for oxygen has long been recognized 
and it may be reasoned that carbon black acts as a catalyst and 
oxidizes the- soft rubber to hard rubber. 

RUBBER TO THE VALUE OF £16,551 WAS EXPORTED FROM BRITISH 
East Africa and Uganda in 1919, as against £14,026 in the 
preceding year. 
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CONTROLLING CHIMNEY LOSSES TO SAVE FUEL 

HE rubber manufacturer who congratulates himself on his 
T economical management is distinctly shocked when reminded 
that while he may be saving at the spigot he is wasting at the 
bung-hole. Yet such a blow to the pride of many a manufac- 
turer was delivered by one of the foremost combustion engineers 














monoxide, CO, the familiar poison gas of ill-ventilated stoves. 
The ideal condition is where the production of CO, is 21 per 
cent of 
cent of 
100 per 
200 per 


cent of the flue gases and exactly equals the 21 per 
oxygen in the air passed through the coal. Forty per 
excess air will reduce the CO, content to 15 per cent, 
cent excess will bring it down to 10.5 per cent, and a 
cent excess to 7 per cent. 

The remedy propésed is the installing of a plain- 
reading CO. gage on the boiler front to guide the 
firemen, and a CO, recording meter in the engineer’s 
office to give daily charts checking up the firemen’s 
work. It is said that with such devices to observe 
CO, production and graduate air supply, excess loss 
of -heat can be controlled in 99 out of 100 
cases, and that such instruments afford a practically 


every 











= Heat in coal, 100 per cent.— —= 
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unfailing index to proper draft regulation, pro- 
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vided, of course, that due precaution be taken to 















of America,’ in an address on “Saving Fuel by Controlling Chim- 
ney Losses,” read before the Fuel Section of the 1920 National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries in New York. 

Not that the average rubber manufacturer has been unaware 
that a considerable amount of the latent heat in coal, which 
latter commodity is getting perceptibly scarcer as well as dearer, 
is lost inl ordinary furnace combustion. He has known it quite 
well and has tried his best, with good boiler equipment and 
trained firemen, to minimize such loss. But what he has not 
sufficiently realized is the large extent of the loss, not merely in 
smoke, which seldom exceeds one per cent of the loss through 
the stack, but in the other products of combustion, the total 
wastage in this way ranging often up to 40 and even 50 per cent of 
the fuel used. The most conservative estimate of government 
investigators’ is that out of 100 tons of coal burned under fac- 
tory boilers, the heat of 35 tons is entirely lost in the flue gases. 
On the other hand, in boiler plants equipped with the latest 
scientific devices for controlling heat loss, the wastage is re- 
duced to as low as 20 per cent. 

Coming as another surprise to many having to do with steam 
production is the noted engineer’s contention that atmospheric 
oxygen—or fresh air—must not be fed freely to the burning coal 
to get the most nearly perfect combustion, and incidentally the 
utmost heat. Indeed, firemen are shown how excess air. plainly 
dilutes the heat and overtaxes the temperature possibilities of the 
furnace. Nor do many firemen realize that in burning a ton 
of coal of average fineness they use up a column of air a foot 
square and three miles high. Often conscientious enough in 
handling coal, they could serve their employers ‘better were they 
more economical in handling that which costs hothing at all— 
fresh air. 

Shorn of technical terminology, the simple chemistry of efficient 
coal combustion in boiler plants is that the most important fur- 
nace product (apart from the heat itself) is carbonic acid gas, 
i.e., carbon dioxide or CO,; and the greater the quantity of this 
gas that is produced in proportion to the amount of fuel con- 
sumed, the more certain it is that the coal user is getting the 
maximum of heat from his fuel. Overaeration—in other words, 
too much draft—means the carrying off of the carbon in the 
coal before it is perfectly oxidized, and hence low CO, percentage ; 
while underaeration means semioxidation or imperfect combus- 
tion of carbon and the resultant production of too much carbon 





IF F. Uehling, combustion engineer, New York City. 
"Technical paper No. 205, United States Bureau of Mines. 
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Wuere THE Heat Goes IN THE AVERAGE BoILeR PLANT 


prevent air infiltration through the brick furnace 
setting, that firebeds be kept within suitable thickness, 
etc. In 24-hour tests made recently in a small New 
England plant, where the firemen had probably never 
heard of CO, before but who willingly regulated 
their work according to,the CO, production in- 
dicator, an Immediate saving in coal of 9.9 per cent 
was readily demonstrated. 
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COTTON FIRE HOSE IGNITED UNDER TEST 

Several weeks ago, engineers of the Fire Department of Boston, 
Massachusetts, were testing a: powerful motor fire pump, to which 
was attached a new length of double-jacket rubber-lined cotton 
hose. The pump was operated at capacity, with the hose outlet 
reduced to one-third thé usual size and the water passing at an 
angle from the engine to the hose, striking a spot in the hose 
about eight inches from the engine coupling. Under these con- 
ditions heat, due to friction, was generated sufficient to ignite the 
cotton jackets and cause actual flame. 

By request of Fire Commissioner John R. Murphy, an investi- 
gation of this occurrence was conducted by Professor Augustus 
H. Gill of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whose report 
to the Commissioner is quoted in part as follows: 

A thorough e#amination of the samples shows that the fire took 
place ketween the two cotton casings. Further examination reveals 
the:act that on each side of the burnt hole the casing is very 
seyérely chafed. This chafing, coming from the vibration pro- 
duced in the hose by the pumping, was in my opinion, sufficient to 
produce great heat and finally active combustion. It seems to me 
that the cotton casing of the hose is not as closely woven as it 
should be, as is the case with certainly one other make of fire 
hose. It would seem that the tension on the cords in the process 
of weaving was not sufficiently high. ; 

I have not made a chemical analysis of the rubber lining to as- 
certain the percentage of free sulphur, for I cannot see how this 
would be material. The sulphur here is finely scattered through- 
out the rubber lining and does not occur in pockets or lumps. 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that the occurrence was due 


to excessive friction between the cotton casings produced by the 
vibration of the hose in service. 


ACID FORMED IN FIRE HOSE! 

Several years ago considerable excitement was caused in various 
New England city fire departments because of the presence of acid 
found in lengths of fire hose which had been suspended on racks 
while partially filled with water. The technical work involved 
in a thorough and complete research on this matter was turned 
over to the chemical department of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Tests have been going on for more than a year under 
two distinct divisions. One was the practical aspect in which 
commercial full length samples of fire hose were used, and the 
other the laboratory investigation done on a small scale with 
various rubber compounds and ingredients, 
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Sufficient results were obtained to indicate that sulphuric acid 
is generated in varying amounts, and endeavor is now being 
made to explain scientifically how this acid is formed, where it 
is formed, what causes contribute to its formation, what dele- 
terious effects it exerts upon the hose, and what remedies can be 
its action. The 
final 


suggested to prevent its formation or nullify 
work 


research program may require a year’s before the 


answers can be determined 


HARD RUBBER PARTS OF STORAGE BATTERIES 


hard rubber seems to hold 


n the annals of up-to-date lighting, 
| If you descend into the 


a place of considerable importance. 


depths of the sea by submarine, there are lighting elements 
stored away in hard rubber battery jars that make this journey 
an airplane, hard rubber 
factor in your 


land or sea, 


possible. If perchance you ride in 


battery important 


jars still go with you, an 


safety and comfort. If you prefer to travel on 


,00drich Co 


The B. F 
BATTERY JARS 


in motor boat, automobile, or train, the storage battery goes 
along, and if you go down into the earth you will find it there 
before you, in the miner’s lamp. And wherever there are stor- 
age batteries of the lead-acid type, there you will find hard 
rubber battery jars. 

Although glass and porcelain containers are sometimes used, 
hard rubber is a more frequent choice because it is much less 
fragile and also considerably lighter. A battery constructed 
with hard rubber containers is much simpler than one made with 


The B. F. Goodrich Co, . 
BaTTery Covers 


lead-lined tanks, such as are sometimes used in trains, as the 
insulated lining between the plates and the containers is elim- 
inated. 
JARS 

The main danger to be guarded against in hard rubber jars 
is the use of too thin walls. For the various types of batteries 
in common use, a prominent company which has specialized in 
their manufacture for many years recommends certain wall thick- 
nesses as the minimum. For submarine boat batteries, 5/16- 
inch walls should be used; in batteries for electric vehicles, in- 
dustrial trucks and electric launches, nine-plate and less, 3/32- 
inch walls, and if more than nine-plate, %-inch walls are 
recommended. Ignition, starting and lighting batteries for motor 
cycles, either single or multiple compartment, take also a hard 
rubber container with %-inch wall, and if the batteries are for 
automobiles and gasoline launches a wall thickness of 3/32-inch 
is advised, provided that compartment jars of the exposed 
type (not enclosed in another container) should have 5/32-inch 
walls, with suitable reinforcements at top and bottom. Miners’ 
lamp batteries require %-inch walls. The addition of 1/32-inch 
to any of the above thicknesses is advised as a good investment. 
Every hard rubber battery jar is subjected to an electrical test 


before shipment, thus guarding against the slightest defect in the 
marketed product. 


COVERS 
Battery covers are also made of hard rubber but instead of 
being cut from hard-rubber sheet, as was formerly the common 
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F. Goodrich Co, 
Harp AND Sort Rupsper VENTS 


method of manufacture, they are now molded. The best class of 
covers are vulcanized under great hydraulic pressure and in 
molds that do not warp or stretch. This makes them very 
accurate in dimensions and of great strength and superior finish. 
They can be made accurately to fit any type of hard rubber battery 
jar. 
VENTS 

Vents are made of hard and soft rubber, according to use. One 

large rubber company offers sixteen styles, accurately made 











lhe B. F. Goodrich Co, 

Battery SEPARATORS 
with clean threads and holes, including one style of soft rubber 
made of an acid-resisting compound that has been proved suc- 
cessful against sulphuric acid. Seven styles of vents are de- 
signed for use with vent tubes in ignition, starting and lighting 


batteries. 
SEPARATORS 


In choosing battery separators, a material should be selected 
that is flexible enough to permit of assembling without breakage. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ripspep SEPARATORS 


Hard rubber has just the right toughness and is a superior 
material for this use. Battery separators made of hard rubber 
by a reliable manufacturer will retain their strong but pliable 
condition for a long period and will be very slow to become 
brittle, either in stock or in service. In addition to all these 
good qualities, hard rubber is a permanent battery insulator. 

Battery separators may be had either with or without ribs and 
with perforations ranging from 16% per cent to 29% per cent 
porosity, representing the proportion of the area of the per- 
forations to the total area. Ribbed separators should have a 
sheet thickness of 1/32 inch. 
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NEW USE FOR GAS CONTAINERS 





HE POSSIBILITY of using gases extensively in new processes of 
¥ vulcanization, such as Peachey’s, at once suggests storage 
containers other than tanks which are weighty and not easily 
moved about. The solution is the gas bag made of rubberized 
fabric, a container whose prime function is to hold gas and not 
to lift a load. 

The rubber gas bags used on London buses during the war, 
when motor fuel became so scarce that gas was used in its place, 
demonstrated that this sort of con- 
tainer was entirely practical and, when 
properly constructed, perfectly safe. 
Needless to say, the sudden demand 
for these containers resulted in all 
sorts of flimsy structures being used, 
with disastrous results in some cases. 
The government formulated rigid 
specifications for gas bags, providing 
that two-ply diagonally doubled cotton 
wigan textile should be used, impreg- 
nated with a primary coat of rubber 
and then proofed with six coats of 
rubber containing not less than 90 per 
cent of first-grade native or plantation 
rubber, the weight of the proofing to 
be six ounces per square yard between the plies. These require- 
ments seem to have resulted in a stagnation of the industry and the 
later abundance of fuel resulted in disuse of gas bags. 

In designing fabrics for gas containers, weight need not be con- 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


SUSPENSION TEST OF A FINGER PATtcH Wuicu Famtep WHEN A 
Loap or 2,000 Pounps Was APPLIED 





sidered, and as a result the containers are built of heavy fabrics 
to insure long wear and great resistance to pressure. In the case 








of gases used for vulcanizing, it has not yet been ascertained that 
the two gases would not be destructive to a rubber gas bag. An 
inside coating such as is used in gas tubing might obviate trouble. 

Big rubber gas bags have been used successfully as reservoirs 
in connection with dirigibles. For companies having a small out- 
put of gas as a by-product, cylindrical containers, which can be 
suspended readily in the average size room, offer the logical 
means for handling this supply of gas. For laboratory use or for 
plants where only small amounts of gas are handled, small 
spherical containers will be found convenient. 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
A 5,000-Cusic-Foot Gas CONTAINER 


Gas containers are moored by means of the ingenious finger- 
patch which shows so clearly in the illustration. This clever 
device distributes the strain so that there is no disrupting pull on 
any part of the rubberized fabric. 


SANITATION IN RUBBER MILLS 


usT as the old-fashioned, dingy, untidy store rather repelled 
J than attracted trade, and as its depressing atmosphere 
lessened the interest and enterprise of its clerks, so, too, in the 
grimy, dimly-lighted, and unsanitary old-fashioned workshop 
the morale and ambition of the workers usually struck a low 
average. The dissatisfied employer generally ascribed the 
listlessness of his helpers and the relatively small output to 
everything but the real cause—a lack of healthful and agree- 
able surroundings for his employes. The modern merchant 
has achieved success quite as much by his eagerness to better 
working conditions for his help as by astute merchandising; 
and the up-to-date manufacturer has quite as well learned the 
lesson that safety, comfort, sanitation, and general cleanli- 
ness for employes have economic importance, apart from ethi- 
cal and esthetic consideration. Popular education is also 
playing its part in bringing about improved conditions. Labor 
associations are growing more exacting than ever about 
favorable working conditions for their members. Hence it 
seems fair to assume that in the near future the factories that 
will get the choice help will be those only that offer to work- 
ers the cleanest, most healthful, and most agreeable sur- 
roundings. 

In an address on “Industrial Sanitation,” the results in 
progressive manufactories of an intelligent study of the work- 
ers’ health and comfort, and detailed means employed to bring 
about better working conditions, were interestingly reviewed. 
As beneficent measures of prime importance, ample light and 
pure air, especially air free of dust and noxious vapors, were 
stressed. Windows should be transparent, not merely trans- 
lucent; walls and ceilings be dustless and grimeless if they 
would function as they should in the scheme of illumination; 


1 


IBy W. N. Fitch, director of accident prevention and sanitation, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. Paper read before the Rubber Division 
of the National Safety Council at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 30, 
1920 
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the broom and the brush should be banished and both re- 
placed with the vacuum cleaner, portable time and money- 
saving types of which having recently appeared; workers 
should be required to place all rubbish in fire-proof contain- 
ers; an ample supply of drinking water should be provided, 
tested daily by a bacteriologist, and used with individual cups 
lf Bristolware jars be used they should be filled from a 
wheeled tank with a pump and hose attached, but preferably 


an automatically-cooled circulating system should be used for 
distributing the water, provided with non-contaminating 
founts at convenient points and cleaned daily. Even the lowly 
cuspidor could be standardized, and the speaker showed how 
these “necessary evils” are best collected, cleaned, and 
steamed 


Proper toilet accommodations in factories are given too 
little attention. Even when of modern construction, they are 
often so placed that workers lose much time in reaching them, 
they are often set where light and ventilation are insufficient, they 
are not automatically flushed, and locks are put on doors where 
springs would serve as well and tend to lessen loafing, etc. 
The placing of a small, porcelain, non-stopper, spray-head 
lavatory with foot-valve control is suggested for each five 
toilets or less, and special care urged in draining and cleaning 
toilet rooms Stress is laid, too, on the importance of pro 
viding metal, ventilated, combination-padlocked lockers for 
clothing and lunches, and suitable washing units on the same 
floor. One of the best forms of the latter, it was stated, is of 
white enamel, cight feet long, with five spray-head goose- 
necks with liquid soap dispensers between them, and with 


box foot-control valves. Individual linen or paper towels are 


The value of shower baths is also pointed out, and it is 
urged that they should be provided for all workers whose 
tasks are very dirty, who have to handle poisons, or who 
completely change their clothing on entering and leaving a 
factory. There is not enough attention devoted to the lunch 
room. Indeed, while many industrial managers often score 
notable success in enhancing the health, comfort, and effi- 
ciency of workers in their care through all the departments ot 
a big factory, they fail in their regulation of the lunch room. 
Here, it is pointed out, sanitation is just as necessary as in all 
other sections of a mill, and good food is a factor of no mean 
importance in keeping an industrial army, just like a fighting 
one, in a fit condition. 





PNEUMATIC TIRES CRITICIZED 


N INTERESTING CRITICISM of present-day pneumatics appears 
A in a letter by W. J. P. Moore, of New York City, to the 
editor of Automotive Industries In discussing the possible 
adaptability of pneumatic tires for heavily loaded motor trucks, 
the writer asserts that the principle of construction as embodied 
in the round pneumatic tire is wrong, and the fundamental idea, 
resiliency, for which the tire is designed, is in effect defeated 
because of the high pressure to which the tires are pumped. This 
high pressure is necessary to maintain the shape of the tire (not 
to carry the load), and thus prevent working or intermovement 
of the dissimilar materials of the tire wall, the fabric or cord and 
the rubber composition 

Mr. Moore proposes a two-fold remedy (a) Improve the 
quality and strength of the rubber, have only one homogeneous 
material (as in a solid tire), and do away with internal move- 
ment, friction and heat of the dissimilar elements. (b) If it is 
impossible to find a suitable rubber composition, the shape of 
the pneumatic cord tire should be designed so that with lighter 
air pressures the deflection would be so modified as not to in- 
jure the fabric and also produce better riding qualities 


As long as we continue to use the present form of round tires, 
he asserts, some form of base filler strip should be introduced, 
(as shown in the illustration herewith), so as to prevent the tire 
being cut by riding on the rim in case of deflation. A tire so 
protected could be safely driven to the journey’s end. Such a 
device is patented and in use in Germany, but not in this country. 

Having started with light tire loads, the round tire was per- 
haps the natural evolution, Mr. Moore contends, but had we 
started with larger tires and heavier loads it is possible that an 
entirely different form of tire would have been evolved. He 
supports this contention by citing the analogous mechanical prob- 
lem of constructing a building with spherical or double-curved 
walls. (Imagine a Woolworth building with such walls!) The 
problem is easy until you add weight to the structure, when you 
must add cross-stays to stiffen the curved side walls, as in the 
Eiffel tower at Paris. The round pneumatic tire typifies this con- 
struction, with high air pressure to act as cross-stays on the tire 
walls. A better construction, he suggests, would be an Eiffel 
tower effect with a broad base, producing a pneumatic suspension 
combined with partial or indirect compressibility in a tire, with 
only necessary air pressure to carry the load without straining 
the fabric. 

If the desired effect cannot be produced with the round tire 
carrying lower air pressures, the solution must be sought along 
the lines of a broad base construction, since it appears unreason- 
able to have, say, a ten-inch depth of air when the actual flatten- 
ing is from one to four inches, even when striking sudden ob- 
structions. 

Another outstanding defict of present tire construction, con- 
cludes Mr. Moore, seems to be the depth of the side ring of the 
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rim. This is unnecessary in the present straight-side tires, and 
the deeper the side ring, the heavier the car rides upon it, unless 
a filler as suggested is used. 
“TREADO” TO REPAIR RUBBER GOODS 

\ new prepared rubber used to rebuild worn treads, and 
rut-worn tires, is called “Treado.” It is claimed to require no 
cement, heat or patches. It may also be used for mending leaky 
rubbers and rubber boots, rebuilding rubber belts, fiber soles, 
rubber soles and heels, etc—Treado Manufacturing Co., 42 
Dwight street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





“LASTAWL” FIBROUS RUBBER SOLING 

Another British product is a set of sole and heel pads made 
of composition rubber and fiber material which is called “Lastawl” 
fibrous rubber soling. The pads are to be attached to the bot- 
tom of a shoe and are intended to preserve the expensive leather 
sole from wearing out. The long-wearing qualities of the rubber 
and fiber soling offset the original cost of the pads, which are 
adaptable to fit any size boots or shoes—The Lastawl Co., 132- 
148 Boundary street, Liverpool, England; British & Foreign 
Agencies Limited, 17 St. John street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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A DISCONTINUITY IN THE EFFECT OF VULCANIZATION 
N THE previous paper on the above subject? the results were 
given of comparative experiments with aldehyde ammonia, m- 
and p-phenylenediamine, thiocarbanilide, and hexamethylene 
tetramine. 

The present paper contains the results of further tests. The 
method of procedure was the same as that adopted earlier, the 
most important feature being the use of a heated bath of oil for 
vulcanization of the samples, whereby the periods of vulcanization 
are rendered more detinite than with steam heating. 

Fig. 1 represents the progress of vul- 
canization of the standard mixing (pale 


What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Acceleration of Vulcanization—II 


Magnesium oxide. 


the same concentration and is approximately equal to the factor 
for the magnesia in the preceding experiment at twice the con- 
centration. 

The insistence of supporters of the use of thiocarbanilide that 
this substance needs the simultaneous presence of zinc oxide for 
the development of its catalytic effect, was suggestive of the possi- 
bility that the active substance might really be carbodiphenylimide, 

(:N.CcHs)., produced from the thiocarbanilide, CS(.NH.CeH;)., 
by the desulphurizing effect of the zinc oxide, and which is 
known to be remarkably active chemically. An experiment made 
with a sample of carbodiphenylimide 
prepared by the action of mercuric ox- 





crépe rubber 90, sulphur 10) with and 22. A ide on thiocarbanilide in benzene solu- 
without the addition of 1 per cent and > awn 8B Temp 138°C tion revealed no marked catalytic ac- 
0.4 per cent of a high-grade, light cal- ‘*s wr — . tivity, but on account of the easy 
cined magnesia. Judging the rate of eS 4 /o is 7s polymerization of carbodiphenylimide 
vulcanization by the period required Ff f° olnaenies 5 vA this evidence could not be regarded as 


for the attainment of maximum tensile 





final, and it was considered necessary 





strength, the acceleration factor? for [°* Time of Cure to monaien rn to produce the carbodiphenylimide in 
the magnesium oxide in question is ap a ad MT by the interaction of the thio- 
proximately 3.3 and 2.5 respectively for acs carbanilide and mercuric oxide in the 
1 per cent and 04 per cent; the pres- bi Cc rubber mixing. 

oN 


ence of the finely dispersed particles of 
undissolved magnesium oxide somewhat 
affects the extensibility of the rubber, 
and the acceleration factor assessed by 











Parallel vulcanization experiments 
were therefore made, using (a) the 
standard mixing of rubber 90, sulphur 
| 10; (b) the standard mixing with the 





the periods required for the reduction ie 


square millimeter to 650 per cent 
possesses a slightly exalted value. 
In Fig. 2 is represented the effectiveness of 0.5 per cent of 


otassium hydroxide, 











1° MgO; B,0.4°, MgO; C blank (S= 10%). 
of the extensibility at 0.5-kilogram pert Fig. 1. 





addition of 1 per cent of thiocarbanilide 
and 3 per cent of yellow mercuric 
oxide; and (c) the same mixture as in 
(b) but without the thiocarbanilide. The results given in Fig. 3 
show that mixture (6) possesses no marked advantage in rate of 
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potassium hydroxide introduced as a solution in three times its 
weight of glycerol." The acceleration factor, judged by the tensile 
strength method or by the period for the production of extensi- 
bility of 650 per cent, has a value between 3 and 4, which com- 
pares very favorably with many popular organic accelerators at 





vulcanization relative to (c), and that any advantage in rate of 


2D. F. Twiss and C. W. Howson, Journal of Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, August 31, 1920, pages 287-2897. 
2Part I F’ Twiss and S. A. Brazier, Journal of the Sostety. of 


Chemical Industry, May 15, 1920, pages —. 132t; abstract, 
Inpia Rupser Wor pd, “Ty 1, 1920, bees 730-73 
8 See Twiss, Journal of t 


e Society of hemical Industry, 1917, page 1185. 
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a mixing by the introduction of thio- 
carbanilide cannot be ascribed to the formation of carbodiphenyl- 
imide. It is noteworthy, however, that the curves for mixing (c) 
indicate marked catalytic power on the part of the mercuric oxide, 
which, indeed, might have been expected from the basic character 
of this substance. 

Reference to the previous paper’® reveals the remarkable fact 
that, although the mixing containing the organic catalyst, together 


vulcanization imparted to 


with zinc oxide, vulcanizes much more rapidly than the blank 
mixing, the slope of the extensibility or elongation curve in the 
instead of being steeper, tends to be 
Closer examination of the behavior of mixtures of 


lower part of the diagrams, 
more gradual 
this composition reveals the fact that the extensibility curve in 
question undergoes a remarkable change of direction at an early 
A similar phenomenon is ob- 
servable with a rubber-sulphur mixing containing as accelerator 
a mixture of triphenylguanidine and zinc oxide 
In both cases the extensibility at 
increasing vulcanization, but 


stage of the vulcanization process. 


The results are 
reproduced in Figs. 4 and 5 
first decreases very rapidly with 
finally assumes a much more gradual rate of change. 

The presence of zinc oxide appears to be favorable, if not con- 
ditional, to the occurrence of the inflexion in the extensibility 


curve within the usual range of vulcanization. From the results 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
given in the previous paper it is evident that no indication of such 
inflexion exists in the extensibility curves for the mixings, contain- 
ing aldehyde ammonia. When the aldehyde ammonia is used in 
conjunction with zinc oxide, however, an inflected extensibility 
curve is obtained, as is demonstrated by the results in Fig. 6. 
No such inflexion appears to occur in the progressive vulcaniza- 
tion of the standard rubber-sulphur mixing with the addition of 
thiocarbanilide and zinc oxide. It is possible, however, that when 
the bend appears to be absent the extensibility curve undergoes 
a change of direction at a stage of vulcanization beyond the range 
of convenient testing. 

By concentrating the number of tests around the point of in- 
flexion of the extensibility curve for the hexamethylene tetra- 


Journal of the Society of Chem- 


?Part I, D. F. 
abstract, Tue Inpta Rusper 


Twiss and S. A. Brazier 
ical Industry, May 15, 1920, pages 125r-l32r; 
Wortp, August 1, 1920, pages 730-732 

The effect, which is observable over only a small range of concentra- 
tion, is probably to be attributed to the physical nature of the zinc oxide 
as an exceedingly fine powder rather than to its chemical nature; 1 per 
cent of carbon black (gas black or lampblack) introduces a similar 
irregularity. 





mine-zinc oxide mixing it is found that, in at least this case, the 
curve in reality undergoes a double inflexion within a short in- 
terval of time, Figs. 7 and 8* This surprising result has been 


Hexamethyenetetramines and zinc oxide. 
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Curves show rates of cure as indicated by (a) tensile strength, (B) 
elongation, (c) vulcanisation coefficient. 


Fig. 7. 


confirmed by repeated reinvestigation with different mixings of 
the same composition vulcanized at the same and different tem- 
peratures. The results also indicate some concomitant discon- 


Hexamethylenetetramine and zine oxide. 
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tinuity in the tensile strength and combined sulphur curves, but 
the actual outline of the tensile strength curves in Figs. 7 and 8 
is given with a certain amount of reserve on account of the 
somewhat greater variability in the values obtainable. It is note- 
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worthy that the inflexion in the extensibility curve occurs at a 
vulcanization coefficient of 4 to 5, indicating that the first peak 
in the tensile strength curve represents the ordinary “optimum 
cure,” and that the subsequent peak is the abnormal one. It may 
also be observed that the maximum extensibility attained just 
after the inflexion of the curve, has approximately the value of 
650 commonly observed at the tensile optimum of a rubber- 
sulphur mixing vulcanized under ordinary conditions. The ex- 
planation of this unexpected irregularity in the alteration in the 
‘ physical characteristics of the rubber is not at all obvious. It 
appears probable that the two sections of the extensibility curve 
indicate two distinct processes causing alteration in the physical 
characteristics of the rubber, the point of inflexion representing 
the stage at which the one preponderating earlier is overtaken by 
the other, which then becomes predominant. 

From the curve in Fig. 7 it will be seen that for one mixing 
it may be possible within a small range of cure to apply three 
distinct periods of vulcanization and yet to obtain identical ex- 
tensibility in the resulting rubber in spite of the three different 
vulcanization coefficients. Such a result, which is independent of 
the further complications introduced into the relation between 
the physical properties and the vulcanization coefficient by sub- 
sequent aging,’ serves to emphasize more strongly than ever the 
lack of simplicity in the relationship between the physical altera- 
tion effected in rubber during vulcanization and the chemical 
change by which this alteration is induced. 





LITHOPONE? 

Anhydrous zinc sulphide is prepared from hydrated sulphide 
by treating zinc hydroxide, heated to 90 to 100 degrees C. by 
means of steam, with sufficient sodium sulphite. The resulting 
caustic soda is decanted off and is used to prepare a fresh amount 
of zinc hydroxide from zinc sulphate. Periodically it is necessary 
to purify the caustic soda by crystallization and to reject the 
mother liquor which becomes charged with impurities. 

The precipitation of the zinc hydroxide is performed hot to 
avoid the formation of a gelatinous product of low density, and 
the sodium sulphate simultaneously produced is used to prepare 
barium sulphate and sodium sulphide from barium sulphide. The 
latter is obtained by the reduction of barium sulphate by means 
of carbon, thus completing the cycle in which zinc sulphide and 
precipitated barium sulphate are obtained from zinc sulphate, 
barium sulphate and carhon. The hydrated zinc sulphide after 
being washed free from alkali is filtered and dried at 100 degrees 
C. or in a vacuum. It is then mixed with sulphur and heated 
to 450 to 500 degrees C. in a muffle furnace, thereby volatilizing 
any cadmium sulphide, and allowed to cool with exclusion of air. 

To prepare fithopone, the precipitated barium sulphate, after 
washing and drying, is mixed with the desired proportion of zinc 
sulphide in a revolving horizontal iron cylinder and finally passed 
through a sieve. 





VULCAZOL 

The following is quoted from André Dubosc in Le Caoutchouc 
et la Gutta-Percha, September 15, 1920: 

“Theoretically,” says Spence, “the number of accelerators is in- 
finite and probably the best have not yet been found.” 

I will not say that Vulcazol, the latest of catalyzers of vulcan- 
ization, the remarkable properties of which I have investigated, 
may not be the ideal body to which Spence referred, but certainly 
it is one of the most active and interesting among the accelerators 
actually tested. This singular aldehyde is furfurol derived by 
condensation with ammonia, and belongs to the group of hy- 
dramides. These are neutral nitrogenous bodies formed by the 
action of aromatic aldehydes and of furfurol on ammonia. 


1 British Patent No. 147,658. : 
5 Reports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry, 1919, 4, 338. 


Three molecules condense with two molecules of alkali, eliminat- 
ing two molecules of water, and the action is reversible according 
to the equation: 

3 (C,H.O) + 2NH;s= (C,H.),; N,+2H,0 

They are solid, crystalline, slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether and decompose by volatilization. 

By boiling with water or by the action of dilute acids many 
of them decompose into aldehyde and ammonia, such as hydro- 
benzamide, hydrosalicylamide and furfuramide. If held for some 
time at a temperature higher than their melting point, or treated 
with boiling potash, they are changed into basic isomers which act 
as true alkaloids. 

Hydrobenzamide furnishes also amarine, anishydramide, ani- 
sine, furfuramide and furfurine. Five hydromides are known, 
namely: hydrobenzamide, cuminhydramide, anishydramide, hydro- 
salicylhydramide, and furfuramide or furfurol. 





METHODS OF ANALYSIS 
COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF LEAD DIOXIDE 
IN LITHARGE 
7 following method, devised by W. V. Morgan, is taken 
from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
November, 1919, It is intended for the determination, in a semi- 
quantitative way, of lead dioxide in the presence of litharge, and 
has been used to advantage in connection with rubber work where 
it is important to know the amount of oxidizing agent present. 
The method with slight alterations is applicable to the determina- 
tion of oxidizing agents in general where they occur as an im- 
purity with non-oxidizing agents. 
METHOD 
A definite amount of litharge, for example, five grams, is 
boiled for a minute with a solution containing two grams of 
aniline hydrochloride dissolved in 10 cc. of water and five cc. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution is then cooled 
to separate any lead chloride which has formed, then filtered to 
remove the lead chloride and any litharge which has not been 
dissolved. It is not necessary to convert all or part of the litharge 
into lead chloride as the action depends upon the oxidizing power 
of the dioxide only. The filtrate is compared with standards 
made by adding definite amounts of lead dioxide to the above- 
mentioned solution. A colorimeter may be employed to estimate 
the amount of aniline purple formed, or the solutions may be 
compared in suitable receptacles. 
The lead dioxide oxidizes the aniline to aniline purple. The 
intensity of the color is proportional to the lead dioxide content. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 

UBBER SUBSTITUTE AND PROCESS FOR PRODUCING IT, CONSISTING 
R of treating by heat a mixture of fixed oils and sulphur 
substantially free from air and moisture under pressure until the 
period of the elements reacting has ceased.—Harry H. Haseltine 
and Morton Gregory, Tacoma, Washington, assignors to Western 
Rubber Co., Tacoma, Washington. United States Patent No. 
1,360,744. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Utitizinc WASTE RuBBER, THE SEPARATION AND RECOVERY FOR 
re-manufacture of textile materials and rubber from such articles 
as automobile or bicycle tires is effected by treating the coarsely 
ground fragments with a solvent under heat in a closed drum. 
The mass is worked mechanically until all the rubber is dissolved, 
when the solution is run off and distilled to obtain the rubber. 
The extracted textile material is adapted to paper making.—F. 
Waitz, 78 Obernstrasse, Bremen, Germany. British patent No. 
19,585. 
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HEATING IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF 
organic alkali, and air, which 
About 250 grams of 
ammonia are used for every cubic meter capacity of the vulcaniz- 
ing chamber. Thick articles may necessitate the employment of 
pressure, obtained preferably by the use of previously compressed 


VULCANIZING INDIA-RUBBER BY 
volatile alkali, such as ammonia o1 


may also contain inert or reducing gases 


inert or reducing gases —E. Tilche, 67 Rue de Tocqueville, Paris 


British patent No. 148,350 


GERMANY 


VULCANIZED PRODUCTS, SOFT, ELASTIC, DUCTILE AND TENACIOUS, 


f 


are produced by use of the following chemical substances: (a) 


ammonium compounds, aliphatic or aromatic amines, or their de- 
rivatives or salts, such as diphenylamine, diethylaniline, formani- 
lide, dimethylaniline, dimethyltoluidine, to the extent of 5 per 
cent or more, and/or (b) aniline sulphate, which in small quanti- 
ties acts as an accelerator, are added to the materials during vul- 
Farbenfabriken formerly Friedrich Bayer & Co. Ger- 
Nos. (A) 303,984 and (B) 305,667. 


camization 


man patents 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Tue Metruop or ACCELERATING 


vulcanization which consists in adding to the mixture to be vul- 


VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER. 
canized an anhydrous compound resulting from the interaction of 
strongly basic substances with the nuclear monohydroxy deriva- 
tives of benzene in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl group is 
The North 
assignee of Benjamin Dawson Porritt, both « 
204,387 


replaced by the radical sritish Rubber Co., Limited, 


f Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Canadian patent No 


LEATHER AND THB 
like, comprising a quickly drying combination of a relatively large 


small 


Rupper Liguip DressiInG FOR SURFACES OF 


quantity of asphaltum, a volatile solvent, a_ relatively 
quantity of rubber cement, and a relatively still smaller quantity 
of black pigment, beeswax and Japan drier —Alfred R. Caldwell, 


Whittier, California, U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 204,458. 


Tire Core ror VEHICLE Tires, CoNsISTING OF RuBBER MATERIAL 


formed of approximately 40 parts pure Fara rubber; 20 parts vul- 


canized rubber; five parts rosin oil; ten parts zinc oxide; five 
parts petroleum; ten parts flour of sulphur; five parts am- 
monium carbonate and five parts baking powder, all amalgamated 


Carl Elwood Judson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
No. 204,467 


and vulcanized 


Canadian patent 


WHICH 


mixture consisting of 


HEATING UNDER 
rubber-like ma- 
terial, sulphur and amino-methyl-isopropyl-benzene.—The Selden 
Andrews, all of Pittsburgh 
patent No 204,779 


WuicH CONSISTS IN 
building up in a mold a plurality of layers of coir fibre mingled 


VULCANIZING Process COMPRISES 


vulcanizing conditions a 
Company, assignee of Chester Earl 


Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Canadian 


Woop Sunstitute ForMeD BY A PROCESS 
rubber, compressing the com- 


Rose, Manchester 


or impregnated with a vulcanizabk 
George Daubney 


A 5. ] 63 


position and vulcanizing it 


| 


England. Canadian patent No 


ARTIFICIAL RupBeR, AN ELASTIC COMPOSITION COMPRISING GLY- 


cerine, 244 pounds; glue, 554 pounds; water, 9 pounds; tannic 


acid, 2% ounces, and a solution of formaldehyde, 4 ounces. 
Ernest E. Cathcart, Tecumseh, Nebraska, U. S. A. Canadian 
patent No. 205,403 


VULCANIZING RUBBER \ PROCESS WHICH CONSISTS IN ADDING 
to the mixture of rubber and other materials a small proportion 
of a nitrogen derivative of furfury] and heating the mixture un- 
der usual vulcanizing conditions—La Société Ricard, Allenet & 
Cie., assignee of Eloi both of Melle (Deux-Sévres), 


Canadian patent No. 205,728 


Ricard, 


France 


OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
rubber 


O. 205,701 Coated fabric having base cbating containing t 
N and no _ nitrocellulose, surface coating containing nitro- 
cellulose and no rubber, and intermediate coatings con- 
taining increasing quantities of nitrocellulose and decreas- 
ing quantities of rubber as they approach the surface. The 
Canadian Fabrikoid Limited, Montreal, ue., assignee of 
> I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ilmington, Del., 

U. S. A., assignee of H. W. Matheson, Montreal, Que. 


GERMANY 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, WITH DATE OF APPLICATION 


(May 3, 1918.) 
similar to caoutchouc. 
wigshafen, Germany. 


PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


(October 3, 1916.) Filling materials for the manufacture 

of soft and hard rubber goods. Farbenfabriken formerly 
Friedrich Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, near_Kéln-on-Rhine 

(November 1, 1918.) Method of manufacturing substances 
similar to caoutchouc. H. Otto Traun’s Forschungslabora- 
torium G. m. b. H., Hamburg. 

(May 4, 1918.) Method of manufacturing substances similar to 

caoutchouc. Badische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen- 

on-Rhine, Germany. 


86,268 Method for the production of synthetic product 


Badische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik, Lud- 


303,224 “K"’ 
329,593 


329,676 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 





° POTASH BULB 
She ILLUSTRATION shows a potash bulb of the Bender and 
Holbein type. The two bulbs shown herewith are filled 


with caustic potash solution to the tops of the outflow tubes and 
a slight excess of solution is added for ao” 
the outer The potash bulb is ZS 


operated for carbon dioxide absorption 


space. 


by allowing the gas stream to enter 

the bulb so that the gas must bubble 
through bulb and through the 
outside solution, finally leaving the ap- 
paratus through the calcium chloride 

tube, which retains moisture that other- 

wise thereby 

causing loss of weight.—Scientific Utilities Co., 
street, New York City. 


each 





BuLp 
Inc., 18 East 16th 


) 
* ( 
would be carried out, POTASH 


LABORATORY FILTRATIONS 
Efficient laboratory filtrations are readily effected either in- 
dustrially or for analytic purposes through amphibole asbestos 
of the actinolite and tremolite varieties, which come as long, short 
and woolly fibers adapted for technical and commercial filtration, 
prepared by an American concern.—Powhatan Mining Co., Balti- 
more, Maryland 

PLATINUM CRUCIBLE WITH CAPSULE COVER 
For determination of volatile matter 
in coals and coke by the standard 
method Technical Papers 
Nos. 8 and 76, United States Bureau 
of Mines, a platinum crucible with a 
capsule cover is used, as 


given in 


shown in 
the illustration. The percentage of 
volatile matter obtained by the use of 
such a crucible at 10-cc. capacity is 
slightly lower than that obtained by 
the use of a 3-cc. crucible with or- 
dinary cover, due to the fact that the 
loss in weight of the sample under 
test is usually less than 0.3 per cent 
with the crucible 
while it often amounts to one per cent 
in a crucible with flat cover—Ameri- 
can Platinum Works, Newark, New Jersey. 





capsule-covered 


CRUCIBLE 


PLATINUM 


“CruDE RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” 
the library of every progressive rubber man. 


should be in 
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New Machines 


SOLVENT RECOVERY APPARATUS 


HE importance of conserving the health of rubber workers 
T exposed to the fumes of benzine and safeguarding them from 

the danger of explosion when benzine gas mixed with air 
reaches a proportion between 28 and 44 per cent is fully appre- 
ciated in the industry. In providing means for preventing the es- 
cape of benzine gas into mill rooms, rubber manufacturers could, 
while benefiting their employes, also benefit themselves by install- 
ing aparatus which would not only check the spread of the noxious 
and dangerous fumes, but also collect and liquefy the free volatile 
hydrocarbon and make it again available as a solvent. 

With modern apparatus this result has been accomplished in a 
high degree and with marked improvement in the health and com 
fort of millroom workers, not to mention the reduction in insur- 
ance rates due to the decreased danger from fire. Calenders, 
spreaders and impregnators may be provided with gas-tight hous- 
ings, and by a water cooler the evaporated benzine is condensed 
on the floor of the housing, whence the liquid is conveyed to the 
benzine tank, the piping being safeguarded with special devices 
against fire. Safety valves in the upper half of the housing raise 
automatically should an explosion cccur, and return at 
reestablish- 


once to 
the former position after an explosion, thus instantly 
It is said that with such vents prac- 
Even though a fire 


ing the gas-tight inclosure. 
tically no harm can result from any blast. 














SoLvENT Recovery APPARATUS APPLIED TO BANNER IMPREGNATOR 


followed inside the housing, it would extinguish itself through 
lack of atmospheric oxygen. In one test it was shown that 85 
per cent of the evaporated benzine was recovered, 10 per cent 
passed into the finished product, and but 5 per cent was lost. 

Recent applications of the benzine sclvent recovery device have 
been made successfully to a spreading machine and a horizontal 
calender used in making asbestos packing, and also to an impreg 
nator used in making cord tire fabrics. In the device used on the 
latter, gasoline or benzcl can be reccvered quite as. readily as 
benzine—Benzine Condensation Co., Inc., 224 West 42d street, 
New York. 

MACHINE FOR TRIMMING MOLDED HOSE 

The rind or overflow from molded hose, carriage tires, bead 
fillers or any of the various rubber products of a similiar nature 
The machine is quickly ad- 
and an 
the 


is readily removed by this device. 
justed to all the different 
average capacity of 3,500 linear feet an hour. 
capacity has been known to be increased to 6,000 linear feet an 
hour. Both sides are perfectly and uniformly removed at one 
operation. The guide trough between which the hose travels 
and through which the abrading wheel operates, is constructed 


hose operates at 


However 


sizes of 


and Appliances 


in such a manner that the hose cover cannot be injured in the 
process of trimming. 
Attached to the 


curately records all hose trimmed 


machine is a measuring mechanism that ac- 


By disconnecting the abrad- 





Hose TRIMMING MACHINE 


ing parts the machine can be used for measuring only. The com- 
plete machine is mounted on an iron table to which is attached 
four wrought-iron legs with casters for portability. 

An additional claim put forth by the maker is that a most 
inexperienced workman will get excellent results with this de- 
vice—Frank C. Moore, Canton, Ohio. 

TUBE AND AIR BAG INSERTING MACHINE 

Tire manufacturers will be interested in this machine for open- 
ing tires, inserting and removing tubes and air bags. One of the 
chief claims is that one man can tube or bag tires equivalent to 
the labor of three men 
by the hand method. 

In operating the ma- 
chine the casing is placed 
the engaging 
four adjustable slides on 
the the 
tire swinging 
arms on the upper bead. 
The uni- 
formly 
sure of the foot treadle. 
The air bag 
and easily 


on table, 


bead of 
four 


lower 
and 
tire is then 
opened by pres- 
is quickly 
inserted. \ 
breaker 


round wooden 


laid across the tire holds 





the air bag in position 
until both sides of the Ti.e Fincn Tire OPENER 
bag enter the casing. 


The air bags are removed by using a tool designed to enter into 
the tire and lift one side of the bag out, so that it can be readily 
picked out by hand without breaking or injuring it. 

A statement has been the effect that by 
device one air bag can be used to cure approximately 100 tires. 
Whereas by the old method, the average life of the bag was 


made to using this 


from 8 to 12 tires. 

This machine is adjustable to all sizes of tires from 30 by 3% 
to 37 by 5 inclusive. The machine is portable and can be moved 
to the different departments of the factory—Akron Gear & En- 
gineering Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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COMPENSATING COUPLING FOR MILL LINES 
Rubber manufacturers will be interested in the performance 
of this flexible coupling, a feature of which is a large overload 


ipacity equal to five or six times the normal value. 


Che 


each shaft end, 


two flanged bosses, one keyed to 


a steel spring and a shell. The continuous spring 
ss grooves around the circumference 


Oo ipling consists or 


is placed in the pitched cr: 


of the flanges, filling the grooves at the outer edges only. Under 
1 normal load, the spring is unsupported between the outside 
ends and is consequently very flexible. As the overloads in- 


crease the spring bears further and further along the faces of 
the grooves and the unsupported span of spring becomes less 
and less, the increase in load is thus set off. by the decrease in 
span. The stress in the spring does not therefore increase 
proportionately with the load. 

The distributed. over a large 


units 


torque number of 


The spring acts on the outsides of both flanges, thus 


is equally 


permitting the coupling to be small in diameter and light in 


weight. The shape of the spring is such that no end thrust is 















FLeExipLe SHApPT COUPLING 
produced between the shafts, which are free to float within 
limits. The only force exerted between the two shafts is torsion 
The small diameter and the freedom from end thrust allow 
the cover ring to be a plain cylindrical shell with a grease- 
retaining ring at each end This shell is not put on until after 
the bosses are keyed to the shafts. The safe running speed of 


this coupling is higher than is ever required in practice. The 
load on.each driving unit is comparatively light, and as the 
spring chamber is filled with grease, no wear takes place when 
of Wellman Bibby Limited, 36 


England 


the shafts are out line Co. 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, 


NEW ELEVATOR CONTROLLERS 
The C-H line of D. C. and A. C 
replaced by newer types of simpler construction. The general 


elevator controllers has been 


design is the same. The new features are: standard carbon-to 
copper power contacts, which are non-freezing and quiet in opet 
ation; and, time limit acceleration by a simple dash-pot relay 


accurate in operation and provides smooth acceleration 
of load ¢ mnditions 


the solenoid 


which is 


regardless The resister, formerly automatically 


inserted in circuit, has been omitted, as the coil is 


f sufficient size to prevent overheating on intermittent duty 


current when the plunger reaches 


Mil 


without having 


stroke Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 


end of 


Wisconsin 


the its 


waukee, 


OVERHEAD CONVEYING SYSTEM FOR RUBBER FACTORIES 
The short 
of undoubted interest to rubber manufacturers, particularly tire 
It is used to 
tires mounted on their cores, to the curing room and for carry 
back the t 


a simple system, designed to take up little space, and it is easily 


turn overhead trolley, shown in the illustration, is 


makers convey a variety of materials, also finished 


ing the cores to ire-building room again, etc. It is 


installed 





and marks the fabric before it is placed under tension. 


sists of two channels held in place by clamps and the weight 
is carried by supporting points naturally provided by the build- 
ing. Additional supporting members are used only where neces- 
The trolley runs 


sary, such as for carrying corners or switches. 




















OVERHEAD TRACK IN A CONCRETE BUILDING 





m the top of the flanges. All the trolley wheels are supplied 
with ball bearings and are furnished without flanges, consequently 
there is no binding or jamming against the track on curves. 
Due to these special features of construction sharp curves in the 
track as small as 18-inch radius are safely used. The track may 
be wired to operate electric hoists. 

The trolleys are made with two, four, or eight wheels, and 
have a carrying capacity of 1,000, 2,500 and 5,000 pounds re- 
spectively—S-T Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 





ELECTRICALLY HEATED GLUE-POT 

While the electrically heated pot here pictured was designed for 
heating glue, its utility in other directions is apparent to practical 
rubber men. 

It is a 2-quart electric pot of the dry type, eliminating the water 
bath entirely. The glue-pot consists of a copper vessel contained 
in a steel case. It fits snugly, makes a perfect thermal contact 
with the heating element, and may be easily taken out for clean- 
ing. 

One of the strong claims made for this pot is, that the direct 





Dry-Type Giue-Por 


contact insures the glue being at the right temperature all the 
time, that it will not burn, and that the heater cannot be burned 
out.—Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AN IMPROVED TIRE BUILDER 
Of particular interest to tire manufacturers at this time when 
production costs are paramount is the recent improvement in 
the Hermann tire building machine. Having a capacity of ten 
30 by 3%-inch tires per hour and a proportionate number of 
larger sizes, this machine automatically guides, positively centers 
It is 
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built in two styles, the “Universal” and the “Special.” The 
former is adapted to build either regular fabric or cord fabric 
up to and including 5-inch tires. The “Special” is particularly 
designed for building motorcycle and Ford sizes—The Her- 
mann Tire Building Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





MILL-STONE GRINDER 
In the manufacture of reclaimed rubber by the mechanical 
process, an ordinary rubber mill is employed for coarse grind- 
ing the combined rubber scrap and fabric, following which the 





3UHR MILL GRINDEK 


fine reduction necessary for the complete separation of rubber 
and fabric is done on a Buhr stone mill. The mill-stones require 
occasional dressing to maintain them in good operating condition. 
This is effected by an electrically driven abrasive wheel attached 
to a flexible shaft, as shown in the illustration. The particular 
form here shown is the Snow mill-stone grinder.—R, G. Haskins 
Co., 27 South Desplaines street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINE FOR VULCANIZING WHOLESOLES TO OLD TIRES 

A great deal of interest is evinced in this mehod of vulcanizing 
wholesoles to old tire casings from the inside, applying the heat 
through the various plies of fabric, instead of outside, as formerly 
done. The vulcanizer consists of a heavy angle-iron frame, which 





THE Eno “Exso” VULCANIZER 


supports three steam-heated sectional cores. Each adjustable 
core is equipped with valves and provided with a pet-cock to 
allow air to escape from the core while heating. The steam 
cocks are set to allow a little steam to escape, thus insuring 
live, dry moving steam necessary for perfect vulcanization. 
Three tires can be operated on at the same time. Only a third 
of a tire is cured at one wrapping. The wholesole attached to 
the casing is adjusted on the core and wrapped down with wet 
tape. The core is tightened to give all the pressure possible 





during vulcanization. A fifty-minute cure is necessary. After 
curing, the wrapping is removed and another section of the tire 
is moved over the core and then wrapped for curing. In this 
way the capacity of the vulcanizer is raised to nine cures, or three 
tires a day, for each core—George W. Eno Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, California. 





AN ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 

Many possibilities of increasing the storage capacities, or re- 
ducing the labor item for piling rolls of fabric, crude ‘rubber, 
tires, molds, or other bulky materials, are offered through the 
use of this machine. 

The truck frame is rigidly con- 
structed of cast steel. The load 
platform of corrugated steel may 
be raised or lowered at will and 
has a carrying capacity of 4,000 
pounds. It is hinged at the col- 


umn end, to avoid straining the 


mechanism in case an obstacle is 
encountered when lowering the 
platform. The load platform is 


carried by a cantilever type sup- 
port. The stresses set up by the 
load on the platform are distrib- 
uted from heavy steel rollers each 
mounted on two annular ball bear- 
ings. The load on the platform is balanced over the load-carry- 
ing wheels which eliminates the tendency to tip when the load 
is raised. The motor operating the lifting or tiering mechanism 
is mounted on top of the columns. It is directly connected 
through a flexible cushion joint to a worm operating two worm- 
gears, each of which in turn operates vertical thread steel screws. 

At the back of the truck is located the driving apparatus. The 
storage batteries, main drive motor, and controller are all en- 
closed and are absolutely dust proof. The 
drive motor is 24-volt, 65-ampere, with ample 
overload capacity.. Connected to the platform 
on which the operator stands are the brake 
and operating pedals. The steering handle 
and operating control are conveniently placed. 
The truck is supplied with four wheels, hav- 
ing cast steel axles. The tires on the wheels 
are solid rubber.—Lakewood Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





LaKEwoop Tier-Lirt Truck 


AIR MOISTURE SEPARATOR 

Compressed air is an important adjunct in 
rubber manufacture, therefore this air-cleaning 
device is of interest. This separator+is claimed 
to relieve all troubles occasioned by the pres- 
ence of moisture, dirt, etc., in the compressed 
air lines. The air enters the separator through 
a pipe and strikes against the casing or inside 





, , SEPARAT 

wall at an angle. This causes it to have a a oo 
wanes ; : REMOVING 
centrifugal action and the water or dirt con- M 

MOoIsTuRE AN 
sequently falls to the bottom of the separator, eee, ee 
<a : : : Dirt From AIR 
while the clean, pure air passes on to the pipe. I 

INES 


There are no delicate parts to get out of order 
and the only attention required is to drain it once in a while. 
These separators are made in two sizes, with a capacity of 
150 and 400 cubic feet respectively—lIndependent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., 600 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
MECHANICAL “TAKE-OFF” OR BATCHING ATTACHMENT FOR 
THE BOLTON VERTICAL BIAS CUTTER 
A feature of much practical value has recently been added to the 
Bolton vertical bias cutter in the form of a perfected “take off” 
which receives the fabric strips as they are cut by the machine, 
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and automatically places them in books or wind-up, if books are 


not desired. It is claimed that even with the “take off” the cutte1 


still occupies a minimum amount of floor space and increases the 


efhiciency of bias cutting since it produces a great saving in labor 


and expens It may be seen at the permanent exhibit on the sixth 
floor of the Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington avenue, New 
York Spadone Machine Co., 126 Duane street, New York Citv 


INNER TUBE SPLICING BRUSH 


Camel’s-hair brushes are customarily used for applying pure 
gum cement and tube plicing acid in the manufacture of 
inner tub \s a less expensive substitute. the brush here 
illustrated can be 





recommended to 
the trade It is 
made with triple 
thick black Chi 
nese bristles and XXX Curnese Brusu 
in widths from 1 t h with lengths of hair from 2 to 3 
inches om oper & ( Trenton, New Jersey 
MACHINERY PATENTS 
CONTINUOUS TIRE VULCANIZER 

H nvention pt ides a heater through which the tires pass 
.% continuously and are vulcanized, and at the same time 
viates the necessity of exhausting the steam in order to remove the 


in labor and loss in steam 
of 
tires to be passed through it. 


tires, thus eliminating a waste 


a cylinder A suitable diameter to 


the 


[his machine consists of 


allow the molds containing 
least 287 degrees FI. ts 


pipe the 
is also provided for the purpose 


Steam of 40 pounds and at 


pressure 
pre , 


into the cylinder through a connected with 


An 


steam 


admitted 


boiler exhaust pipe 


steam 


of exhausting when necessary 


The tire encased in the mold is placed within the open chamber 


of the rotatable plug B, after which the; plug is given a quarter 
turn. The opening containing the mold will then register with 
the slot C in the casing which is in alinement with the slot D 


Slot D is large enough to allow the admission 
Next the cyl- 


in the cylinder 4 
of the mold carrying the tire into the cylinder A. 
inder E is operated and its plunger passes through the open 
chamber of plug B and pushes the mold with the tire through 


the slot_D into the cylinder A. Then the cylinder F is operated. 





\ Novi Tire VULCANIZER 
Attached to it is a plunger which is slightly less in size than the 
inside diameter of the cylindrical vulcanizer. This moves the 
mold carrying the tire through the vulcanizer. 


is repeated until the cylinder is filled with tires, 
the 


and Is 


The operation 
the reaches the end of the cylinder it 


It is forced by 


and by time first tire 


been cured ready to be removed. 


has 












another plunger into the open chamber of the rotatable plug G, 
which is turned until it registers with the opening or slot in the 
casing through which the mold is removed.—Thaddeus F. Baily 
and Frank T. Cope, Alliance, Ohio. United States patent No. 
1,346,158. 
MACHINES FOR MAKING BATTERY JARS 
WILLARD’S MACHINE AND PROCESS 

an apparatus for forming storage 
battery jars from rubber or rubber compound. It consists of a 
mandrel A in the shape of the jar, mounted on a flat bed B, and 
a number of dies C secured to hydraulic rams, which are ar- 
ranged to direct pressure to the sides and end of the mandrel, 
thereby the mandrel A, the rubber compound, 
which is in sheet form, thus forming the jar. Fig. 1 is a sectional 


This invention relates to 


forcing around 


plan view, and shows the four side dies in position, while the 
cross-sectional view shows the sides of the jar already formed 
and the upper die for the top. 

\fter the rubber compound is rolled into sheets of the correct 
thickness, it is cut into pieces approximately the size of the top 


ind sides of the jar. These pieces are then placed on the mandrel 





























Fig! : 
Willard BatteryJar Machine |Fig2 Boyer BatteryJar Machine 














A. The horizontal dies indicated by C are mechanically forced 
inwardly, compressing .the rubber and forming the sides of the 
jar. The concave spring metal face D of each die comes in 
contact with the rubber first at the middle, then works out to 
\s the metal face D flattens out, it gradually forces 
out the air between the rubber sheet and the mandrel A. At the 
same time the surplus rubber is brought to the end of the sheet, 
where it is squeezed together with the rubber from the adjoining 
sheet, thus forming the corners. The operation of squeezing the 
ends together eliminates all seams or joints. When the sides are 
formed, the top die is lowered to form the end of the jar.— 
Theodore A. Willard, United States patent No. 
1,352,160 

Patent No. 1,352,161 issued to Theodore A. Willard, of Cleve- 


he process of forming hard rubber storage 


the edges. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


land, Ohio, covers t 
battery jars with the apparatus described above, covered by 
No. 1,352,160. 


patent 
BOYER'S MACHINE 

a method of 

making battery jars similar to the one mentioned in the forego- 

ing paragraphs. 


Another patent has been issued which covers 


The drawings in Fig. 2 give a concise idea how 
the jars are made. Plastic uncured rubber, previously rolled 
to the required thickness and cut to size, is wrapped around the 
metal core which is the size of the inside dimensions of the 
battery jar, except a little longer. As soon as the operator has 
placed the rubber around the core it is placed in the pressing 
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machine B. Heavy pressure is simultaneously applied to all four 


vertical 


jar is 


> Jersey 


1,357,899 


1,357,948 


1,358,094 


1,358,120 


1,358,124 
1,358,289 
1,358,614 


1,358,702 


1,358,888 
1,358,903 


1,358,941 
1,359,072 
1,359,487 
1,359,489 
1,359,562 


1,359,632 


1,359,779 
1,360,059 
1,360,310 


1,360,736 
1,360,962 


1,360,982 


14,994 


7.508 
,509 
147,960 
148,045 
148,077 
148,268 


205,327 








position. 
faces C are automatically released and the core with the formed 


assignor 





pressing 
plunger for the end of the jar is operated by hand and locked into 


sides of the core and to the top, closing all joints and seams. The 


faces C are operated automatically. The 


Air pressure of 100 pounds is used. The pressing 





placed in a vulcanizer and cured—Harry L. Boyer, 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., both of Trenton, New 
United States patent No. 1,352,170. 
OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 

,357,217. Rubber mixer. _D. R. Bowen and C. F. Schnuck, 
assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.—all of An- 
sonia, Conn. (Original application divided.) ; 

Tire-cutting machine. Rasmussen, assignor of % to R. T. 
Ingalls—both of Racine, Wis. 

Rubber mixer. » R. Bowen, Ansonia, and C. F. Schnuck, 
New Haven, assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Ansonia—all in Conn. , 

Multiplex circular loom for weaving multiply tubular fabric. 
M. P. Du Pray, Trenton, N. J. P 

Electrical repair vulcanizer. S. J. Hurwitz, Youngstown, oO. 

Repair vulcanizer for boots and _ shoes. . Ferguson, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

Tire-fabric loom element. H. I. Morris, assignor to The 
Savage Tire Co.—both of San Diego, Calif. ‘ 

Mold for vulcanizing tires in repairing. C. L. Smith_ and 
E. S. Webster, assignors by mesne assignments to Smith 
One Heat System—all of South Bend, Ind. 

Apparatus and method for making rubber tubes. H. R. 


Stratford, Cleveland, O. 


Appar: atus for forming hollow articles of rubber. F. A. Cigol, 
*aterson, ° ° 

Machine for producing textures rubber-coated on both sides. 
Albert Boecler. Malmé. Sweden 

Rubber mixer. R. Bowen, Ansonia, and C. F. Schnuck, 
New Haven, assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Ansonia—all in Conn. 

Tipping form for tire repair. T. L. Harkins, Boston, Mass. 

Tire repair vulcanizing machine. A. W Meyers, Milwaukee, 


fis. 


Vulcanizing mold. A. J. Brown, Union, N. J., assignor to G. & 


J. Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tire retreading mold. J. H. Smith, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mold and process for shaping battery jars. H. Weida, High- 
land Park, assignor to India Rubber Co., New Brunswick— 


both in J. 
Collapsible tire core. H. A. Denmire, assignor of ™% 
General Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 
Machine for trimming rubber mats. ae # Kent, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to The Mechanical Rubber Co., a New 


Jersey corporation. : 
Tire repair vulcanizing press. G. W. Bulley, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Bg. B.C Son n, Hartford, 


Machine for molding plastic articles. 
N. M. Anderson, Worthington, Ind., assignor 


Conn. 
Repair vulcanizer. 

and Jr., and R. Bemis, 
a real trust. 


by mesne assignments to T. Bemis, Sr. 
trustees of Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co. 


to The 


Machine for making cord tires. K. O. B. Textorius, New York 
City, assignor of 1/3 each to T. A. Liebler, Riverside, Conn., 
and Eli Cahn, New York City 

Device for making tires. P. Anderson, Des Moines, Ia. 
(Original application divided.) 

Sectional boot tree. C. Treche, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. Goodrich Co., “New York City. 

Apparatus for filling tires with resilient compound. Z. Olsson, 
Toomsboro, Ga. 

Clamp for tire cores. E. A. Ericson, Akron, O. 

Portable repair vulcanizer. W. Frost, assignor to Harvey 
Frost & Co., Limited—both of London, England. 

Repair vulcanizing apparatus. H. R. Auld, assignor to T. L. 
Harkins—both of Boston, —" 

REISSUES 

Tire stripper. G. E. Blaylock, assignor to The G. E. Blaylock 

Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Baltimore, Md. (Original No. 


1,320,728, dated November 4, 1919.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Collapsible cores for manufacturing tires. P. and B. de Mattia 
Clifton, New Jersey, S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Collapsible cores for manufacturing tires. . an de Mattia 
Clifton, New Jersey, U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Rube: mixing machine. F. H. Banbury, Ansonia, Conr., 

Ss. J 

Mac! hine for stripping tires. W. H. Phipps, 57 Wick Road, 
and W. T. Hooper, 71 Repton Road, Brislington, Bristol. 

Device f vulcanizing tire ove. E. Hopkinson, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, U. A 

Apparat for wt. By ‘of " pneumatic tires. T. Sloper, 
Seathente, Devizes, Wiltshire. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Attachment for rubber mixing mills. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, 5 et a Que., assignee of A. 
Weldon, Detroit, Mich., U. S. 





205,347 Bead-forming ring for molding “~~ - tires. The Howe 
Rubber Corporation, assignee of John Schmidt, both of New 
Brunswick, New Jerse Ss. A. _ : 

205,703 Mold for battery jars. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
aed, Montreal, Que., assignee of H. Weida, Highland 
Park, New Jersey, U. A. 

205,712 Apparatus and method 3 asbestos gasket manufacture. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of E. A. Nall, execu- 
trix of Edward Nall, deceased—all of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 

205,819 Clamp for vulcanizing machines. O. T. De Long, Atlanta, Ga., 

205,906 Schweinert, New York City, 


Tire tube ‘deflating machine. M., C. 
U. A. 


206,022 Mold 3 retreading tires. A. C. Davidson, Lacombe, Alta. 
GERMANY 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
754,130 Glevyembes 3, 1919.) Vulcanizing apparatus. Fleming & Co. 
G. m. b. H., Charlottenburg ? 
754,141 (June 19, 1920.) Automatic comb-cutting machine. Fritz 
Scholz, Naumburg a. S. 
754,183 (Se »tember 8, 1920.) Tire repair Hans Schmiickert, 


apparatus. 
Brandenburg a. H. 
Hose repair apparatus. Hans Schmiickert, 
Brandenburg a. fi. 


Molkenmarkt 19, 
(September 8, 1920.) 
Molkenmarkt 19, 


754,721 





PROCESS PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 


O. 1,357,379 Manufacture of storage-battery separators. H. L. Boyer, 
N assignor to Joseph Stokes Rubber Co.—both of Trenton, 
N. J 
1,357,779 Construction of doll head, using as mold for shaping fabric 
tace, soft rubber applied to a die R. Kampes, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
1,357,784 Manufacture of connected blow-out patches from worn pneu- 
matic tires. B. J. Levin, New York City 
1,358,957 —e composite rubber and fabric ons H saddle tops. J 
elley, Coventry, and Jelley, Birmingham—both in 


i ngland. 





1,359,075 Manufacture of tire valves. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J. 

1,359,919 Manufacture of hard rubber combs, etc. eardon, Bloom- 
ingdale, assignor to American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York City—both in N. 

1,360,486 Heating crude rubber in inert, non-oxidizing atmosphere. J. V. 
Worthington and A. W Hyde, assignors to The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Limited—all of Regents Park, London, England. 

1,360,702 Weaving fabric from rubberized yarn. C, Zeglen, Cleveland, O. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

147,387 Joining ends of inner tubes. Fuller’s United Electric Works, 
-imited, Woodland Works, Grove Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Essex, and P. J. Hawkins, 67 King Edward Road, Waltham- 
stow, London. 

147,910 Marufacture of leather substitutes from used tires. A. Korn, 
6 rue de Bretagne, Levallois, Seine, France. (Not yet ac- 

. cepted.) . 

148,327 Finishing tire fabrics. Ohligser Leinen- und Baumwollweberie 
P. de Weerth, 5 Marktstrasse, Ohligs, Germany. (Not: yet 
accepted.) 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

205,640 Applying outer tire members to worn casings. C. C. Gates, 

Denver, Colo., a A. 
“JEM” RUBBER REPAIR AND CEMENT 
“Jem” rubber repair for tires and tubes includes a can of rub- 


ber compound and one of solvent to be used as a cement. Ap- 
plied cold, it is said to be self-vulcanizing and the makers guar- 
antee a repair to last the life of the tire—Amazon Rubber Co., 
244 North Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





“KEYS KUMFORT” 
A new kind of hose supporter 


HOSE SUPPORTER 
for children which has recently 


been patented by a California woman, consists of a very short 
skeleton waist of cotton material, bound around the edges, with 
two strips of elastic webbing across the back and two more 


stitched to the lower edges of the waist beneath the arm-holes 
on each side, to form a triangular support for the stocking sup- 
attached. The shoulder brace and 
gives easily when stooping. It is wear 
because the pull of the stockings is distributed evenly on the wide 
shoulder band instead of on a narrow strap which would tend 
to cut and bind. The garment slips on over the head and has 
no buttons or pins to become loose.—Mrs. Hattie Keys, 717% 
South Crocker street, Los Angeles, California. Canadian patent 
No. 201,795. 


porters garment acts as a 


very comfortable to 
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“PNEUMATIC” BATHING CAP 
New and comfortable waterproof bathing cap that does not 


A 


An 


stretch to fit the head is held in place by pneumatic pressure 
the rim and may be 
inflated to head size, holding the 


band is attached inside 


air-cushion 


cap on easily and securing a 
entirely 
yntrollable at all times. The 
rown of the cap may be worn 
as desired, permit- 
ting any arrangement of the 
hair, and avoiding headache 
caused by pressure as in ordi- 
nary tight-fitting rubber bath- 
ing The hair not 
get wet as no can 
possibly leak in past the firmly 
tting air cushion band. The 
‘Pneumatic” bathing cap is 
good-looking and stays firmly 


flexible adjustment 


as loosely 


caps. does 


moisture 





on the head—The Pneumatic 
Bathing Cap Co. 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


[llinois. 





A PIONEER PNEUMATIC CORD TRUCK TIRE 
that 


Among the pneumatic cord truck tires have attracted 
favorable the Gen- 


eral, claimed to be the pioneer in 


attention 1s 


its line. Cord tires are generally 


claimed to be resilient to the 
greatest possible degree, and 
therefore do not eat up the car’s 
power through friction in the 


tires themselves, as each cord is 
insulated in its own coating of 
rubber. General cord truck tires 
are built of specially compounded 
stock on the best cord fabric, 
with wear-resisting treads, and 
are claimed to have a record of 
12,000 miles on the 
tread.—The General Tire & Rub 
Akron, Ohio. 





original 


Generat Corp Truck Tire 


ber Co., 





A NORWEGIAN POLICE CLUB, RUBBER-COVERED 
A humane police club which, according to the inventor, will 
“disable the antagonist at one stroke without thereby damaging 


him,” comprises a core of wire rope with ferrules at each end, 


Pn 
— = 
_ 


“eee 











Runses-Coveren Potirce Crus 


covered with rubber. At the handle end the club is provided 
with a carrying knot which is threaded through the wire rope 


New Goods and Specialties 









core. This unique but practical weapon has been adopted by the 
police departments of Christiania, Norway, and Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and all-wood clubs have been discarded. It is the inven- 
tion of a Norwegian policeman, Emil Evensen Welflen, and 
has been patented by him. United States and Canadian patents 
are for sale by Anthon Berg, Christiania, Norway. 





DETACHABLE FASTENER FOR HATS 

The “Tight-On” hat elastic is a patented and clever variation 
It obviates sewing on elastics, can be attached 
in a moment to any hat, and will 
not pull out under any strain of high 
winds. It consists of a length of 
elastic with double pins on each end 
that are to be pierced through the 
hat and then spread apart. The 
elastic is adjustable in length by 
means of a slide. The “Tight-On” 
hat elastic is made in black or 
white and is adapted to children’s 
hats or sports hats. It is a boon to 
the woman who wears her hair 
bobbed.—Marcus & Smith, 376-380 
Lafayette street, New York City. 


of an old idea. 








“Ticnt-On Hat Etastic 
A CONVENIENT TIRE ACCESSORY 

The “Lox-on” air 

chuck, shown in the ac- 

companying illustration, 

is intended for use on 

compressors in inflating 


tires. It contains a rub- 
ber cylinder that fits 
loosely over the valve, 


but grips it tightly when 
the lever is turned on, 
preventing any escape of 
air. The  check-valve 
cannot be smashed by 
jamming, and the metal » 
haffle-plate prevents jamming over the valve shoulder, protecting 
the valve. All parts are standardized and interchangeable.— 
Automatic Tire Valve Corporation, 1755 Broadway, New York. 





Air CuucKk 


“Lox-on” 





PHONOGRAPH MOTOR WITH RUBBER WHEEL 

A phonograph motor has been devised which has a wheel of 
sponge rubber to revolve the turn-table. Any convenient electric 
light socket furnishes the power, con- 
nection being made by a cord of the 
desired length. There is an inside auto- 
matic switch which controls the current 
and stops the motor when the record is 
finished. The sponge rubber wheel per- 
mits the turn-table to revolve smoothly 
and evenly, keeping up any rhythm de- 
sired for dancing, and doing away with 
the annoyance of interrupting some 
choice musical selection to wind up the 
motor. The “Simplicity” motor is not 
large and conspicuous. It is finished 
in nickel and black enamel and is prac- 
tically dustproof and “foolproof” as there are no exposed parts 
to get out of order. It attaches easily to any make of phono- 


“Srmpticity” 
PuHonocraPn Moror 
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graph. All that is required for installing the motor is to remove 
the crank handle and let the spring motor of the phonograph run 
down.—Shelton Electric Co., 16 East 42d street, New York City. 
WATER VESSEL FOR KEEPING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
A novel water-containing vessel for preserving fruits and vege- 
tables in a fresh state has recently been patented in the United 
States by an Argentin- 
ian. The device con- 
sists of a glass bobbin 
} containing water, fitted 
' «with a rubber socket 
which fits closely over 
the stem of the fruit and 
prevents evaporation of 
the water which pene- 
trates into the stem of 
the fruit as needed to 
preserve its freshness. 
This invention is partic- 
ularly applicable to 
choice bunches of grapes, 
which can fbe kept in 





perfect condition for 
Water VessEL with Rusper Socket many months by fitting 
bobbins with rubber 


sockets to both ends of the vineshoot. The grapes are then sus- 
pended in a natural position and all the water in the bobbins is 
maintained above the stem to be absorbed by the fruit as neces- 
sary.—Luis Robichon, Mendoza, Argentina. United States Patent 
No. 1,360,024. s 


A RUBBER-CUSHIONED HAMMER 

A new use for rubber is found in its application to a hammer 
handle, thereby firmly holding the head to the handle without 
A red rubber gasket is fitted over the handle and the 
hammer head forced on over it. Its present use 
is largely in rehandling hammers and sledges, but 
the inventor says that several hammer man- 
ufacturers are considering placing it in their 
manufactured product. Like the rubber tire, 
the rubber gasket makes these hammers resilient 
and tends to lessen shock to the user, thus con- 
serving the workman’s strength. He can use a 


wedges. 






RuBBER- 


Cusnionep ighter hammer, also, and attain equal efficiency, 
HAMMER while he does not have to carry any “extra” 


hammer to meet the emergency of the hammer head flying off. 
The cushioned hammer, therefcre, acts as a safety appliance, 
preventing accidents to workmen, in addition to its other 
advantages.—H. S. Isham, Belmar, New Jersey. 


A CORRUGATED INNER TUBE 

By a special patented process, the “NoCeem” inner tube is 
made of red rubber in a mold which gives it an annular shape 
and corrugates that 
portion of the exterior 
surface which contacts 
with the tire casing. 
The compound used is 
said to contain a 
much higher percent- 
age of actual rubber 
than generally used 
for inner tubes. The 
size, in both milli- 
meters and inches, is 
molded on the surface 
immediately at the 
valve, for convenience, and the valve itself is seated on a specially 





“NoCzeem” Inner Tune 


reinforced fabric and rubber insert, properly and integrally 
vulcanized. The corrugations prevent the tube from sticking to 
the casing and its shape makes it practically impossible to exhaust 
the interior air, thereby minimizing the tendency to stick together 
or be pinched by the rim.—NoCeem Rubber Corporation, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 





PENCIL ERASER EASILY ATTACHED 

An invention which every pencil user will welcome is a prac- 
tical rubber tip called the “Wedge” eraser, because of its pe- 
culiar shape. When an attached 
eraser is desirable it is readily 
slipped on and will stay on. The 
“Wedge” will erase large areas 
readily without smudging. It 
equals a “rubber finger” for 
turning pages and keeps the pen- 
cil from falling out of the 
pocket. Its pyramidal sides keep 
the pencil from rolling off the 
desk and its weight and shape 
keep the point upright if dropped. It is made of the best quality 
soft red rubber and is claimed to outwear three pencils.—Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, New Jersey. 





“Wepce” Pencit Eraser 





COMFORT IN TELEPHONING 
A pneumatic receiver pad is one of the new conveniences for 
use with the telephone. It is made ring- 
shaped of soft rubber to fit over the hard 
rubber receiver, and encloses sufficient air to 
permit the receiver to be pressed closely to 
the ear, thus excluding all outside sounds and 
aiding conversation in a noisy office —The 
Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 


PNEuMatic “EVER-READY” FOLDING SHAVING BRUSH 
Receiver Pap A 





novel convenience for travelers is a 
shaving brush that fits compactly into its handle, thus keeping 
the brush absolutely safe from contamination and also protecting 
other contents of a traveling bag from contact with a wet brush. 
The bristles are a mixture of best quality badger hair and are 
vulcanized 
in hard rub- 
ber. This 
well-known 
feature of 
high - grade 
brushes 
does away 
with the an- 
noyance of 
loose __bris- 
tles, as once 
set in the 
rubber it is 
impossible 
for them to 
come out, no 
matter how 
long the 
brush is in 
use. To use 
the brush, 
the hinged 
cover is 
opened and closed again and the end of the brush fitted into the 
opening. The handle is made with patented, reversible, self- 
locking ferruie and when folded and packed ready for traveling 








Fotpinc SuHavinc Brusu 


“Ever-Reapy” 
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becomes a ventilated compartment which permits the wet brush 
to dry. All metal parts are built of heavy brass, highly nickeled.— 
American Safety Razor Corporation, Jay and Johnson streets, 


Brooklyn, New York 


A NEW TYPE OF RUBBER HEEL 


Rubber heels that wear down on one side in the same manner 
as leather heels will have to look to their laurels, if the makers 
of the newer type revolving rubber heels speak true. The Rogers 


revolving rubber “Duplex” 





heel is made on a princi- 


ple generally in use in 
Europe but little known on 
this side of the water. As 
shown in the illustration a 
disk of rubber is sunk be 
the level of 


revolves in 





heel. 
all 


wear 


low the 


This 


= parts 





use, 








receiving the 
Revotving ““DupeLex 
Hert 


Rocers ‘Cavity 


alike,and it absolutely can- 
Slipping 


wear 1s 


run down. 


not 


is claimed to be reduced to a minimum and maximum 


attained, as the heel is discarded only when worn thin and flat 
all over.—The Rogers Rubber Co., Inc., Century Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
CANADIAN TIRE DESIGNS 
[Two new designs of the Canadian “V. D. L.” tires are the 


distinctive “Guard” and 


‘Touring’ tread casings, 


designed to meet vari- 
ous highway conditions 
“VD. L.” tires are all 


Canadian in manufac- 


ture and are backed by 


aa TI, 








Canadian capital. They . 
are claimed by the maker YT 
, N y 
to be the result of the . 
experience of some of % ‘ 
° . pes = 
the foremost tire engi ®* 4 
neers on the North * te 
‘ : = ib 
American continent. % A\ | > 
They are hand-made to es Mm 
. | 
meet Canadian road con <i 
ditions and give great a” 
mileage and more com @” 
‘ . . ¥ 
fort, being supersize r+ 
Van der Linde Rubber =’ 
> 
Co., Limited, 142 West = 
, 
ern Road, Toronto, On = 
tario, Canada 
AN AMERICAN SOLE AND HEEL PAD SET 
1¢ Emory rubber sole pad is a patented device, made in two 
parts, to be attached to the leather half-sole of a shoe, the prin 
. ie 
Emory Sore anp Heer Paps 
ciple being the same as that of the rubber heel. This sole is 
made in two pieces in order to give greater service, as a whole 


likely 


half-sole of rubber is 


to crack at the point of bending. 


It is not heating to the feet, and it cushions the shoe, making 
walking easy by absorbing shocks. It is non-skid, which is a 
big asset in wet weather. Emory rubber heels are designed to 
conform to the sole, are as near non-skid as possible, and are 
of springy live rubber—The Emory Rubber Sole Co., 
705-706 Board of Trade Building, Norfolk, Virginia. 


made 


RED SHORT BOOTS FOR SERVICE 
Rubber boots that are built like tires for miles of hard wear 
are the product of a rubber manufacturer whose tires are guar- 




















anteed for a long mileage. Hood “Red” boots are built for 
service and every place where hard wear can attack a rubber 
boot has been 
r made the sub- 
ject of special 
NEAVY DUCK study with the 
UNING < . . 
idea of forti- 
ENTIRE, BOOT 2g 
CURED UNDER ¢ fying these 


HEAVY PRESSURE 





i} places to resist 
i the hard usage. 
; 


any Tor — 
5 PLIES HERE 

FOR EXTRA WEAR " 
The heavy gray 
molded 


heels and eight- 


EXTRA REINFORCEMENT 
TO WITHSTAND WEAR 
- rubber 
Sm PLIES MERE 
RELIEVES STRAIN 





om™ ply soles are 
NSOLE 4 a 
ewe ee -3 tough on 
RUBBER SOLE f, 





rocks” and are 
by the 





DOUBLE SOLE RUNS 


TOUGH. ON ROCKS. 
ALL THE WAY UNDER : 


joined 








EEL 
: Hood tire proc- 
ai Sw ess to the high- 
grade red up- 
Hoop Suort Rep Ruseer Boot ‘i P 
pers. The soles 


run all the way under the heels and cannot come apart; they are 
claimed to give better mileage than the soles of the average boot 
without cracking. An extra thick vamp and heavy duck lining 
udd materially to the life of the boot, which is cured under heavy 


pressure. Hood “Red” boots have light-colored foxing and look 


ust as well as they wear—Hood Rubber Froducts Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
A DUAL TREAD CORD TIRE 
\ distinct dual tread cord tire which is the result of five years 


»f experiment and research work 
The mak- 
ers assert that in this new tire is 
tread. 


is the “Wiregrip” tire. 


embodied the duel vacuum 
Skid blocks extending across the 
carcass of the tire diagonally per- 
mit the carcass to flex freely in 
iny desired direction. The cross 
section is built wide and low, dis- 
tributing the flex of the tire from 
bead to bead. It is said to develop 


remarkable ease of riding and in 


fast driving to show a marked 
tendency to hug the road.—The 
Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


VALVE CAPS BOXED IN SETS 
Recognizing a need in the tire 
manufacturer of tire 
valves is putting out sets of five 
caps in small metal boxes. Valve 
caps were found missing from 
1309 Broadway automobile valve- 
stems in.a recent survey.—A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 
avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


world, a 





“Wirecrir’” Corp 


LANCASTER 


783 Atlantic 
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The Problem of Gutta Percha Cultivation Solved 


ORE than twenty years ago gutta percha was successfully 
M extracted from the leaves of the Palaquium or gutta 
percha tree. The product, however, was very soft and 
usually of a greenish color. 
what promised to be a valuable process was therefore abandoned. 
Taking a hint from the mechanical extraction of rubber from 
dried shrubs and undertaken by Dr. 
Tromp de Haas in the Government Botanical Gardens in Java. 
Dried leaves were used and the process is so far successful that 
the gutta percha is now extracted in commercial quantities at a 
The fact that leaves from young plants in the nursery, 


It was not particularly valuable and 


vines, experiments were 


profit. 
as well as leaves frcm mature trees may be used, greatly in- 
creases the available supply and indeed makes gutta percha cul- 


tivation on a 


sible, they do not scruple to mix any kind of leaves with those 
from true gutta-yielding trees. 

The Tromp de Haas system is in vogue at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Tjipetir, Java, where the government has large gutta 
plantaticns. Among the advantages of collecting leaves on a 
plantation as against collecting in a forest, is the obvious one— 
that with the 

So successful is the mechanical process that a second gutta 
Preanger 


coolies cannot mix valueless leaves useful ones. 


percha plantation has already been started at Tjitarik 
Regency, Java. 

As for yields obtained by the mechanical process, it has been 
found that a 10-year-old tree gives 15 pounds of dry leaves per 
annum, from which is obtained 9 to 10 ounces of gutta percha. 


The 


annual 





large scale 
possible. The 
history of the 
leaf extraction 
e X periments 
that follows 
is extremely 
interesting. 

E x tracting 
gutta percha 
from the 
leaves of gutta- 
yielding 
first ac 


trees 
was 
complished by 
Rigole’ in 
1892. He used 
carbon bisul- 
phide as a sol- 
vent on finely 
ground green 
leaves. In 
1896 Serullas' 
obtained a 
patent’ for a process in which hot toluol was used for extraction, 
Rosin oil was some- 
indifferent 


and the solution precipitated with acetone. 


times used instead of acetone but with success. 
The method named after Obach' is based cn the solubility of 
gutta in ether at boiling and the capacity to 


petroleum point 


precipitate when cooling at 15 degrees 
All of the above produced a soft inferior preduct. and experi- 


menters turned to mechanical extraction as the only solution. 


Mechanical extractors embody grinding mechanisms for pul 


verizing the leaves, rolls for agglutinating, sieves and water for 
woody matters from the gum. Guayule and grass 
Abbé pebble mill, the 
Guiget crusher and 
There 


extraction in the 


separating th« 
rubber extraction 
De La Corte crusher, the 
the Valour crusher may all be adapted to this sort of work. 


machines’ such as the 


Bridge crusher, the 
are in use today two systems of mechanical 
Dutch East Indies, the Ledebcer, and the Tromp de Haas 

The advantage of the mechanical process over the chemical is 
that much handled at one time, making 
the exploitation of an estate easier. The Ledeboer method is em- 
ployed with success by the Nederlandsche Getah Perchafabriek, 
Singapore. Natives collect the leaves in the forest and bring 
them to the factory where the gutta is extracted. Since the na- 


more material can be 


tives are anxious to bring in as large a quantity of leaves as pos- 





1Rubber Machinery 
*British patent No 


By H. C. Pearson. Pages 257-270. 


11,166, 1892 





Gutta PercHA NURSERY 


production by 
this means at 
Tiipetir i s 
given as fol- 
about 38 
tons in 1914, 
47 in 1915, 51 
in 1916, 67 in 
1917, and 68 
in 1918. 
While it 
frst 
that 
gutta 
would 


lows: 


was at 
thought 
the leaf 
percha 

be inferior to 
that obtained 
by tapping 
methods, the 


process has so 


far been im- 
proved that 
leaf gutta is 
now used for 


insulating submarine cables and many other purposes 


TRADE-MARKED BRANDS OF BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING 


Recent rubber products of interest include an_ oil-resisting 
packing, grain and ore-elevator beltings, and steam hose—all 
made by the same manufacturer. 

“Volunteer” packing is a black, oil-resisting sheet packing 


specially compounded for use in contact with oil. 
made of a special heavy duck and 


feature 


‘Kohinoor” elevator belt is 


high-grade frict'on rubber, the outstanding being the 


unique way in which the rubber cover is anchored to the body 


cf the belt. This is done by the application of a layer of coarse 


meshed fabric known as “cider cloth” between the outside ply and 


the rubber cover. The rubber compound used for the cover is 
forced through the meshes of this cider cloth and thus anchored to 
the body of the belt 


making the “Kohinoor” an ore-elevator belt suitable for severest 


The cover cannot blister or peel off, thus 


service. 

“Grainvey” is a very strong, rubber-covered belting, made of 
closely woven, rubber-impregnated duck, especially for conveying 
grain horizontally or on an incline, troughing easily without 
spilling. 

“Elevay” belting is made of heavy, woven duck, impregnated 
with rubber, and is intended especially for bucket elevators and 
wherever extra strength is required—The Diamond Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR ME- 
CHANICAL RUBBER GOODS—IV’' 


AR DEPARTMENT Specirications No. 333-1-1, frequently re- 
ferred to in the following specifications, were published in 


Tue InpIA Rupper Wortp January 1, 1920. 





LABORATORY TUBING 
Specification, No. 333-1-15—June 5, 
(AuTHority or Suprprty Circutar No, 8, P. S. & T. Div 1919) 
GENERAL.—(&) This specification covers the requirements for 
compounded and pure-gum tubing for use in chemical laboratories 
(b) See War Department Specification No, 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this speci- 


1919 


January 24, 


War Department 


fication will govern 
CONSTRUCTION.—See General Specifications. 
(a) Dimensions as follows 
( ] Pure Gum 
I. D Wall T $ I. D Wall Thicknes 
I I Inch Inch 
1/ 8 I 1/ 8 1/32 
3/16 1/1é 3/16 3/64 
; é 1/ 4 1/16 
3/ 8 5/64 
lf 2 3/3 
(b) Lengths of the compounded tubing to be as specified; 
that of pure gum will be in 12%4-foot lengths. ; 
(c) Method of manufacture shall be optional with manufac- 


turer provided a tubing of the quality desired is produced. 

BrANDING.—No branding required, 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Compounded tubing shall contain not less than 40 per cent 
of fine Para rubber; remainder to consist of such ingredients as 
will insure good aging qualities and service. 

(b) Pure-gum tubing shall contain not less than 92 per cent 
fine Para, not more than 5 per cent sulphur. Remainder of the 
compound shall consist of such ingredients as will insure good 
aging qualities and service. The use of reclaimed rubber is not 
permitted 

INSPECTION.—See 


General Specifications, 








(a) Inspector may cut at random a 4-foot section from each 
lot of 1,000 feet or less : : 
Test See General Specifications and following table. 
(a) Test specimens shall be ; by 1 inch at constricted part. 
TABLE , 
Per Cent Set 
Ultimate Set After 10 
Tensile Elongation, Stretch for Minute Rest, 
Minimur Minimum 10 Minutes Maximum 
Po $ nches Inches 
Con 1s 1-5% 1-4'% 25 
Pure g Le 1-8 1-7 12 
CLOTH INSERTION TUBING 
War Department Specification, No. 333-1-16—June 5, 1919 


(AuTuority or Surety Crecutar No, 8. P. S. & T. Div., January 24, 1919) 

GeNnEerAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
C. I. tubing for general us¢ 

(b) See War Department Specification No. 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 

Dimensions.—(a) See the following table. 

Branpinc.—See See General Specifications. 

(a) Use letters “C. I.” 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Fabric plies shall be of sheeting or a plain weave fabric 
weighing not less than 434 ounces per square yard. 

InspecTion.—See General Specifications. 


Tests.—See General Specifications and following table. 
TABLE 
Size 1/8-Inch 3/16-Inch 1/4-Inch 
Fabric, plies, minimum 2 3 4 
Thickness 
Tube, minimum in 3/64 3/64 3/64 
Cover. minimum inch 1/64 1/32 1/32 
Ultimate elongation, tube and cover, 
— nche 2-6 2_6 2-6 


minimum 


1 Continued from Tue Invia Russer Wortnv, September 1, 1920, pages 
805-808 


*See Tue Inpta Russer Worn, January 1, 1920, page 214, 





Tensile: 
Tube, minimum .......... -++-pounds 500 500 508 
Cover, Minimum .......0--scees pounds 450 450 450 


WHITE MACHINE RUBBER TUBING 
War Department Specification, No, 333-1-17—June 5, 1919 
(Autnority oF Suprry Crrcutar No, 8, P, S. & T. Drv., January 24, 1919) 

GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
tubing for general use. 

(b) See War Department Specification No, 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods*, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern. 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Dimensions shall be as follows: 


I.D Wall Thickness 
¥%-inch 1/16-inch 
¥%-inch 5/64-inch 
¥Y%-inch 3/32-inch 
¥%-inch 1/ 8-inch 

l-inch 1/ 8-inch 
1%-inches 3/16-inch 


BranpDING.—Not required. 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Tubing shall be white. 

InspecTion.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Inspector may cut at random a 3-foot section from each 
lot of 1,000 feet or less, 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following table. 

(a) Test specimens to be % by 1 inch at the constricted part. 


TABLE 
Tensile, minimum . eeewoevieeaes a ee . pounds 900 
ee re eer eer inches 1-5 
Set: 
EB Fe a ee inches 1-4 
Per cent set after 10-minute rest..........eeseeeeees maximum 25 


RUBBER TIPS FOR FLEXIBLE METALLIC HOSE 
War Department Specification, No. 335-1-l—June 5, 1919 
(AutHority or Surpry Crrcutar No, 8, P. S. & T. Div., January 24, 1919) 

GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
molded tips to be used with metallic hose in airplanes, etc. 

(b) See War Department Specification No, 333-1-1, headed 
General Specification for Mechanical Rubber Goods’, which is 
made a part hereof, except in such cases as the provisions below 
directly conflict. In such cases the word and meaning of this 
specification will govern. 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Size and shape, together with metal tips, as specified in 
proposal. 

Branpinc.—See General Specifications. 

MATERIAL.—See General Specifications. 

INSPECTION.—See General Specifications, 

(a) Manufacturer shall furnish inspector with eight strips 
for test purposes, as specified in the General Specifications, fo 
each shipment 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following table. 


TABLE 
Tensile, minimum : bn eheneskebee ..-pounds 800 
Ultimate elongation 
 voudexsceanebead) dace kkas bs ceeeetunenees . .inches 2-9 
PED. cence deseses bdoeensntecscsagvaetestennens inches 2-5 
BUMPERS 
War Department Specification, No, 335-1-3—June 5, 1919 


(AutHority or Suppry Crrcutar No, 8, P. S. & T. Div., January 24, 1919) 

GENERAL.—(a) This specification covers the requirements for 
automobile bumpers. 

(b) See General Specifications for Mechanical Rubber Goods’ 
which are a part hereof. 

Construction.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Size and shape as specified in proposal. 

BranpDiInGc.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Shall be molded with the words “U. S. A. Bumper,” 
manufacturer’s name, and date. Any other branding shall be 
specified in proposal. 

MATERIALS.—See General Specifications. 

Inspection.—See General Specifications. 

(a) Inspector shall select 3 pieces at random from each and 
every shipment of 1,000 pieces or less. 

Tests.—See General Specifications and following table. 

(a) Test pieces shall be cut from bumpers and buffed to a 
thickness of approximately ™%-inch. 


TABLE 
Tensile, minimum ...... Gd ueutnesnaasehuuee pounds 800 
a_i are a ee Peer ee inches 2S 
DE, GE oiine sepeccdbaseenenseesabeerbaud inches 2-9 
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The Obituary Record 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. 

OLONEL Harry E. Converse, president of the Boston Rubber 

C Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, and for many years one 

of the prominent figures in the American rubber trade, died 

of heart failure at his country estate, “The Moorings,” in Marion, 

Massachusetts, December 

8, aged 57. He had been 

in failing health for more 
than a year. 

Colonel Converse was 
born in Malden in 1863, 
the son of the late Elisha 
Slade Converse, founder 
of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., first mayor of 
Malden and popularly re- 
garded as Malden’s “grand 
old man.” Following his 
education in the public 
schools and in the 
Chauncy Hall School, of 
Boston, he entered his 
father’s employ as office 
boy in 1882 and soon pro- 
cured a lumper’s job. 
After two years he was 
called into the office, where 
he successively filled sev- 
eral responsible positions, 
being appointed assistant general manager in 1894 and general 
manager the following year. On the death of his father he was 
elected president and a director of the company. 

In 1899 Colonel Converse was made a director of the United 
States Rubber Co., succeeding George A. Lewis, resigned, and 
also became a director of the Bay State Rubber Co., Boston 
Rubber Co., American Rubber Co., Revere Rubber Co., Glen- 
dale Elastic Fabric Co., and Rubber Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co. 

He was also identified with numerous other business interests, 
having been a director of the Cotton & Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Insurance Co. of New England, Industrial Mutual Insurance Co., 
Broadway Storage Co., East Boston Dry Dock Co., Metropolitan 
Storage Warehouse Co., Touraine Confectionery Co., Glenark 
Knitting Co., Export Lumber Co., and the First National Bank 
of Malden. He was trustee of the Malden Hospital, Malden 
Savings Bank, the Soldiers Home in Chelsea and the estate of 
Elisha Slade Converse. 

Prominent in public life as well, he served two years in the 
Malden city council, was for several years fire commissioner of 
that city, a quartermaster in the state militia, and as a member 
of the staff of Governor Wolcott, with the rank of cglonel, went 
to the front during the Spanish-American war. His public spirit 
was further shown by building the Malden Auditorium and its 
annex in order to give that city high-class amusements. 

Yachting was his favorite diversion in leisure hours and he 
became one of the most prominent yachtsmen in the East, being 
a member of the New York, Larchmont, Eastern, Boston and 
Beverly Yacht Clubs. At “The Moorings,” his 65-acre estate 
overlooking Buzzards Bay, a place of much hospitality in past 
years, a wireless telegraph system kept him in constant touch 
with his several yachts when they were in surrounding waters. 

Colonel Converse was a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of numerous associations and clubs, including The Rub- 
ber Association of America, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Home Market 





Coronet Harry FE. Converse 





Club, Real Estate Exchange of Boston, Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Brookline Country Club, Boston Art Club, and the 
Algonquin and Exchange Clubs of Boston. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary Caroline (Parker) Con- 
verse; two sisters, Mrs. Costello C. Converse and Mrs. Lester 
Leland, both of Boston; three sons, Parker Converse, Roger 
Wolcott Converse, and Elisha Edmands Converse of California; 
and two daughters, Mrs. Margaret Butler of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Mary Essick of Oregon. 

The funeral took place at the Converse homestead in Malden. 
Interment was in the family lot at Woodland Cemetery that city. 

Colonel Converse was a type of the 100 per cent American, a 
worthy successor of his honored father, trusted and respected by 
his business associates, beloved by all who knew him, His un- 
timely death comes as a distinct shock to the rubber trade, by 
which his passing will be generally mourned. 

FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

Commodore Elias Cornelius Benedict, banker, broker, rubber 
planter and yachtsman, whose death, late in November, was briefly 
noted in the December issue of THe INprIA RuBBER WorLpD, was 
for some three score years one of the most picturesque outstand- 
ing figures of the 
American financial 
world, and long 
prominently identi- 
fied with the rub- 
ber industry. 

Born in Som- 
ers, New York 
January 24, 1834, 
the son of the late 
Rev. Henry Bene- 
dict and Mary 
Betts Lockwood 
Benedict, he re- 
ceived his educa- 
tion in the schools 
of Westport, Con- 
necticut, and Buf- 
falo, New York, 
where the spent 
part of his youth. 
When 15 years old 
he became’ clerk in 

ComoporE E. C. the Wall _ street 
cffice of Corning & Co. In 1857 he succeeded to this business and 
organized the firm of Benedict & Co., in 1863 becoming a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. In 1871, Roswell P. Flower, 
later Governor of New York, joined Commodore Benedict and 
the name of the firm was changed to Benedict, Flower & Co. 
This continued for four years, when Commodore Benedict or- 
ganized the present firm of E. C. Benedict & Co. 

He played an important part in the early financial life of New 
York City, and with his brother organized the Gold Exchange 
Bank, which grew out of the gold speculation of the 60’s and 70's. 
He specialized in gas stocks and was for some time president 
of the Commercial Acetylene Co., vice-president of the Indian- 
apolis Gas Co., president of the Greenwich Construction Co., and 
for many years a director of the United States Rubber Co., and 
its subsidiary the General Rubber Co., until he resigned in 1914. 

Ever a hearty believer in outdoor sports for the business man, 
his particular hobby was yachting. He owned several large steam 
yachts at various times in which he cruised to all parts of the 
world, and, as Commodore of the New York Yacht Club and 





BENEDICT 
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Yachting Commissioner of the State of Connecticut for several 
years, became one of the world’s most famous yachtsmen. 

In 1913, with the “Atreus,” formerly the property of John Hays 
Hammond, he was the first private yacht owner to steer his ves- 
sel through the Panama Canal. In his best known yacht, the 
“Oneida,” he cruised more than 275,000 miles, making it practi- 
cally his home during the latter years of his life. His love of 
fishing and other sports won the firm friendship of former Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland, Rear Admiral “Bob” Evans and Thomas 
Jefferson, the actor, with whom his name has requently been 
associated, and all of whom he outlived. It was on the “Oneida,” 
July 1, 1893, while cruising slowly up the East River, New York 
City, that President Cleveland underwent the now famous secret 
operation whereby his entire left upper jaw was removed be- 
cause of a malignant growth, an artificial rubber jaw being sub- 
sequently fitted. And it was with the “Oneida” in 1915 that he 
rescued the crew and eleven passengers from the wrecked sloop 
“Southern Cross” and towed the sloop to the Leeward Islands, 
for which he was officially thanked by the British Government. 

Commodore yachting hobby served his business 
interests to an eminent degree, however. It was his habit to 
spend his winters cruising in southern waters, and his con- 
nection with the rubber industry led to numerous trips of in- 
vestigation to the rubber country of South America during the 
period when crude rubber demand overtook supply. In _ the 
winter of 1904-5 his steam yacht “Virginia” with a party of 
New York rubber men was the second vessel to carry the 
American flag up the Amazon, which he ascended for a thou- 
sand miles. From the facts unearthed by this and several sub- 
sequent trips, together with his experiences as prime mover in 
the Moju Rubber Plantations and Development Co. near Para 
on the Moju River, a tributary of the Amazon, he foresaw the 
hopelessness of greatly increasing the Amazonian rubber output, 
and his investigations were largely instrumental in the early 
interest of the United States Rubber Co., in the plantation rubber 
industry of the Far East. One of his most prized possessions 
was a $5,000 gold cup, presented by the United States Rubber 
Co., commemorating his first trip up the Amazon. It was Com- 
modore Benedict who established wireless telegraphy on the 
Amazon for commercial purposes, it having been found impos- 
sible to establish ordinary telegraph systems in the forests. 

When in 1917, owing to failing health, Commodore, Benedict 
retired from the firm of E. C. Benedict & Co., of which he had 
been the senior partner for sixty years, he was the third oldest 
member of the New York Stock Exchange in the order of ad- 
mission. That year he donated a $500,000 hospital to Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and completed the conversion of his extensive 
and beautiful estate at Indian Harbor, near Greenwich, into a 
model bird sanctuary on plans laid down by the Greenwich 
Bird Protective Association, an organization of prominent resi- 
dents of that town. It was at his Indian Harbor home that he 
died quietly November 23, 1920, in his eighty-seventh year, fol- 
lowing an illness of more than a year due to a complication of 
diseases incident to old age. 

One of our great financiers, keen, progressive and enthusiastic 
in business, jovial, witty and companionable in his leisure hours, 
a thorough sportsman, his death closes a notably active, eventful 
and useful life and will be regretted by those who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. 


Benedict's 


A MANUFACTURER OF TIRE FABRIC LOOMS 

Lucius J. Knowles, president of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Massachusetts, died of influenza in London, 
England, November 26, 1920, while on a business trip. 

Mr. Knowles was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on April 
6, 1879, the son of Francis B. and Hester A. Knowles. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Worcester Academy he took a course 
at Harvard University, graduating with the class of 1902. Wis 





business career began when he joined the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, of which his father was one of the founders. In 
1906 he was appointed treasurer; in 1911, vice-president, and in 
1917, president. He was also president of the Reed-Prentice Co., 
of Worcester from 1914 to 1915. 

He was a director in the Merchants’ National Bank and the 
Bancroft Realty Co., a trustee of the Worcester City Real Es- 
tate Association, a trustee of Burnside Associates, and managing 
trustee of the Knowles Building, all of Worcester. 

He is survived by his widow, one daughter, Sarah M. Knowles, 
and a son, Lucius J. Knowles, Jr. 





PROMINENT IN THE CRUDE RUBBER TRADE 

The death of F. C. J. Pusinelli at the age of 61 years, at Berne, 
Switzerland, on October 30, 1920, has removed one of the best- 
known international figures in 
the Para rubber trade. Mr. 
Pusinelli became associated with 
the London firm of Heilbut, Sy- 
mons & Co., in the early eighties 
and about 1884 he went to Bra- 
zil, where he founded the house 
of Pusinelli, Prusse & Co., the 
chief rubber exporting firm in 
Para and with the London firm 
mentioned practically controlled 
the Para rubber trade at that 


time. 
He continued at the head of 
this company for ten years, 





serving also as German Consul 
and Austrian Vice-Consul for 
several years and for a time as 
a member of the Commercial Chamber of the State of Para. 
In 1897 he returned to London to take a prominent place in the 
management of Heilbut, Symons & Co. 

Mr. Pusinelli was prominent in the rubber trade of the United 
States through his continuous connection with the well-known 
New York firms, Reimers & Co., Poel & Arnold, Arnold & Zeiss, 
and Poel & Kelly. 

F. C. J. Pusinelli was a man of unusual business ability and 
possessed of a broad and analytical mind. He was really a big 
man, yet modest and retiring in disposition. His genial presence 
will be greatly missed by his friends and colleagues in the trade. 


MANUFACTURER OF RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 

Dr. Louis A. Dreyfus, president, treasurer and general manager 
of the L. A. Dreyfus Co., Rosebank, Staten Island, New York, 
died suddenly December 1, 1920, while speaking at the inaugura- 
tion of the municipal trolley service on Staten Island. 

Born in Fremont, Ohio, in 1867, and educated in the public 
schools there, he graduated from the University of Michigan 
with the degree of Ph.C. in 1887, then studied at Heidelberg, 
Germany, and in 1891 received the degree of Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich, Switzerland. 

Returning to the United States he started his business career 
as an analytical chemist in Cleveland and later in Chicago, spe- 
cializing in cold water paints, for which he was granted several 
patents. In 1902 he came to Staten Island as chemist for the 
Muralo Co., a large manufacturer of cold water paints which 
still uses his patents. 

In 1909 Dr. Dreyfus organized the company which bears his 
name. From a small beginning the business grew until in 1917 
it made necessary the erection of the large and modern rubber 
substitute factory at Rosebank. 


F, C. J. Pustnetyr 





Tue Bertin Gummi-Zeitung REPORTS THE DEATH IN VIENNA 
of Georg Schneider, senior partner of G. Schneider, Gummihof, 
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G.m.b.H, Vienna. He was formerly a partner of Metzeler & Co. 
in Munich, and first came to Vienna as representative of that 
firm. He was the first president of the Austrian Association of 
Surgical Rubber Goods Wholesale Dealers. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 





BAMBER’S RUBBER CACULATOR BOOK. MACLAREN & SONS, 
Limited, 37 Shoe Lane, London. Flexible leather, 4% by 6% inches, 
65 pages. 
, ie is a collection of data arranged in convenient pocket form 
for the use of works managers, superintendents, cost clerks, 
salesmen and others who require to ascertain weights of certain 
rubber goods for purposes of manufacture or quotation, in either 
English or metric units, Tables are furnished for washers, disks, 
gas tubing and solid cord, ranging in specific gravity from 1.00 
to 2.00. These are duplicated in English and metric measures and 
cover the full range of sizes in the goods mentioned. Tables are 
included showing specific gravities and corresponding weights 
per cubic inch, and per cubic foot and cubic inches per pound. 
There is also included a table of equivalent times and tempera- 
tures for vulcanization for the adjustment of curing conditions. 
The work is prefaced in English, French, Italian and Spanish, 
with notations concerning the value and use of the tables. It is 
worthy of consideration as a practical help for busy rubber 
factory executives, salesmen and merchants. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL EDITION OF HENDRICK’S COM- 
mercial Register of the United States for Buyers and Sellers. S. E. 
Hendricks Co., Inc., 70 Fifth avenue, New York City. Cloth, 2572 + 
164 pages, 7% by i0 inches. 

This annual register of producers, manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers which has just appeared for 1921, is indispensable as 
a buyers’ reference for men of every industry and business activi- 
ty. The rubber industry is well represented in machinery as well 
as in manufacturing. In order that the wealth of information 
contained in the volume shall be readily accessible, it is divided 
into sections, indicated in color on the edges of the leaves, namely : 
Index to Trades; Classified Trades Section; Trade Names Sec- 
tion; Alphabetical Section; Advertisers’ Index. A Service Bureau 
is maintained free of charge by the publishers for the assistance 
of users of the register. In case one cannot find the information 
wished for, a request to the bureau will enlist its services to find 
the article or manufacturer required, and a reply will be promptly 


sent. 





“EXPORT REGISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF ee TRUS 
tries.” Industrial Publicity Service, Limited, London, 1920. Cloth, 
312 pages, 7 by 9% inches. 

“The Export Register of the Federation of British Industries” 
is an epitome of all British industry, and is the first book of its 
class to give a comprehensive survey of this broad field and to 
be of real service to all who use or buy British goods throughout 
the world. It is divided by an industrial grouping system, with 
an elastic number of groups, of which Rubber, Asbestos, Leather 
and Allied Trades is an important member, with five subdivisions. 
Principal business houses are grouped under firm names and 
also listed under the names of their products in the index of 
manufactures and products. The Federation of British Industries 
was founded during the war and occupies a predominant place 
in British industry today. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





He YEAR BooK oF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
London (Inc.) for 1920 is an interesting compilation contain- 

ing lists of officers, directors, committees and membership, together 
with the president’s report for the year and the by-laws of the 
Chamber. The aims of the Chamber, which was organized in 1916, 


are to promote friendship and trade between the United States and 
Great Britain. In America it works closely with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the leading trade and finan- 
cial organizations. In Great Britain the Chamber has established 
useful working relations with the British Government and the 
leading British commercial and industrial organizations. Among 
the associate members are several of the most important Ameri- 
can manufacturers of the principal lines of rubber goods, such 
as footwear, tires, mechanicals, etc. 

A MOST COMPLETE CATALOG OF HARDWARE AND PLUMBERS’ RUBBEP 
specialties has just been issued by the Lavelle Rubber Co., 
413-421 North Franklin street, Chicago, Illinois. It is well 
printed, profusely illustrated, and describes everything in the 
line from anti-splashers to welding hose. 

AN ESTEEMED BRITISH CONTEMPORARY, The Financier, LonpDon, 
oldest among financial daily papers in that city, has recently 
published a 16-page pamphlet entitled “A Tax on Turnover.” 
The solution set forth of the nation’s fiscal problem, which is no 
less applicable to the affairs of the United States, was first 
advocated in England by The Financier, which believes it to be 
“the only safe and effective substitute for the excess profits duty 
which now cripples industry and trade, inflates prices, causes 
unemployment and is largely responsible for prevailing discon- 
tent.” 





INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
A BRIEF FOR OFFICIAL RUBBER FIGURES 
To THE Epitor: 
EAR SIR: In analyzing the article in THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp, December 1, 1920, covering “The Rubber Surplus 
and its Relation to Future Tire Production,” written by Richard 
Hoadley Tingley, my attention was drawn to Table 1, showing 
the world’s production, consumption and surplus of rubber from 
1912 to 1919, inclusive, and on comparing his “consumption” 
figures of 1912 to 1917 with the figures as compiled by the War 
Service Committee of the Rubber Industry of the U. S. A,, I 
am unable to reconcile them, and would request further informa- 
tion that will explain these differences satisfactorily. 

If you will refer to the second chart of the memorandum 
prepared by the War Service Committee, and particularly to the 
lower half of the chart which covers “World’s Consumption,” 
you will note that the figures given on United States consump- 
tion agree with the charted lines accurately, but when you com- 
pare the figures of the consumption of the “Rest of the World” 
with the drawn chart you will find that the figures are only 
shown for Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, and no 
figures are recorded for “The Rest of the World” as shown on 
the chart in pink color. For instance, take the year 1916, the 
chart shows a consumption for the rest of the world of approxi- 
mately 85,000 tons, while the figures beside the chart are as 
follows: 





Ce TS oc nctbenivecsevecsatecsicnns 26,760 
PE ca cdeceenisesedsnsesssederdeesans 14,685 
IE nv. dev cnishans secsensdsdeovaciese 3,000 
OEE as favccipieessaceeicsneerusancdies 8,552 

po ee rer re re 52,997 


Note that the chart differs from the figures by 85,000 tons— 
52,997, or approximately 32,013 tons, which apparently is con- 
sumption by the rest of the world outside of other countries 
enumerated, and if this is true, then Mr. Tingley’s figures are 
wrong, as his consumption figures as shown on Table 1, only 
take the aggregate of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy, leaving out the balance of the world, which 
would be made up of Russia, Japan, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
etc. 
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In other words, Mr. Tingley’s figures on the world’s consump- 


tion differ from the War Service Chart as follows: 
War Service Committee 
Charts, in Tons Mr. Tingley’s 

‘ Figures as Per Differ 
Year U.S.A Rest of World Total Table No. 1 ence 
1912 . 52,964 45.000 97,964 95,863 2,101 
1913 ecccce §2,179 56,000 108,179 102,455 5,724 
1914 61,251 59,000 120,251 99,800 20,451 
ee os 96,792 61,000 157,792 135,214 22,578 
1916 116,477 85.000 201,477 169,474 32,003 
1917 177,088 8) .000 57,088 229,017 28,071 
942,751 831,823 110,928 


\bove figures show an additional 110,928 tons consumed in six 
years, which apparently Mr. Tingley has not taken into considera- 
Committee intend to show this as 
surplus in place of consumption. If Mr. Tingley has omitted this 
quantity, then his figures of 224,000 tons world’s surplus at the 
1919, should be 112,000 tons. 
riticism to make and that is in the Trade 
of 165,000 tons consumed for the first nine 
months of this year compared with the War Service Committee 
onsumption figures, as shown on Table 2, of 236,977 tons for the 
United States, from reports 


tion, or else the War Service 


end of nearer 


I have a further 


News Service figures 


when 


full year of 1919 in the 

eceived from other sources the belief is that the production of 
tires, etc., for the first nine months of this year was greater than 
1919, yet the figures of the Trade News Service would have us 
believe that less rubber was consumed on a greater production 


f rubber goods 

If the production of rubber tires and goods was as great for 
the first nine months of 1920 as they were for 1919, then it is 
obvious that if 1919 figures of rubber consumption are correct the 
United States consumed as much in nine months as in the 
previous twelve or nearer 236,000 tons instead of 165,000 tons 

Bear in mind that I do not constitute myself as an authority on 
the rubber supply and demand of the world, but I do believe 
that the figures as given in Mr. Tingley’s article of December 
require further explanation 

It is certainly to be regretted that the rubber importers and 
manufacturers are leaving this important matter in the form of a 
guess, and if supply has anything to do with demand, and simple 
economies prove it has, then it is exceedingly difficult to hazard 
a forecast of prices for the next twelve months at least. 

If the reason of the importers and manufacturers is as Mr. 
Tingley states, “that the individual holdings are a private matter 
to be kept a trade secret,” then why cannot the Rubber Associa- 
tion educate the rubber companies to the importance of obtaining 
authentic figures that can be depended on, giving them assurance 
that no individual holdings will be open to a competitor, but that 
all figures be sent to an impartial party such as Babson Statistical 
Organization, who would be under bond not to disclose any 
figures but the totals of all the industries using rubber in the 
manufacture of goods? 

C. D. McKinnon, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

RUBBERIZED DICE 
To THe Eprror 
EAR SIR: 

I read an article of yours not long ago in which you stated 
that every line of work and sport today found rubber necessary 
in some form. Now, down here shooting craps is a pretty gen- 
erally popular sport. We don’t use rubber in it, either. Seems 
like your statement was a trifle broad. 

El Paso, Texas W. G. S. 


We cannot agree with the writer in his conclusions for 
they are erroneous. In proof we cite one of the several 
advertisements found in a prominent sporting paper: 


Rupperizep Friction Dice 
The Latest Creation in Transparent Dice Work, 
Either Missouts or Passers, $5.00 per Pair, wer 
Pay More? Rubberizing Liquid, Best Made, $6, 
per Bottle. 
As to the wisdom of using magic liquids in his locality, that 
is a question—The Editor. 





JUDICIAL DECISIONS 





HE B. F. Gooprich Ruspper Co.. vs. ParsHetsxy Bros. 

Where plaintiff, after cancellation of a contract between 
it and another providing for delivery of tires to defendant, by 
mistake delivered such tires, plaintiff is entitled to the return of 
the tires, or to recover from defendant their value, notwith- 
standing, had the tires been delivered pursuant to contract, de- 
fendant would not have been liable—New York Supplement 
Reporter, Volume 183, page 30. 


U. S. Rupper Co. vs. SILVERSTEIN. 

In an action on a guaranty in writing, which was ambiguous 
on the question whether it guaranteed sales to two sons of the 
guarantor or one, evidence held to sustain a finding that it was 
a guaranty as to both 

Whether letter: “Inclosed find check for the three above 
bills. Please do not send my statements and my son’s statements 
Send him his, and me mine. They do business for 
themselves, and therefore send them separate statements, but 
I am good for what they buy”—was a guaranty of sales to two 
sons of defendant, or only one, in accordance with a prior oral 
agreement, held for the jury—Northeastern Reporter, Volume 
128, page 123. 

Farr vS. Hartrorp Rupsper Works. 

Under Workmen’s Compensation Act (Gen. St. 1918, §§5351, 
5352) employe, who had previously lost sight of left eye, and 
was hit in the right eye, so that he was rendered totally and 
permanently blind, held entitled to award for total permanent 
incapacity under section 5351, i. ¢. to a weekly compensation 
of one-half his weekly earnings at the time of the injury for 
520 weeks.—Atlantic Reporter, Volume 111, page 193. 


In rE U. S. Rupper Co. 

Under Trade-Mark Act, 5 (Comp. St. §9490), denying regis- 
tration to any mark consisting of insignia of the United States, 
no trade-mark having the letters “U. S.” as its most prominent 
feature can be registered—Federal Reporter, Volume 265, page 
1016. 

MeTALLic Rupper Tire Co. vs. Hartrorp Rupper Works Co. 
United States District Court, Connecticut. 

Where infringement by defendant after termination of its 
license was willful and deliberate, it is liable for all profits 
made, and cannot require complainant to accept the royalty 
fixed by the license contract. 

Where infringement was willful and deliberate, and it con- 
tested recovery in the courts for 12 years, complainant held 
entitled to interest from the date of the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, holding the patent valid and infringed, 
except for the time the matter of accounting was held for 
decision by the master after close of the evidence before 
him.—Federal Reporter, Volume 266, page 543. 


sons. 


together. 


ADJUDICATED PATENTS 

I. T. S. Rupper Co. vs. Unitep States Lace & Brarn Manvu- 
FACTURING Co. United States District Court, Rhode Island. 

The Tufford reissue patent, No. 14,049, for a resilient heel lift 
having its body portion of concavo-convex form on every line 
of cross-section, should be construed with reference to form and 
function of the structure shown. As so construed claims 5, 6 
and 7 held not anticipated, valid, and infringed.—Federal Re- 
porter, volume 266, page 375. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


ANNUAL MEETING 
HE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING Of The Rubber Association will 
‘i be held in the Astor gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, on Monday, January 10, 1921, at 2.30 p. m. Mat- 
ters of great importance to the Association will be discussed, and 
a large attendance is expected. 


ANNUAL DINNER 

The twenty-first annual dinner of The Rubber Association of 
America will be held in the grand ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria at 7 p. m. Firm members, affiliated members, associate 
members and those in their employ are eligible to attend and 
may invite guests, no limitation being placed to on the sale of 
tickets. The seating will be at round tables accommodating ten 
persons. Members who desire entire tables or who wish to sit 
together, but do not require an entire table, will so state when 
ordering tickets, the price of which is eight dollars. 


NOMINEES FOR ELECTION TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
New York, December 7, 1920. 
To firm members: 

The terms of the following named directors of The Rubber 
Association expire with the annual meeting in January, 1921: 
F. A. Seiberling, H. T. Dunn, C. J. Davol, W. J. Kelly, C. W. 
McLaughlin. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of-the Association provide that 
the Nominating Committee shall submit to firm members, at least 
thirty days in advance of the annual meeting, the names of 
nominees selected by that committee, to be voted upon at the 
annual meeting for election to the Board of Directors for a term 
of three years, viz.: January, 1921—January, 1924. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws, your Committee on Nominations herewith submits the 
names of ten firm representatives of firm members of the Associa- 
tion as nominees, five of whom are to be elected at the annual 
meeting on January 10, 1921; F. A. Seiberling, president, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; H. T. Dunn, president, The Fisk 
Rubber Co.; John J. Watson, Jr., president, Lee Tire & Rubber 
Co.; F. H. Jones, treasurer, Tyer Rubber Co.; W. O'Neil, vice- 
president, The General Tire & Rubber Co.; J. W. Thomas, vice- 
president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Tracy S. Lewis, presi- 
dent, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Horace De Lisser, chairman 
Board of Directors, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.; J. H. Kelly, vice- 
president, Hewitt Rubber Co.; F. R. Henderson, F. R. Henderson 
& Co. 

It should be noted that as a result of the policy determined 
upon by the Board of Directors there are submitted the names 
of ten firm representatives (which is twice the number of vacan- 
cies in the Board of Directors) in order that there may be oppor- 
tunity for selection. 

Attention is directed to the fact that five of the major branches 
of the rubber industry are represented by the list of ten nominees, 
to wit: tires, mechanical goods, sundries, footwear and crude 
rubber, and it is suggested that in determining upon the nomi- 
nees for whom their votes will be cast at the annual meeting, 
firm members give consideration to the desirability of electing 
a representative of each of the branches of the industry referred 
to. 

The vote at the annual meeting will be conducted by the use 
of regular ballots which will be distributed at the proper time. 

B. G. Work, F. C. Hood, 

H. S. Firestone, H. C. Pearson, 

G. B. Hodgman, Committee on Nominations. 
A. L. Vites, General Manager. 


VOTING AND PROXIES—SUGGESTED REVISION OF THE 


CONSTITUTION 
New York, December 7, 1920. 
To firm and affiliated members: 


Under the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Association each firm member is entitled to a vote at the annual 
meeting, to be cast by the registered firm representative only, un- 
less his power is delegated to some one in the employ of or acting 
for the firm member and holding a written proxy. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association provides that 
affiliated members may not vote for the election of directors nor 
upon questions which relate solely to the rubber industry itself. 
On all other matters each affiliated member is entitled to a vote, 
to be cast by its registered firm representative only, unless his 
power is delegated to some one in the employ of or acting for the 
affiliated member and holding a written proxy. 

In view of the fact that at the annual meeting on January 10, 
balloting for the election of directors will be necessary because 
ten firm representatives have been nominated by the Committee on 
Nominations to fill five vacancies in the board, the use of a 
signed proxy in the event of the inability of any firm representative 
to attend becomes a more important matter than heretofore. It is 
hoped that our members will bear this in mind and will be certain 
to make use of the enclosed proxy, if negessary, delegating 
authority to the general manager of the Association or to some 
other representative to vote for them in the event of their inability 
to be present. 

An important change in the Constitution and By-Laws, involv- 
ing Section 2 of Article XI, concerning the annual dues, is pro- 
posed, with the approval of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, to be voted upon at the annual meeting. The suggested sub- 
stitute and the present Section 2 are shown on the attached 
memorandum, for the purpose of comparison. 

The effect of the proposed modification of this section relating 
to annual dues is to require manufacturing firm members, as a 
condition to their holding membership, to agree to contribute to 
the income of the Association on the basis of a pro-rata fee of a 
specified number of cents per 100 pounds of crude rubber pur- 
chased by them, in addition to the annual basic membership fee 
and the initiation fee_now in effect. In other words, it is proposed 
to make permanent, as a part of the By-Laws, the equitable basis 
which has been in effect for the past two years under an arrange- 
ment for the voluntary contribution of the fee by manufacturing 
firm members. The exact amount of and method of collection of 
the fee is to be under the control of the association membership 
and subject to change at the regular annual or a special meeting of 
the Association. 

It is believed that the proposed change is justified by the equit- 
able and satisfactory operation of the plan which it is now desired 
to establish on a permanent basis by making the fee a part of the 
regular membership dues of manufacturing firm members. 

A. L. Vites, General Manager. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS OF ARTICLE XI, SECTION 2, OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


PRESENT 
Article XI. Section 2 


ANNUAL Dues. The annual dues for the firm members shall 
be fifty dollars ($50) per annum, for affiliated members twenty- 
five dollars ($25) per annum, and for associate members five 
dollars ($5) per annum payable in advance. All dues for mem- 
bers shall become payable on January 1 in each year. Members 
elected after January 1 in each year shall pay a proportion of the 
annual dues for the balance of that year beginning with the first of 
the month following election. Members who fail to pay their 
entrance fees, annual dues, or other indebtedness within thirty 
days after the same become due, shall be notified by the treasurer, 
and if payment is not made within the next succeeding thirty 
days, shall be reported to the Executive Committee as in arrears, 
and may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped 
from the membership rolls. 

PROPOSED 
Article XI. Section 2 
ANNUAL Dues. The annual dues for affiliated members shall 


be twenty-five dollars ($25) per annum and for associate mem- 
’ 
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bers five dollars ($5) per annum payable in advance on January 
l in each year. The annual dues for firm members shall include 
a basic fee of fifty dollars ($50) per annum payable in advance on 
January 1 in each year and for all manufacturing firm members 
an additional pro rata annual fee based upon the amount of crude 
rubber purchased by each of such members. The rate upon which 
such pro rata fee shall be based for each year or any portion there- 
of and the time and method of payment of such fee shall be de- 
termined by the Association at its annual meeting or at any special 
meeting duly called for that purpose. Members elected after 
January 1 in each year shall pay a proportion of the annual dues 
for the balance of that year beginning with the first of the month 
following election. Members who fail to pay their entrance fees, 
annual dues or other indebtedness within thirty days after the same 
become due, shall be notified by the treasurer, and if payment is 
not made within the next succeeding thirty days, shall be ‘reported 
to the Executive Committee as in arrears, and may, at the discre- 
tion of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the member- 
ship rolls. 

ASSOCIATION NOTES 


For convenience in accounting, membership in the Association 
will be for the calendar year instead of the year from the first 
of the month following the date of election. To make this rule 
1921, bills rendered will be for an amount 
which represents that portion of the membership dues earned 
during 1920; thus, if a membership account is due on April 1, 
bill will be rendered for an amount which represents the propor- 
tion which nine months bears to one year, or $37.50. Accounts 
due at other times during the year will be billed proportionately, 
so that on January 1, 1921, all membership accounts may be 


effective January 1, 


billed for the full membership dues for one year from that date. 

The proposal of Secretary Houston, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for a should not disturb tire 
manufacturers at this time, for the Tax Committee of the As- 


revision of the excise tax 


sociation is closely in touch with the situation. 

The Rubber Association will contribute $10,000 to the support 
of the Highway & Education Committee, 
with the understanding, however, that it is to cover the year 1921 


Highway Transport 


and that the Association is not obligated to any greater extent 
than that. 
The 


Firm member, Raymond Rubber Co., R. N. 


members were elected 


November 30, 1920: 
Agnew, firm repre- 


following 


sentative, Titusville, New Jersey. Associate members: P. Law- 
rence Munch, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts; 
Fred B. Peterson, Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc., 59 Pine street, 
New York 
NEW YORK HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SHOW 
The New York Highway Transportation Show will be held 


under the auspices of the Motor Truck Association of America, 
Inc., in the Twelfth Regiment Armory, 62nd street and Columbus 
avenue, and the First Field Artillery Armory, 68th street and 
York City, from January 3 to 8, inclusive, the 
week preceding the New York Automobile Show. The show 
will be conducted by motor truck people for motor truck users, 
and not only to sell motor trucks and accessories, but to educate 


Broadway, New 


the public in the economic advantages of motor truck transport 
and to demonstrate the necessity for a national highway system. 

The leading motor trucks and commercial vehicles will be on 
exhibit, together with trailers and accessories, including tires. 
There wil] be numerous educational exhibits, and a continuous 
tableau depicting the evolution of transportation in all lands; 
also model truck terminals and traffic control. 

The program will be as Monday, “Opening Day”; 
Tuesday, “Army Day”; Wednesday, “Motor Accident Prevention 
Day”; Thursday, “Highway Transportation Day”; Friday, 
“Farmers’ Day”; Saturday, “Motor Truck Association Day.” 
There will be prize contests, educational addresses by transporta- 
tion authorities, and motion pictures showing the advantages of 
motor trucks, the abuses of pneumatic and solid tires, and the 
slow-moving section 


follows: 


methods of overcoming such abuses. A 









of one film shows what happens to the tires, springs, frame, 
body and load when a truck traveling at high speed hits an 
obstruction and rebounds on the level road. 





GOOD ROADS CONGRESS AND SHOW AT CHICAGO 

The American Road Builders’ Association, which includes in 
its membership the highway and street officials, engineers and 
contractors, together with the manufacturers of road machinery, 
materials and transportation equipment throughout the United 
States and Canada, will hold its Eighteenth Annual Convention, 
Eleventh American Good Roads Congress, and Twelfth National 
Good Roads Show at the Coliseum, Chicago, February 9 to 12. 

More than 40,000 square feet of floor space will be devoted to 
the exhibits which many manufacturers of road materials, road 
building machinery and highway transportation equipment are 
preparing to send. A large attendance is assured, including gov- 
ernment, state and municipal authorities, together with road, 
automotive and chemical engineers, contractors, agriculturists, 
motorists and large users of trucks, tractors and other highway 
transportation equipment. 





INVOICE FORMS STANDARDIZED 

After two years of intensive work in cooperation with asso- 
ciations, trade papers and leading business houses, a standard 
form of invoices has been adopted by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents that will avoid the need of private forms, 
the use of rubber stamps to provide special spaces, and will 
greatly simplify the work of purchasing agents and auditors. 
The basic size is 8!4 by 7 inches, the same as the standardized 
voucher, to facilitate filing together, and the same width as the 
standardized 8'%4 by 3% inch check. The invoice may, however, 
be from 7 to 14 inches from top to bottom, anything over 7 
inches being folded back on a dotted or ruled line for filing. 
The paper stock used is 17 by 22 or 17 by 28 and a tolerance 
of %-inch is allowed so that invoices when padded can be 
trimmed. 





STANDARD OCEAN BILL OF LADING NEEDED 

Owing to the great losses and hardships which have been in- 
curred by its members engaged in import trade, through improper 
handling of merchandise by steamship companies, the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., has taken the 
initiative in a movement looking toward standardization of ocean 
bills of lading which promises to gain the support of trade or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

A circular letter issued by the association includes numerous 
extracts from ocean bills of lading to show the arbitrary atti- 
tude of many steamship lines which ignore the rights of shipper 
and consignee, and points out the need of a standard bill of 
lading comparable to that used by the railroads, also congres- 
sional action to frame harbor laws equitable to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Harbor laws are favored that clearly set forth the duties 
of ocean carriers, consignees and local carriers in connection 
with loading, unloading, segregating and removing goods from 
the pier. The obligation of the carrier to deliver in good con- 
dition the identical goods received is specially emphasized be- 
cause the average merchant draws and accepts drafts with an 
ocean bill of lading as security. It is recognized that varying 
port conditions in certain countries or in certain harbors may 
render one uniform ocean bill of lading impracticable and 
that several standard forms may be necessary. 

It would seem that in the long run steamship companies as 
well as merchants would benefit by a clean-cut code of procedure 
avoiding the misunderstandings, shortages and litigation bound 
to follow in the wake of present methods. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

CONSERVE its cash resources The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
‘Trams Massacliusetts, has passed the quarterly dividend of 75 

cents a share on common stock, due January 1, 1921, although 
it has been more than earned during the past year. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on the first preferred stock 
has been declared payable February 1 to stockholders of record 
January 21, 1921. 

The financial position of the company is sound, with quick 
assets in the ratio of two to one to liabilities. Sales for the 
twelve months ended December 21 were approximately $42,000,- 
000 against $43,600,000 in 1919, the company’s biggest year. 
While inventories are larger than normal, finished tires con- 
sist of standard salable sizes, mostly four-inch and under. At 
the end of the year stocks of cotton fabric, rubber and other 
materials are to be marked down to sound values, the re- 
adjustment being effected out of 1920 earnings without drawing 
on the previously accumulated surplus. Spring business to date 
is reported fully up to that of last year, being little affected by 
the present condition of the automobile industry, as less than 
25 per cent of total sales are for original equipment. 

Sales of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, for its 
fiscal year ended October 31, were $6,598,000.00, being 95 per cent 
greater than last year. Net earnings, after heavy charge offs, 
to reduce inventories and raw materials from original cost to 
amounted to $524,000.00, being 135 per 


present market values, 
Comparative sales and 


cent increase over the preceding year. 
earnings for the past four years are as follows: 


Year Sales Earnings 
Be ea reas . Coe eee ounce MES ee win $1,200,000. $104,457.60 
1918 . 2,324,000. 203,406.47 
1919 seccentos SAGE 223,705.52 
BE Wasestsavonsiaeseddueks pene . 6,598,000. 524,742.73 

The Mason company does not have a pound of high-priced 
fabric or rubber on undelivered contracts, and its inventories 


of: finished tires in stock at factory and its twenty-two branches 
are less than normal. Sales, which gradually declined until 
October, have since gone steadily upward, and January sales 
will almost be normal. 

The report of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for the last 
fiscal year shows total sales of $114,980,260 compared with $91,- 
078,514 for the preceding year, an increase of 26 per cent. The 
report states that the high peak of production was reached in 
April when the daily average was 28,000 tires. Net earnings 
were $9,396,912. The company set aside $8,151,750 for deprecia- 
tion of inventory. Total current assets exclusive of investments 
in other companies and in securities, as well as investments in 
land, machinery and equipment, were $73,732,502. Total assets 
were $107,404,200, against which there were total current liabilities 
of $32,684,569. 

The financial staterient of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company as of August 31, 1920, disclosed total assets of $10,- 
448,348 contrasted with $7,340,409 the same time a year ago. 
Merchandise is carried at $4,926,299, against $2,675,255 last year ; 
and cash and debts receivable contrast $2,506,938 with $1,809,192 
in the previous year. Accounts and notes payable are placed at 
$3,336,352. compared with $1,460,026; and the surplus is reported 
at $2,161,996 against $2,030,383 in 1919. 

Plans for $40,000,000 financing and the selection of a new board 
of directors for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
had virtually been completed when suit for receivership was filed 
in the Common Pleas Court at Columbus, Ohio, by Frank S. 
Monnett as a stockholder. This suit was subsequently dismissed 


by the court 


The directors of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, in order to conserve cash resources have voted to omit 
the quarterly dividend on the preferred stock. This action was 
taken in view of the general trade and credit conditions through- 
out the country. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pay- Stock of 
Company Stock Rate able Record 
American Chicle Co...........:. Pfd. 1%4%4q Jan. 3 Dec. 18 
SS eee Pfd. 34%s8.a. Jan. 1 £Dec, 27 
Bergougnan Rubber Corporation.. Pfd, 1%%4q 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Com. $3 q. Dec.15 Dee. 1 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Pfd. $3 s.a. Dec. 15 Dee, 1 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co..... Pfd. 14% 4. Jan. 1 Dee. 20 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., = 
[aay Golesi ata d. 14% 4q. Dec. 31 c. 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. Com 14% . Jan Dee. HY 
Delion Tire & Rubber Co....... . Pfd. 2% q. Jan. 1 Dec. 24 
du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. Com 2% Dec. 15 Nov. 39 
du Pont. E. I., de Nemours & Co. Com 2%% stk. Dec.15 Nov. 30 
du Pont, E. I.; de Nemours & Co. Deb 14% Jan.25 Jan. 10 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co..... . Com 6% a. | —' aeeen 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc. Com $0.37% 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc... Pfd, 1%% 4. Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.......... 6% Pfd. $1.50q. Jan. 1 Dec. 17 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.......... Com, 14% 4. Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co...... . Pfd. 14% q. Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co.... Com. 2u% 4. Dec. 1 fov. 15 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation Com. $0.50 q. Jan. 5 Dec. 20 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation Pfd. $0.37%q. Jan. 5 Dec. 20 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
DecemBer 23, 1920 
High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber Co., Imc........ faane — . oe 24% 24% 
The Fisk Rubber Co............ sera oee .. 10% 10% 10% 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.......... 33% 28 33 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., pfd.... 70% 70 70 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.................4.. 32% 29 32 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., pfd.. “sad —— "eA aa 
Keystone T. & R. Co., Inc..... pineeae 7% 6% 7 
BOO Be @ So CORP cuvccces jaten uy s ; 17 16 17 
United States Rubber Co..............ccceee: 58% 53 58% 
United States Rubber Co., "pfd.. vines 98 97 7 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations on the Cleveland Stock Exchange, December 
20, of stock of the principal rubber companies were supplied by Otis & Co., 
Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. : 
ast 
Sale Bid Asked 
eee Ee Oe, Ginn 60s 6 ethienhwan Kes ebaee 80 : 82 
en a. ae me Ck, BOO Bo vivevcesstees 81% 80 81% 
eee eS a SS eee 74 = 74 
General T. & &. Co., pfd ivatakke és e380 Ce oe 
Se as ee EE EG eck bi cee edawacevenees 35% is 
The B. F. Goodrich Co, OTe rrr 75% . 75% 
y OS ot 8 ere 26 21 22 
The Goodyear T. & R. Co. g PEedséorecnsipes 52% 45% 46 
Relly-Springneld T. & BR. Co. ......ccseccccess 49 
Kelly-Springfield T. & R. Co., pfd............. 120 ‘ 
The Miller Rubber Co......... ieseent 75 71 75 
The Miller Rubber Co., pfd.......... oe 76 78 
Portage Rubber Co.......... : eae ceee: oa 17 22% 
Portage Rubber Co., pfd............... Ss - 50 
BU CN GI no cc cscs ose weevtiscscocesocce 350% _ 
Swinehart T. i Pathe hehdnnseshedsehenes 39 - 
eeene 15 12 28 


Victor Rubber Co.........005: 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 
A. C. G, Sales Co., Inc., December 13 (New York), $100,000. A. C. 
Geraci, Buffalo, New York; P. Lisi, McIntyre; J. Isgro, Punxsutawney— 
both in Pennsylvania. To sell tires. 
Barker Seouiation Co., Inc., December 8 (New York), $1,000. W. P. 
and J. H. Barker; C. A. Barner—all of 27 William street, New York City. 
To manufacture water roof and insulated fabrics. 
Burlock Non- axis ire Corp., The, November 29 (Delaware), $250 —. 
. E. Burlock; E. Speigel; W. D.’ Beardsley—all of Nyack, New York 
t) A tires. 
Cigol-Behrens Rubber Mfg. Co., The, November 10 (New Jersey), 
$350,000. J. H. Behrens, president "and treasurer; Davenport, secre- 
tary. Principal office, Lodi, Bergen County, New Jersey. To manufacture 
molded rubber goods, etc. 
Collins Puncture Proof Tube Co., Movember 26 (New Jersey), $200,000. 
Mercer—all of Hackensack, New 


- Kinzley, Jr.; W. B. Mackay, Jr.; J. W 
ersey. srincipal office, Hackensack, New Jersey. To manufacture tires 
and tubes. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., December 3 (Delaware), $200,000. C. T. 
Cohee; . Outten; S. L Mackey—all of Wilmington, Delaware. To 
manufacture rubber tires. 

Dixie Tire & Rubber Association, November 12 (Delaware), $500,000. 
J. E. Mayo; J. D. Youngblood; R. T. Meadow—all of Dallas, Texas. 
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Eureka Tube Protector Co., November 8 (Maine), $200,000. G. H. 

Keyes, president; B. F. Carroll, treasurer—both of Boston, Mass.; J. F. 

Dana, Clerk, Portland, Maine. Principal office, Portland, Maine. To 


manufacture and sell automobile tube and tire protectors. 

Hoffman Lig * & Rubber Co., D. R., December 6 (Delaware), $400,000. 
M. M. Lucey; V. P. Lacey; L. S. Dorsey—all of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Miamisburg Vulcanizin Co., The, July 30 (Ohio), $5,000. J. E. Kohl, 
president, Xenia; R. L.  minger, vice-president, Miamisburg; C. L. Denis- 
ton, secretary, ge and general manager, Dayton—ail in Ohio. 
Principal office, 129 North Main street, Miamisburg, Ohio. To sell solid 
and pneumatic tires, automobile accessories, etc. 

Miller Rubber Co., R. E., December 3 (New York), $2,000,000. H. C. 
Hand; S. B. Howard; R. K. Thistle—all of New York. To manufacture 
tires, etc. 

North American Process Co., Inc., December 3 (New York), $500. J. A. 
Wade; F. J. Eldred; H. C. Wilder—all of Malone, New York. Principal 
office, Malone, New York. To manufacture rubber ‘products. 

Northern Rubber Products Co., December 10 (Delaware), $500,000. T. L. 
Croteau; M. A. Bruce; S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, Delaware. To 
manufacture tires, tubes, etc. 

Old P'S" Tire Co., December 1 (New Jersey), $3,500,000. J. Q. 
Frey; J Fischbeck: ‘F. Child—all of 790 Broad street, Newark, New 
Jersey. Principal office, 790 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. Agent in 
charge, F. Child. To manufacture rubber goods of all kinds. 

Rotterdam ay Trading Corp., December 15 (New York), $25,000. 
V. E. Cartz; D. A. J. Kessler; H. S. Van Daalin, 97 Kenmore Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. To export and import sugar, rice and rubber. 

Rubber Association of Canada, The, March 17 (Canada), without share 
capital. C. H. Carlisle, president; A. D. Thornton, vice- president; C. N. 
Candee, treasurer; J. festren, assistant treasurer. Principal office, 808 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Rubber Fusing Process Corp., November 15 (Delaware), $1,000,000. 
C. A. Cole, Hackensack; R. A. Van Voorhis, 77 Oak ~~ Jersey City— 
both in New Jersey; A. R. Oakley, Pearl River, New York rincipal 
office with the Registrar & Transfer Co., 900 Market street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. ; 

S. & M. Tire Co., November 1 (Pennsylvania), $100,000. S. Broida, 
president; S. Edelstein, vice-president; G. Burchell, secretary and 
treasurer. Principal office, New Castle, Pennsylvania. To distribute tires, 
tubes and accessories. 

Sona Corporation, December 3 (New York), $500. S. Mattison; C. P. 
Stewart; N. G. ixon—all of 43 Exchange place, New York City. To 
manufacture waterproof paper and cloth. 

Superior Tire Co., Inc., December 8 (New York), $2,000. N. Levy, 
124 West 115th street, New York; B. E. Steineck, 1216 38th street, Brook- 
lyn; B. Bass, 974 Freeman street, Bronx—all in New York. 

Sure-Foot Heel & Rubber C ? , The, September 1 (Pennsylvania), $150,000. 

J. McNitt, president; H. T. Weaver, vice-president; S. F. Snyder, secre 
tary and treasurer; R. ty Key ‘general manager. Principal office, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. To manufacture rubber heels. 

Surprise Ladies Garter Co., The, November 20 (New York), $25,000 
. Voskamp, 821 West 178th street; I. A. Lyons, 18 West 107th street; 

. B. Boigas, 4 West 109th street—all in New York City. To manufacture 
garters, etc. 

Two Seventeen Front Street Metal & Rubber Cony 
York), $3,000. B. C. Ribman, 125 en. ark West; I. 
St. Marks avenue, both of Brooklyn oran, 15 East 
Bronx—both in New York. To deal in waste mate rials, 

Universal Gum Corp., November 8 (Delaware), 
Croteau; A. Bruce: S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, 
office with the Corporation Trust Company of America, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Vulcanizing Machine & sorely Co., September 23 (Michigan), $25,000. 
M. Merrimam, president; H. S. Reynolds, vice president; H. S. Blackman, 
secretary and treasurer; tn 7 Hobin, sales manager. Princi al office, Jack- 
son, Michigan. © manufacture “Universal” vulcanizing machines. 

Vuleweld Rubber Co., December 6 (Delaware), $1,000,000. M. M. Lucey; 
V. B. Lacey; L. S Dor sey—all of Wilmington, Delaw are. To manufac- 
ture tires. 


., December 8 (New 
Ribman, 925 
184th street, 


$1,500,000. T. L. 
Delaware. Principal 
duPont Building, 





BUSINESS STANDS FOR HIGHER ETHICS 

Six formulas adaptable to business men who are now passing 
through the temporary process of readjustment and contraction 
were recommended by Thomas W. Lamont, member of the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., in the following statement 
read at a convention last week: 

“We are all feeling the discomfort of this process. No one 
can foretell the duration of this process or estimate accurately 
its immediate and final results. Necessarily this period of 
uncertainty renders it most difficult in business to make today 
decisions that have a bearing upon the long future. Fixed 
formulas of conduct, policy and future engagements are hard to 
There are, however, some things every man engaged in 
active business can do: 

“We can resolve not to be frightened into panic by the wolf 
that may not come. 

“We can meet our contracts to the utmost limits of our re- 


write 


sources. 

“We can take our losses like good sportsmen. 

“We can unfailingly be fair to our clients and customers. 

“We can adhere just as rigidly as ever to good ethics and fair 
business practice. 

“We must be just to our fellow workers and employes and 
consider their welfare as an integral part of our own.” 


Mr. Lamont expressed the opinion that, fundamentally, in the 
way of business, there is not very much wrong with America. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE OF MOTOR AND ACCESSORY 
ADVERTISING MEN 

“How Advertising Can Turn the Tide in the Automotive In- 
dustry” will be considered at the meeting of the Advertising 
Managers’ Council of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Friday, 
January 7, 1921. E. C. Tibbetts, advertising manager of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Akron, Ohio, who has been chairman of the 
Council and its Executive Committee from its inauguration last 
March, will preside at the meeting. 

A comprehensive program has been arranged, including an 
open-forum discussion on “My Best Advertising Bet for 1921,” 
which will be an exchange of ideas and experiences on increasing 
the efficiency of the advertising dollar. “Selling the Automotive 
Industry to America—The Spirit of Transportation,” will be the 
title of a paper by E. W. Clark, advertising manager of the 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Michigan. Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, will discuss “The Outlook for the Automotive Industry 
in 1921—Cooperation Between the Advertising Managers of the 
Car Manufacturers and the Parts and Unit Makers.” “A Review 
and Forecast of Business,” with particular reference to the auto- 
motive industry, will be presented, with detailed statistical charts, 
by C. C. Parlin, manager of the commercial research department 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

A novel feature will be an exhibit of members’ advertising. 
The various advertising executives have been invited to mount 
on suitable frames specimens of their significant and particularly 
interesting advertising material, including campaign layouts, 
posters, dealer-helps, broadsides, and booklets. 

Plans for the meeting have been formulated by a committee, 
consisting of E. C. Tibbetts, advertising manager, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio (chairman); S. E. Baldwin, 
advertising manager, Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; E. W. Clark, advertising manager, Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan; J..C. McQuiston, manager, department of 
publicity, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. C. Huff, advertising manager, De- 
troit Pressed Steel Co., Detroit, Michigan; and M. Lincoln 
Schuster, Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association, New 
York City. 


WINTER MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 

The annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
will be held in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City, January 11, 12 and 13, 1921. Recognizing 
that automotive engineers must accept the responsibility of in- 
creasing the sales appeal of automotive products by effecting 
economies in their design and manufacture which will justify 
price reduction, the program for the several sessions is being 
planned in a larger and more comprehensive way than ever 
before, and a large attendance is anticipated. 

Tuesday, January 11, will be devoted to the standards meet- 
ing, with an aeronautic session in the evening. 

Wednesday, January 12, there will be the annual business 
meeting, at which the engineer’s place in the industry will be 
defined, followed in the afternoon by simultaneous body engi- 
neering, aeronautic and chassis sessions. In the evening will 
occur “The Carnival” of music and dancing. 

Thursday, January 13, will be devoted to fuel and highway 
sessions, the latter dealing chiefly with the effect of heavy auto- 
motive vehicles on highway surfaces. The annual dinner will 
occur in the Hotel Astor at 7 p. m. 
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The Chicago meeting of the S. A. E., to be held at the Hotel 
Morrison, February 2, 1921, will be devoted chiefly to truck 
design, followed by a dinner in the evening. 

The Columbus meeting, to be held at the Hotel Deshler, Febru- 
ary 10, 1921, will be devoted to farm power engineering and 
tractor design, with a dinner in the evening. 





TIRE AND RIM DIVISION OF THE S. A. E. 

On November 22, the Tire and Rim and the Truck Divisions of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers held a joint meeting in 
Cleveland at which there was discussed the advisability of revising 
the present S. A. E. standard for pneumatic tires for passenger 
cars and motor trucks so as to include, with the exception of the 
30 by 3% and 31 by 4-inch clincher tires, only straight-side tires 
having 24-inch rim-seat diameters in the 31 by 3%, 32 by 4, 33 by 
414, 34 by 5, 36 by 6, 38 by 7, 40 by 8, 42 by 9, and 44 by 10-inch 
sizes. The possibility and desirability of obtaining interchange- 
ability of the 6, 7 and 8-inch pneumatic tire rims was also 
discussed. 

PERSONAL MENTION 

Owing to impaired health, Van H. Cartmell has retired as 
president of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, and 
Frederick A. Seaman, formerly secretary of the company, has 
been elected his successor. Arthur Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., has been elected a director. 


Joseph C. Weston has been elected president and general man- 
ager of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City. Mr. Weston 
went to the Ajax company as vice-president about a year and 
a half ago from the United States Rubber Co., with which or- 
ganization and its subsidiaries he was connected in executive 
capacities for more than twenty years. Horace DeLisser, chair- 
man of the board of directors, had recently been filling the active 
presidency as well. 

Charles Lyman Rand, secretary and chief chemist of the 
Mitchell-Rand Manufacturing Co., New York City, manufacturer 
of electrical insulation specialties, has relinquished his duties as 
factory superintendent to devote his entire time to important 
research work in the chemical and allied fields for his company. 
He will be succeeded as factory superintendent by Joseph T. 
Lawrence, chemical engineer, formerly associated with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

W. V. Logan, formerly manager of pneumatic truck tire sales 
for the United States Tire Co.. New York City, has been ap- 
pointed manager of distributers’ sales, with full charge of the 
sale of distributer brands. Mr. Logan, who served as lieutenant 
in the flying corps of the Navy during the war, is a native of 
Missouri and is well known in tire circles in St. Louis and 
throughout the country. 

The United States Tire Co., New York City, has appointed 
C. K. Whidden, formerly manager of solid tire sales, to be 
manager of truck tire sales, with full charge of the sales of 
both solid and pneumatic truck tires. The rapid development 
of truckportation makes Mr. Whidden’s new position one of 
especial importance. ‘ 

Thomas G. Richards, president and majority stockholder of the 
Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield, Massachusetts, has re- 
signed his office and the management of the company. Mr. 
Richards founded the B. & R. Rubber Co. fourteen years ago 
and later reorganized it as the Quabaug Rubber Co. in which 
he was active as president and works manager. He retires to 
enjoy a period of well-earned rest and will doubtless in the near 
future reenter the rubber trade in a managerial capacity. 

Thomas M. Rector, has been appointed director of the de- 
partment of industrial chemistry of The Pease Laboratories, Inc., 
successor to the Lederle Laboratories, 39 West 38th street, New 


York City. He was formerly in charge of the division of food 
technology of the Institute of Industrial Research, Washington, 
m < 

Anthon Berg of Christiana, Norway, who is well known in the 
United States as an expert in balata belting and asbestos sheet 
packing manufacture, returned to Norway last month after a brief 
visit to Akron, Ohio. Mr. Berg is in charge of the erection of a 
belting and packing plant for De-Erste Nederlandsche Balata 
Drijfriemenfabriek, Delft, Holland. 





JOHN B. TUTTLE, CONSULTING CHEMIST 


De B. TuTTLe, consulting chemist, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, May 25, 1882, and received his education in 
the public schools and University of Pennsylvania, graduating in 
1908 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. On _ leaving 
college he joined the 
staff of the Bureau 
of Standards, Wash- 
ington, District of 
Columbia, at first 
working on printing 
inks, oils and gums. 
Three years later he 
took up rubber 
chemistry and was 
in charge of that de- 
partment up to 1918, 
when he resigned to 
engage in chemical 
research work for 
the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. In 1919 he 
was made chief 
chemist of the Fire- 
stone Plant No. 2, 
but recently resigned 
that position to go into business for himself in New York City. 

Mr. Tuttle is an authority on rubber chemistry and is the 
author of a number of technical articles on this subject. 

In 1911 he was appointed on the United States Navy Depart- 
ment Committee on Rubber Goods Specifications and in the same 
year made a member of the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee. 
He also served on the specifications committees of the National 
Fire Protective Association and the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers for gasoline hose, gasoline hose for airplanes, rubber goods 
and balloon fabrics. 

He is secretary of the Rubber Section of the American Chemical 
Society which he reorganized in 1916, and a member of the 
Chemists’ Club of New York and the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Joun B. Turttte 





A BOOM IN RUBBER HEELS AND COMPOSITION SOLES 

One of the results to which the low price of crude rubber has 
contributed in large measure is a boom in rubber heels and fiber 
soles. For a time it looked as though the peak of popularity 
in rubber-soled leather footwear had passed. The present season, 
however, has witnessed a renewed demand for these goods, and 
judging from the announcements of shoe manufacturers featur- 
ing rubber heels and composite soles for both men and women, 
all indications point to their use during the coming year on a 
larger scale than ever. Some of the earlier productions did not 
stand the test of wear nor hold nailing and stitching well, but 
experience has led to better methods and compounds, and at 
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prices higher grade rubbers can be used. Meanwhile 
has been won to the comfort of walking on resilient 
ind will give greater consideration to this quality in 
Rubber companies generally report a largely increased 


demand both from manufacturers and retailers. 


present 
the public 
footwear 

the future 


Sales of sport shoes thus far have not altogether met manu- 
facturers’ expectations, owing, they believe, to dealers holding 
back their orders on account of the upset condition of the shoe 
market generally. Retailers assert that advanced prices on this 
class of footwear have deterred them from placing large orders 
and point to a drop of some 15 per cent on leather footwear. 
Sport shoes are still more attractive in price than similar shoes 
in leather and manufacturers are inclined to await the outcome. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
NEW YORK AND EASTERN NOTES 
DvDITIONS to the Utica Spinning Co.’s mill at Utica, New 
A York, recently purchased by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation of America, are progressively rapidly, and approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 will be spent in enlarging the plant to a 36,000- 
The additions will cover 150,000 square feet 
four acres, and include a warehouse 
This plant, which will employ 1,000 
fabric 


spindle capacity 
of floor nearly 


covering 35,000 


space, or 
square feet 
hands, will manufacture cord tire exclusively, producing 
at the rate of 344,000 pounds each month 

Frederick C. Walcott, president of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation, is also president of the Utica Spinning Co.; P. D. 
Saylor is vice-president and general manager of both companies. 
Other officials includ Boyle, the 


James J superintendent of 


Utica Mill in charge of manufacturing operations, and Richard - 


E. Hatfield, assistant treasurer in charge of commercial opera- 
tions. 

The Walters Rubber Co. of New York, Mineola, New York, 
wholesale distributer of Federal tires and tubes and Walters red 
tubes, has increased its capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

The American Chicle Co., New York City, which has com- 
pleted its new $2,000,000 factory in Long Island City, of which 
a preliminary description appeared in THe INptIA RupBer Wor -p, 
July 1, 1919 the of economy in production will 


concentrate its manufacturing the 


tor purpose 


operations under one roof 
instead of maintaining a number of smaller plants. In accord- 
ance this plan, the properties in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Kansas City, Missouri, have been sold; the factory 
in Portland, Maine, has been closed and is for sale; and the 
factory at Rochester, New York, has been closed. The new 
plant at the Degnon Terminal occupies the entire block, being 
200 by 600 feet, and is built of reinforced 


concrete 


with company’s 


six stories high, 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc., New York City, held December 21, Orlando 
F. Weber offered his resignation as president and F. M. Peters 
resigned from the board. J. W. Newlean was elected president 
of the company. Mr. Weber as chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., and has accepted the presidency of the Allied Chemical 
Dye Corporation. E. L. Pierce, president of the Solvay Process 
Co., was elected a director, and B. A. Ludwig, C. F. Weber and 
Dr. L. H. Cone, vice-presidents, of the National Aniline & Chem- 


ical Co., Inc é 


continues 


The highway experts representing every field of interest in 
modern road improvement who have consented the 
Lincoln Highway Association's technical committee to determine 
the final specifications for an ideal section to be financed by the 
United States Rubber Co., which the Association 
on the Lincoln Highway next year, comprise some of the best 


to act on 


will construct 


known highway engineers and commissioners in the United States 








The final decision to be reached by the committee is expected to 
have a far-reaching influence on the future of American road 
construction. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
W. A. Young representative for New York State, with offices 
at 1778 Broadway, New York City. 

Recent additions to the personnel of the Syracuse Rubber Co., 
Syracuse, New York, maker of the Syra-Cord tire, include E. R. 
Caldwell, general manager; J. B. Losey, assistant general man- 
ager; and George C. Mecklin, head of the calender department. 
Associated with Mr. Mecklin is W. F. Fike, both men being 
well known for their success in tire building and calendering. 
G. R. Loggie, formerly general manager, has resigned to become 
distributer for central New York State. 

The Holly-Wood Chemical Co. has removed its office from 
101 Beekman street, New York City, to its plant at 2005-2009 
Palmetto street, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, 
whose factory at West Haven is nearing completion, expects to 
start production in February, with an initial output of 500 tires 
per day. 


SOUTHERN NOTES 


The Standard Rubbers Finance Co., 708 Common street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, recently incorporated to manufacture auto- 
mobile tires, inner tubes and a general line of mechanical goods, 
intends to break ground for the first unit of-its new factory 
after the first of the year. Officers of the company are: L. C. 
St. Germain, president; G. W. Gish, vice-president and general 
manager; John T. Powers, Jr., secretary; J. M. Olivier, treas- 
urer; John R. Hunter, general counsel. Mr. Gish, the vice- 
president and general manager, has been active in the rubber 
industry for the past fifteen years, and has been connected 
with the Quaker City Rubber Co., the Ehman Tire & Rubber 
Co., and other prominent rubber companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 


The new Philadelphia sales branch of The Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, will cover eastern Pennsylvania, 
part of Delaware, and southern New Jersey. It is in charge 
of Leslie W. Weir associated with E. J. Stoeser. 


The Plexus Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia, 
has installed new machinery in its factory at State road and 
Levick street that will enable it to increase production to 
2,000 tubes per day. The company reports most encouraging 
sales of its “Tuf” tubes, and is also developing a line of small 
molded goods, including druggists’ sundries, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, rubber tubing, windshield rubber and channel rubber. 

Recent additions made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. to its works at South Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, include a new foundry building of the “daylight” 
design, 120 by 200 feet, which will be used to make castings 
weighing from one-half pound to one-half ton; also a three- 
story warehouse, with 86,650 square feet of floor space; two 
pattern storage buildings, 30 by 256 feet; and two garages 
to accommodate a total of 60 cars. The new extensions will 
practically double the employed force, which now numbers 
3,500 workers. 

The Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., 133-35 North Second 
street, Philadelphia, is negotiating with the,George Kessler 
Contracting Co., Drexel Building, for the erection of an ad- 
dition to its factory. The new building will be 130 by 120 
feet, one story and basement, and will be used for the stor- 
age of raw materials and to take care of increased produc- 
tion in the flax spinning and asbestos textile departments. 

A. F. Alexander has been appointed district manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Owen Tire & Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with offices at 719 North Broad street. This 
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branch will look after distribution and sales in a territory 
extending north to New York State and south to the 
Carolinas. 

The Rogers Rubber Co., Inc., Century Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturer and distributer of the Rogers revolv- 
ing rubber duplex heel, on which patents are pending, has the 
following officers: B. M. Anderson, president; B. D. Cochran, 
vice-president, and H. Woodward Rogers, treasurer and general 
manager, who is also the inventor of the Rogers heel. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
TRENTON NOTES 





bie RUBBER MANUFACTURERS of Trenton continue to feel the 
slump in business, general throughout the country. Both the 
3ergougnan and the Joseph Stokes Rubber companies are prac- 
tically closed down. The Joseph Stokes Co. employs about 1200 
hands, and all except a few have been laid off temporarily. Other 
Trenton rubber plants have also laid off a number of employes, 
including the Whitehead Brothers’ Rubber Co. It was believed 
that the depression would not affect concerns making mechanical 
goods; however, the slump in this line is due largely to the 
slackening up of all manufacturing industries. 


At the annual meeting of the Trenton Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Trenton Country Club on December 13, 
the name of the organization was changed to the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New Jersey, for the purpose of widening 
its scope and admitting to membership all rubber concerns in 
New Jersey. There are about fifteen rubber manufacturers in New 
Jersey, outside of Trenton, who will eventually become members 
of the state body. Previously the membership was confined to 
Trenton rubber concerns and a few others near by. The New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. and the Voorhees Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., both of Jersey City, have already become affiliated 
with the new association. 

The following officers were elected: president, John S, Brough- 
ton, president of the United & Globe Rubber Co.; vice-president, 
Charles E. Stokes, of the Home Rubber Co.; treasurer, A. Boyd 
Cornell, of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co.; secretary, 
Henry Sayen, of the Mercer Rubber Co., Mercerville, New Jersey. 
Mr. Broughton has held the office of president for some time. 
Following the business meeting. a banquet with music was served 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, has completed the erec- 
tion of a building to be used for the manufacture of brake lining 
for automobiles. The structure is one story, 50 by 80 feet. Sev- 
eral other additions were recently added to the plant. 


Harry Knoebel, a traveling salesman for the Thermoid Rubber 
Co., Trenton, has resigned to join the sales forces of the Neidt- 
Ertel Motor Co., Trenton, 


The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, has com- 
pleted a brick building on Mead street, to be used as an entrance 
for employes. The new entrance is provided with time clocks. 


Charles Howell Cook, treasurer of the Hamilton Rubber Co., 
Trenton, has again been elected president of the Mercer County 
Health League, which was organized two years ago to fight tuber- 
culosis. Mr. Cook devotes considerable time to this work and 
also to Boy Scouts of Trenton. He is frequently called upon to 
give talks on health at various rubber factories. 


Samuel E. Lovery, for a number of years connected with the 
Fineburg Auto Tire Co., Trenton, has resigned to follow another 
line of employment. 


The City Rubber & Supply Co. has leased the Ashton building 
at 13 North Warren street, Trenton, and is handling fabric and 
cord tires. : 








The Nearpara Rubber Co. recently completed a new plant at 


East State street and Whitehead’s road, Trenton. A year ago 
the plant in East Trenton was destroyed by fire, and later Hyman 
A. Rosenthal, the owner, purchased two and one-half acres in 
the eastern section and erected a more modern plant. The com- 
pany makes reclaimed rubber for the hard rubber and wire trade. 

H. W. Kugler was elected president of the Globe Rubber 
Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, at the last meeting of the 
board of directors. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 

The recently incorporated Old Hickory Tire Co., with a capi- 
talization of $3,500,000, and a principal office at 790 Broad street, 
Newark, New Jersey, will manufacture automobile, motor truck 
and motorcycle tires and tubes; also automobiles, motor trucks, 
motorcycles and other vehicles and rubber goods of all kinds. 
The capital stock is divided into 140,000 shares of the par value 
of $25 each, while 40,000 shares are to be preferred stock and 
100,000 shares are to be The holders of the 
preferred stock will not enjoy any voting privileges, but will 
dividends of cent. The new company con- 
templates the erection of a factory. 


common stock. 


receive eizht per 

The Common Council of Vineland, New Jersey, has a proposi- 
tion in hand for the location of a large rubber manufacturing con- 
cern at that place. It is reported that the new company has pur- 
chased a plot of ground on the Oak road and will erect a plant 
there. 

The Uneeda Tire Co. has removed from No. 261 to No. 266 
Halsey street, Newark, New Jersey, where it has leased a portion 
of the building. 

Four departments of the American Hard Rubber Co.’s plant at 
Butler, New Jersey, have been placed on a 
schedule. 


four-day-a-week 


The Cigol-Behrens Rubber Manufacturing Co., Lodi, New 
Jersey, which was recently incorporated to manufacture 
molded rubber goods, plumbers’ supplies, toy balls and hol- 
low rubber goods of every description, has purchased the 
plant and equipment of the Lodi Corporations, which manu- 
factured under the names of Mattson Rubber Co. and E. J. 
McCormick Rubber Co. The officers include J. H. Behrens, 
president, and Louis G. Davenport, secretary. 

The Atlantic City Tire & Rubber Co., Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, has secured a factory site comprising an entire block 
on Virginia avenue, from Mediterranean to Drexel avenues, 
and will erect the first unit of its factory for the production 
of high-grade cord tires and tubes. The officers are: A. 
Lincoln Pearce, president; Robert M. Pearce, vice-president; 
Charles P. Hill, treasurer; A. C. Pritchard, secretary. 


For the purpose of conserving the assets of the companies, 
application has been made by the officers of the Stanwood 
Rubber Co., Elizabeth, and the Hardman Rubber Corpora- 
tion, New Brunswick, New Jersey, for the appointment of 
receivers. John H. Kirkpatrick of New Brunswick was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Stanwood Rubber Co. and Edmond 
A. Hayes, also of New Brunswick, was appointed receiver 
of the Hardman Rubber Corporation. Negotiations are said 
to be nearly consummated for a merger of these two com- 
panies with two large solvent companies in the Mid-West, 
one condition being that the obligations of the Stanwood 
and Hardman companies shall be discharged as they mature. 





THE SERIAL NUMBERS APPEARING ON THE SIDE-WALLS OF AUTO- 
mobile tire casings should be kept on record by their owner just 
as carefully as he keeps the number of his watch. Casings lost 
or stolen can often be traced by this means. Repair men will co- 
operate by keeping these records for their customers. Such. 
records are also useful in keeping mileage and service data. 
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AMERICAN DUNLOP FACTORY NEARLY COMPLETED 

One of the finest modern tire factories in the country is the 
new plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of America, 
at Buffalo, New York, the completed buildings now covering over 
35 acres of the 214-acre the company, one 
mile north of the city. According to London Financial 
Times, a letter from P. D. vice-president and general 
manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of America, 
in reference to the company’s position, has recently been issued 
by the Dunlop America Trust Co. The latter is the pool which 
American company’s shares, and 
interest is 
the 


purchased by 
the 


ite 
aie 


Saylor, 


controls the disposition of the 
the Dunlop Company’s 25 ordinary 
vested in that The full 
scope of the American company’s activities and is quoted in part 


Rubber per cent 


concern. letter gives a account of 


At the finish of the run the 
35 by 5-inch ribbed front tires showed cross wear at an angle 
with the tread caused by turning corners in the same direction; 
the 38 by 7-inch nonskid rear tires showed no trace whatever of 


sures aid to prevent heat generation. 


wear. 


THE LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


N ORDER to establish a successful business the founder must be 
| possessed of three things—faith, hope and capital, and most 
business men will assert that the greatest of these is capital. J. 
Ellwood Lee possessed all three requisites when he was twenty- 
three years of age, so he severed his connection with the estab- 
lishment of William Snowden & Co., Philadelphia, and setting to 





below: work in an attic at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, he ‘began the 
“The contract for the erection of the factories was placed with manufacture of surgical rubber goods. His faith and hope were 
the Foundation Company of America on January 24, 1920. limitless; his capital, $28.35. 
The buildings contain a floor space of 1,250,000 square feet— Five years later, Mr. Lee secured articles of incorporation for 
28 acres—and such pro 
gress has been made that 
the buildings will be com 
pleted before the winter 
sets in. 
“The building under 
construction will afford 


facilities. for manufactur 


ing the following weekly 
output: 30,000 automobile 
pneumatic tires of the 
straight-side type; 6,500 
automobile pneumatic tires 











canny 
Bog 








of the clincher type; 5,000 
automobile pneumatic truck 
tires; 2,500 solid rubber 
tires; 40,000 tubes 
“Starting at zero, Janu 
ary 1, 1920, production will PLANT oF THE Lee Tire & Rusper Co., Near PHILaApELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
gradually be increased 
until by the end of 1921 approximately full production will be a permanent organization with a capital of $75,000, which by 1894 
reached. The value of this year’s output is estimated at $25,- was increased to half a million. By the end of the next decade 
000,000. As the factory is expected to be in full production by the J. Ellwood Lee Co. had reached a high place in the trade, 
the end of 1922, it is estimated that the value of the output for second only to the firm of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 


the year will approximate $96,000,000. 


“There is a steadily increasing demand for tires of cord con- 


struction all over America, and no great difficulty is anticipated 


in etesten of the entire as the 
be the large America devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of this type of tire. 

“We 
tire industry has 
than the Dunlop 


output of our plant, company’s 


will only factory in 
feel justified in saying that never in the history of the 
any started with greater prospects 
America.” 


company 


Tire & Rubber ( orp tion of 


FIRESTONE TRUCK TIRES EQUAL TO SEVERE TEST 

The contention of tire builders that insertion of gum between 
the plies in pneumatic truck tire treads reduces friction resulting 
from hard admirably a recent truck 
test run Indianapolis motor speedway by a Duplex 
stock truck equipped with Firestone cord tires, according to ex- 
perts the who witnessed the test. A 
machine weighing 4,300 pounds and carrying a 3,300-pound load 
was driven around the speedway for a continuous 24-hour period 
at an average rate of 39 miles per hour. Including 150 miles in 
preliminary tests, the truck traveled 1,085 miles and on the con- 
cluding lap reached a speed of 44.5 miles per hour. The average 
weight was 1,570 pounds front and 2,562 
pounds rear, and each tire was inflated to 100 pounds’ pressure. 
The slight temperature increase indicated the value of gum be- 
tween the tread plies and showed that higher than ordinary pres- 


usage was supported in 


made on the 


from Firestone company 


borne on each tire 


New Jersey, with which company it later merged, although each 
company retained its own identity. 

When the automobile industry began Mr, Lee was quick to see 
a promising future for tires, and in 1909 he installed complete 
tire-making machinery in the factory. The next year his great 
success and increasing business warranted the organization of a 
new company under the name of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. A 
plot of 27 acres was obtained in Spring Mill, Pennsylvania. 
Modern buildings were erected, including a four-story concrete 
building, 80 by 400 feet, for offices, assembling, receiving and 
shipping purposes, and a two-story bsick building of the same 
dimensions for manufacturing and power plant. Here 900 people 
are now employed and 2,500 tires daily can be produced when the 
plant is running to capacity. 

The death of Mr, Lee, which occurred April 8, 1914, was a 
great loss to the company, of which he was then president, as 
his inventive genius and organizing and executive ability had done 
much to further the success of the firm. 

Anyone who has visited Atlantic City will probably recall the 
huge illuminated signboard, 75 feet in length, set at the head of 
the boardwalk, on which is reproduced in miniature the beautiful 
Lee factory in its picturesque setting in the valley of the Schuyl- 
kill, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co. specializes in its puncture-proof 
tire (that “smiles at miles”), in addition to manufacturing all 
regular styles of automobile and truck tires. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


S ELSEWHERE throughout the country, the rubber trade in 

Massachusetts remains quiet, especially tire manufacture. 
Footwear production has been more nearly normal, but with 
advance orders for rubbers and arctics taken care of and a mild 
winter in prospect, factories are now running on part time sched- 
ules or have shut down for inventory taking, repairs and the 
holiday season. Increased activity is anticipated, however, after 
the new price-lists for tennis lines are issued about January 1, 
1921. Meanwhile, wage schedules are undergoing readjustment 
in conformity with the slump in the raw material market and the 
public demand for lower price levels. 

Massachusetts rubber manufacturers are optimistic regarding 
the future, the recent statement of M. M. Converse, president of 
the Converse Rubber Shoe Co. in the Boston Evening Record, 
typifying the consensus of opinion among them. He writes: 

While it is a fact that in many industries there is at the 
present time a slacking up in the demand for goods, it is not 
due to conditions that should cause apprehension. Instead, it is 
quite the reverse. The present situation means a liquidation of 
surplus stocks that the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer have all felt obliged to carry for the past three years 
to overcome the shortage of merchandise and the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, thereby enabling them to serve their customers. 
This created an abnormal situation, and abnormal situations are 
always dangerous. However, everything is now working back to 
normal, and this means a healthy situation in 1921. We should 
see during the year the stabilization of industry that has been 
freely predicted and that has been inevitable since the beginning 
of abnormal times. I believe 1921 will be one of the most pros- 
perous years in the history of the country. 

The New England Tire & Rubber Co., which started business 
in Holyoke, Massachusetts, last June, has placed its Holyoke cord 
tire on the market. The New York City salesroom is located at 
43 East 47th street, and the Boston distributer is the City Rubber 
Co., 288 Columbus avenue. F. E. Powers is Boston representative 
with an office at 161 Devonshire street. The firm’s new plant at 
Holyoke is about one-third completed. The officers and directors 
of the company are: president, John Kearns, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; vice-president 
and production manager, E. J. Kearns, formerly with the Fisk, 
Lee and Dunlop companies; treasurer and general manager, C. S. 
Huntley, president of the Midco Tire Co. and organizer of the 
Delion Tire & Rubber Co.; directors, the foregoing and George 
K. Culp, of the United States, Mid-Continent and other com- 
panies, W. C. Van Brunt, Joseph F. Granger, T. F. Morris, F. W. 
Callahan, J. Sidney Bernstein and Frank J. O’Neil. 


The plant of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts, like numerous others in this state, has been operating for 
several weeks past on a schedule of three days a week in order to 
find partial employment for as many operatives as possible. 


A reduction of 15 per cent in wages, effective December 6, has 
been accepted by the employes of the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Massachusetts. Full time, following several weeks of a three-day 
week schedule, is a possibility in the near future. 


Owing to the belief that prices of foodstuffs, already falling 
rapidly, will soon return to normal, the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, has closed its cooperative grocery store 
established in 1916 which often served 2,000 customers daily. 


The plant of the Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, which closed December 15, resumed operations December 
27. The footwear department of the business has been idle for a 
longer period. 

The Insurance Commissioner has recently approved a new 
schedule of manual rates for Workmen’s Compensation in the 
State of Massachusetts effective at midnight December 30, 1920, 
and applying to policies expiring in January or February, 1921. 








The classifications of interest to the rubber trade follow: 


Old Rate New Rate 
Rubber goods manufacture. ........0c.ccccssccceccces $1.97 $1.60 
Rubber boot and shoe manufacture................04. 83 76 
Rubber garments manufacture (including rubber mill). . .69 76 
Rubber ——- manufacture (no mill).............. 45 25 
Rubber belting manufacture..........cccccccccecvcecs 1.35 1.60 
eC ca cnc ntbenccse cee veneeevedetoreke 4.10 1.85 
i EEE REE ee 1.23 1.30 


Under the disability insurance plan effective since June 1, 1920, 
in the plant of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachu- 
setts, compensation is on the following basis: employes rated as 
foremen will be given full pay for any period up to twenty-six 
weeks from date of disability; assistant foremen and all other sala- 
ried or “straight time” employes full pay for two weeks from date 
of disability and thereafter 90 per cent of their pay for any period 
up to and including twenty-five weeks. 

As an incentive to thrift, Converse Folks, the factory magazine 
of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massaschusetts, is 
starting a savings bank account to the amount of $5.00 in the name 
of every baby born whose father or mother is at the time in the 
company’s employ, Converse Folks acting as trustee. On the child’s 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth birthdays Converse Folks will 
deposit to the account $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 respective- 
ly, so long as the parent is in the company’s employ, and provided 
the parent adds at least $5.00 to the amount every year. In the 
event of the parent’s failure to pay the specified amount before 
the child’s first birthday, the original deposit reverts to Converse 
Folks. Similar neglect in any subsequent year closes the ac- 
count as it stands, the parent becoming trustee of the amount on 
deposit. Should the parent leave the company’s employ before 
the child’s first birthday, the original $5.00 deposit reverts to 
Converse Folks. After the child’s first birthday the entire ac- 
count may be withdrawn if the parent wishes. On the child’s 
fifth birthday, if the account has been maintained, the parent be- 
comes trustee of the account, which amounts to at least $45. 


The Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, has been awarded the contract by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, to furnish 30,000 pairs of rubber 
overshoes for various naval stations at $30,000. Bids for these 
were opened on November 23. 


Frederic C. Hood, treasurer of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, is one of the directors of the newly organized Association 
for the Promotion and Protection of Savings, Inc., for helping 
employes to learn and practice the principles of thrifty living, 
systematic saving and wise investment. The Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts has been the prime mover of the or- 
ganization. Membership is open to individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions and associations, all of whom are entitled to the use of 
films, slides and literature for plant meetings of employes and 
material for shop publications, all of an educational character 
regarding savings and investments prepared by the Association. 


George A. Torrey, sales manager of the Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, is making his annual trip to the Pacific Coast. 


The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, reports very satisfactory re- 
sults from its employment and service department, which was 
organized in July, 1919. A very marked reduction of the labor 
turnover was maintained under the generally trying labor condi- 
tions of the past year. One of the chief accomplishments of the 
department has been the organization of the Tyrian Service As- 
sociation, the plan of which was outlined in THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wor tp of February 1, 1920. It has been responsible for numer- 


ous social events which have promoted good fellowship among 
the employes, and for the organization of athletic activities. It 
has assisted in the installation of a plan for savings, conducted 
a plan for cooperative buying, and created a fund to bring com- 
fort to sick employes, known as the Happy Thought Fund, from 
which ninety-five gifts were made during the year. 
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The work of the healt! irtment of the company has also 
been effective, and by it forts lost time through illness and 
accident has been much reduced 


BOSTON NOTES 


George Green, formerly associated for many years with Samuel 


Grow, has returned a ral sales manager of the George Grow 


Tire | and I the automobile end of this fast- 
V nes Mr. Green is well known throughout the New 
England t bil é trade With Mr. Grow he 
regards t rg Canton Junction plant to a capacity 
f 200 ¢ | et the Spring boom which 
eal here bDelieve ta me 
The Atlantic Rubber ( formerly at Atlantic, Massachusetts, 
has opened offices at 88 Broad street, Boston: A few more lines 


of rubber goods are being add 

Archer S. Pratt, for fourtes ears associated with T. C. Ash- 
ley & Co., 683 Atlantic avenue, Boston, manufacturers of rub- 
ber substitutes, has retired from that firm, which will be continued 


by Thomas A. Ashley 


Some fifty prominent automobile dealers and other business 


acquaintances at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, recently tendered a 


farewell banquet to W. E, Dermody, for three years Boston branch 
Co., has been 


transferred to a more important position at the Akron, Ohio, fac- 


manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber who 


tory. The dealers presented him with a beautiful silver service, 
while close asseciates gave him a platinum and gold watch chain. 
Mr. Dermody was held in high esteem by many friends who, 
while rejoicing in his well-earned advancement, regret his leaving. 

The C. C. C. Fire Hose maker of fire hose and mechanical 

ibbe s, 209 Was! ton street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
at a recent mecting elected Jan J. Clifford president of the 


company. Mr. Clifford was for three years president of the Plym- 


outh Rubber Co., resigning from that office in July, 1920. Previ- 
wusly he had been for nine years connected with the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber C Other officials of the C. C. C. Fire Hose 
Co. are: Royal K. Abbott, vice-president and treasurer; William 
J. Bingham, secretary; Charles M. Olcott, assistant treasurer 
The directorate includes, besides the officers mentioned, Horatio 
Gilbert, Luther S. Newell and W. Llovd Allen 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


920 comes " e with 


‘be EAR | ( to cl 
industry at a low ebb for the 
of the World War in 1914 


business apparently 


practically every line of 
first time since the beginning 
August As a result of this general 
its 
number of employes idle that has been 


depression, which has reached lowest 


point, there is the largest 
reported in many months. Whereas, since the summer of 1914 
to fill the jobs, there is now a 
In New 


England the textile industry is one of the hardest hit and all 


there has been a dearth of men 


dearth of jobs for the men who are out of employment. 


affected, including the manufacture of 
fabrics In keeping with other lines of in- 
dustry the rubber manufacturing plants have felt the influence 
of the downward trend and most of them, especially those manu- 
facturing footwear, have reduced their working forces, curtailed 
the weekly schedule of production and several have been closed 
down for varying periods during the past month. In consequence 
of curtailments the outlook far from encouraging, 
especially as the continued pleasant weather has had a tendency 


kinds of productions ar 
for automobile tires 


these was 
to restrict sales of rubber footwear. 
Just after the middle of the month, however, a more optimistic 
atmosphere began to prevail because of the brighter outlook for 
the industry that was forecasted in the report that the United 
States Rubber Co., the parent concern, was receiving large sea- 
sonal orders for the products manufactured in its various plants 





in this State. These reports were that the company was receiving 
daily substantial orders for rubbers and the lighter arctics, and 
t is believed that these orders should materially assist in tiding 
over the Rhode Island mills for the next few months and avert 
further shut-downs. During the month of December the 
plants of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol, the Alice 
Mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. at Woonsocket, and the 
Millville plant of the same concern at Millville were closed from 


any 


one week to three, and the Revere Rubber Co.’s plant in Provi- 
dence was forced to lay off several hundred of its employes for 
At the American Wringer Co.’s plant at Woon- 


a curtailment of working forces and a 


arying periods 
socket, 


partial shut-down 


there was also 

In the course of a tour of inspection of New England fabric 
mills that are furnishing fabric for Firestone tires, a party of 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. arrived in Provi- 
dence, December 2, and looked éver the local Firestone branch 
of which Harry J. Aitken is manager. In the party were H. S. 
Firestone, president; J. W. Thomas, vice-president in charge of 


othe ials 


production; L. G, Fairbanks, vice-president in charge of sales, 
and S. G. Carkhuff. The party were on their way from New 
York to 

Suit brought against the Kokomo Tire Co. of 205 Hoppin 
Homestead building, Providence, by Emile Bresse, of East Provi- 
dence, for alleged broken promises, for which the original damage 
of $200,000 was reduced by Justice Tanner, of the Superior Court 
for Providence County, to $50,000, is expected to go to trial soon. 
Che plaintiff claims that the defendant agreed, in return for the 
sole patent rights of a certain article, to pay the. plaintiff $1,000 
in cash, $5 weekly and a royalty of 50 cents each on not less 
than 15,000 of the articles to be manufactured each year for at 
least five years. The plaintiff claims the contract provides that 
f the article was not satisfactory the contract was void. The 
defendant contends that it did not make the agreement as repre- 
sented by the plaintiff. 


Boston. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has entered suit in the Supe- 
rior Court, Providence, against the International Truck Co. of 
Rhode Island, Luff, and the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration, to recover the proceeds of five notes, each for $1,000. 
[he damage is placed at $10,000. The first note was made July 
10, 1920, and was payable September 10, it is alleged, and by the 
terms of each of the series of five notes, all became due imme- 
Mr. Luff and the Industrial 
orporation are indorsers on the notes. 


Abraham 


liately after any one was defaulted. 


According to a statement filed with the Secretary of State last 
month, the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. of Woonsocket, a Rhode 
Island corporation, has amended its charter, reducing its capital 
stock from $1,250,000 to $1,000. In order to accomplish this 
object, the company has voted to purchase at par and retire 
12,490 shares of capital stock. This is one of the subsidiaries 
of the United States Rubber Co. and Walter S. Ballou is presi- 
dent. 

The Rubber Boot and Shoe Workers’ Protective Association 
of Providence, created for moral and social advancement, has 
received a charter under the laws of Rhode Island. The in- 
corporators are Edward E. Colebert, Emil Schall, A. Henry 
Vincent, Mathew H. Brennan, James H. Liddy, Herman Carlson 
and John Ginnette. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
AKRON NOTES 
per the refinancing plans of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., approved at the postponed stockholders’ meeting 
December 24, the capitalization of the company was decreased 
from $100,000,000 to $50,000,000, and the outstanding common 
stock with a par value of $100 per share will be exchanged for 
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common stock of no par value, while the outstanding preferred 
stock will be exchanged for new preferred stock with the same 
rights and privileges as those now carried by the preferred stock, 
together with the additional exclusive right for voting, or con- 
trolling the board of directors. 

At the same time the stockholders, including the preferred stock- 
holders, authorized the issuance of first mortgage bonds to the 
extent of not more than $50,000,000, which will be taken over by 
bankers and sold to finance the reorganization of the company. 

The new mortgage bonds will carry 8 per cent interest and will 
run for a term of twenty-five years. It is understood that in addi- 
tion to the 8 per cent interest the bankers will receive 214 per 
cent of the net profits of the company during the life of the bonds. 

W. E. Palmer has retired as treasurer of the company to become 
secretary, and T. Jackson, representative of the new banking 
interests, has been elected treasurer. H. J. Blackburn and H. H. 
McClosky, Mr. Palmer’s assistants, will be given other positions in 
the company. 

In a letter to the stockholders, F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
company, stated that the refinancing of the company was made 
necessary by the fact that the company’s annual budget was made 
up to meet a production of $250,000,000 worth of goods, and when 
the financial depression came the company was caught with large 
supplies of raw material purchased at war and post-war prices, 
making the inventory unduly high. 

This rendered it impossible to meet the credit demands of the 
company and necessitated borrowing $28,800,000 until February 15, 
1921, to carry the inventory and give bankers and company officials 
time to make plans for the permanent refinancing of the company. 

Although the details of these plans are not yet complete, the New 
York bankers who are making the negotiations have let it be 
known that they will control 51 per cent of the stock of the com- 
pany for a term of years, and through the newly appointed treas- 
urer will control the financial operations of the company. 

The manner in which Akron bankers and business men have 
stood by Mr. Seiberling during the dark hours through which the 
company has passed is a wonderful tribute to their confidence in 
his business ability and hopes for the future. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has elected the 
following officers: H. S. Firestone, president; A. C. Miller, 
and Thomas Clements, vice-presidents; S. G. Carkhuff, secre- 
and J. G: Robertson, treasurer. The former directors 
were reelected. Plans for improving plant facilities include a 
railroad system connecting all factory units and cooperating with 
the trunk line now running parallel to the Firestone factory. 


tary ; 


The announcement of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. that 
quarterly dividends will be reduced from $2 to $1.50 per share, in 
order to conserve cash resources during the present readjustment 
period, and salaries of the office force cut 10 per cent was antic- 
ipated, and similar action on the part of other concerns will not 
be a surprise. Factory employes have been working on part time 
schedule, and this fair-minded method of meeting the financial 
crisis by sharing the burdens as the prosperity has been shared 
in the past is a typical Akron view of the matter. It is for this 
reason that practically no protest has been heard from the salaried 
employes or stockholders regarding the decrease in the earnings 
or investment returns. Salaries were increased 20 per cent 
during the past year in order to meet rising living costs. 


The numerical factor regulating the production of tires will 
hereafter be changed from the theoretical six tires consumed a 
year per automobile in the United States to probably four or 
five, according to rubber men in Akron. 

Much of the present difficulty in which the tire industry finds 
itself is due to the fact that production was hitherto based upon 
an assumption which experience has shown to be no longer cor- 
rect. Upon this basis plants were expanded and raw materials 








purchased, but when trade slackened the fact that consumption 
had been overestimated became painfully apparent 

The decrease in the number of tires used by each automobile 
is due largely to the better quality of tires manufactured during 
the last two or three years. The cord tire travels perhaps twice 
as far as the former fabric tire, and the fabric tire itself is better 
Then, too, rubber companies have educated motorists so 
of tires that 


built. 
efficiently and so persistently in the care and use 
longer average service has resulted. 


Chester A. Graham, formerly Americanization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, has been named American- 
ization director of the public schools, succeeding E. C. Vermillion, 
who resigned recently to take a similar position at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The Americanization department has felt the 


slackening of industries here, more than 25 per cent of the men 
and women who registered early this fall having failed to make 


their appearance at classes. 


secretary 


The public schools, under the new administration of C. R. 
Reed, have entered into the field of occupational education. An 
automobile school has been established, where the repairing and 
driving of automobiles is taught by four teachers to classes 
numbering more than 300 boys and girls or men and women. 


The plant of the B. & W. Rubber Co., located at Holmes and 
East Tallmadge avenues, Akron, will be ready for operation in 
approximately ninety days, according to officials, and will employ 
approximately 100 persons. Mechanical rubber goods will be 
manufactured, and a specialty made of rubber heels. The officers 
are: H. A. Backderf, president; D. B. Campbell, vice-president; 
Eric Richards, treasurer, and Mary E. McGowan, secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


W. A. Johnston, president of the Rubber Products Co., Barber- 
ton, has been elected president of the recently organized Chamber 
of Commerce of Barberton. This and 
other business men is assisting to solve some of the important 
problems resulting from an increase of more than 99 per cent in 
population during the past ten years. 


irganization of rubber 


Akron rubber concerns look upon the success of the 
chest plan to raise $500,000 for charity and 
organization as a new vote of confidence by the people. 

When the workers, headed by T. E. Smith, editor of the India 
Rubber Review, entered the campaign they did not fail to realize 
that the temporary business depression had greatly decreased the 
giving power of the people of Akron. 

But the charities had to be supported, and when the chest was 
filled the officials of the community chest and rubber men gen- 
erally felt that the people who know the rubber industry from 
an intimate view-point had stated in no uncertain terms that 
the future of the industry is bright, although at present there 
are only the faintest beginnings of a revival in tire manufacture. 


community 


Akron’s welfare 


News comes that Edward S. formerly advertising 
manager for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has acquired a 
substantial interest in the India Rubber Review, of Akron, Ohio 
To those who do not know this latest recruit in rubber journalism, 
the name and the state he lives in may suggest the last Demo- 
cratic aspirant for the president. Mr. Babcox, however, is not a 
politician. On the contrary, he is a past master in the art of 
industrial advertising, a forceful writer, a keen critic, and withal 
a live, energetic and very likable gentleman. We wish him all 
success. 


Jabcox, 


The Rubber Engineering Co., Akron, formerly at 46 South 
Broadway, will be located at its new offices at 437 First Second 
National Building after January 1, 1921. The officers are W. F. 
Ridge, president; W. E. McCormish, secretary. 


On its twentieth anniversary, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
issued a statement in which total sales of $114,980,969 for the 
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past year were made public, of which $9,396,912 represent net 
profit after $8,151,749 have been charged off as inventory shrink- 
age. The volume of business done during the past year is 26 
per cent over the business done during the previous year, in spite 
of the business depression which has been felt in the tire in- 
dustry during the past five months. Current assets are given 
as $73,732,503 and total assets as $107,404,200. 

The Canadian plant was not completed during the past year 
because of the inability of the company to obtain contractors to 
do the work, but will be finished early next year. The rubber 
preparation plant at Singapore is now in operation, and the steel 
plant and the mechanical building in Akron will be put into 
operation when business demands their use. 

H. S. Firestone, president of the company, is confident that the 
ensuing year will see the company grow in strength and stability. 
Regarding the rubber industry and its future, Mr. Firestone 
said: “Our industry has become fundamentally sound through 
its close affiliation to proven automotive transportation, and its 
scope will broaden with nation-wide good roads projects finan- 
cially assured through legislation.” 

At a recent meeting of the industrial assembly of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, N. P. Woodward was 
elected president of the senate by a vote of 11 to 3. J. P. 
Long was reelected speaker of the house. A full membership 
was present in the house and 19 members of the senate were 
present. The Goodyear industrial republic was described in 
Tue InpIA Rupper Wortp for November 1, 1920, page 124, 
head of the testing 
Wellman-Seaver- 


appointed 
of the 


been 


division 


Arthur Ostman has 
department of the 
Morgan Co., Akron. 

Arthur E. Warner was recently appointed chief chemist 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 


CLEVELAND NOTES 


motor 


moved from 215 St. 
Clair avenue to its East Eleventh street 
and Hamilton avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. In its larger quar- 
ters it will carry more stock and render a service adequate 
to the neéds of America’s industrial safety requirements. 
The Ramsdell Bros. Co., formerly at 2102 Euclid avenue, 
has removed to 3430 Superior avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. C. R. 
Johnson, who was manager of the development department 
Akron, has been elected 


The Safety Equipment Service Co. has 


new building at 


of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

vice-president of the company, in charge of truck tire service. 
MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has appointed 


J. J. Flynn purchasing agent, succeeding C. D. Rockwood, 
and J. B. Paltz assistant purchasing agent. Mr. Flynn, who 
has been assistant purchasing agent for the past fifteen 


months is well equipped with experience, having been with 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, as acting 
purchasing agent, where he also organized that company’s 
valuation department and operated the stores department. 
Previously he was connected with the Cleveland Railway 
Co.’s valuation department for about three years. . Mr. Paltz 
was formerly connected with the purchasing department but 
for a number of months had been in charge of the salvage 
department. , 

The factory engineering department of The Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, which was organized in August of 
this year with H. W. Sidnell in charge, has made several 
changes in personnel. D. D. Williams is now in charge of 
raw materials, Lee Clough in charge of tire design, and E. B. 
Harvey is at the head of the planning department. 

The Maumee Tire & Rubber Co., 705 Madison avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio, has purchased fifty-one acres of land upon 
which will be constructed a tire manufacturing plant with 
facilities for the production of 5,000 tires a day. 


The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has ap- 
pointed as agents Courtland P. Ely, 1339 Linwood avenue, 
and H. F. Van Etten, 194 North Oakley avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Eclat Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which spe- 
cializes in rubber tubing, is now entering into production of 
high quality red and gray automobile inner tubes made cir- 
cular ring shape in sizes from 3 to 5 inches. 

The Toycraft Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, which was in- 
corporated September 26, 1919, with a capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture and market toy balloons for the trade and also 
for advertising purposes, has been operating at full capacity. 
In its first year it has built up an excellent sales record and 
earned the good will of some of the best trade in the country. 
The officers are: Howard D. Winbigler, president; Charles 
C. Spies, vice-president and sales manager; Ralph T. Scantle- 
bury, secretary and treasurer. 

J. W. Eldred has resigned from his connection with The 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, to become Ohio 
representative of the Rubber Corporation of America, New York 
City, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 

Edward J. Brown, of Trenton, New Jersey, formerly western 
traveling salesman in the employ of the Acme Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Trenton, has been made general manager of the 
branch of the Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., at 227 Sheedy 
avenue, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


,* Minneapolis branch of the Firestone Ship-by-Truck 

Bureau, Akron, Ohio, occupies spacious quarters in the new 
building at 444 Stinson Boulevard on the Northwestern Termi- 
nal, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The terminal consists of a group 
of modern industrial buildings, centrally located, especially 
equipped for the economical handling of merchandise. Each 
building has its own system of side tracks served by the con- 
solidated service of all the nine railroads entering Minneapolis 
and is connected by tunnel service with the only freight station 
in the city served by all railroads. The Northwestern Terminal 
represents the latest development in buildings devoted to trans- 
portation. 

The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
S. M. Barber manager of its branch at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. has recently moved from its 
old quarters at Whiting and Wells streets to its new modern 
building at 2850 North Crawford avenue, Chicago. This com- 
pany is profit-sharing and a large per cent of its employes are 
large stockholders. Its officials are: S. W. Weis, president; 
J. M. Frank, vice-president and general sales manager; Robert 
A. Ilg, treasurer and general manager, from whom the company 
takes its name. 

The Monroe Tire Corporation, 1825 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, has recently been incorporated with Harold Samuels, 
president, and Leroy Eschner, treasurer. Both men are well 
known in the tire sales trade and their experience fits them to 
understand dealers’ requirements. The company publishes each 
month an illustrated catalog called “Tire Dealers’ News,” 
which lists a variety of the best known makes of tires and also 
gives a review of market conditions gathered from reliable 
sources. 

The Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., Wabash and Vandalia 
streets, St. Paul, Minnesota, was incorporated under the laws 
of Iowa, October 7, 1917, to manufacture tires and tubes and 
rubber goods. The officers are: E. O. Blekre, president; 
S. E. Blekre, vice-president and treasurer; G. W. Wells, sec- 
retary; B. A. Rheinstrom, vice-president and general sales 
manager. G. O. Ludcke is advertising manager and W. E. 
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Greer, superintendent. The Automobile Tire Owners’ Tire 
Corporation, a $3,000,000 corporation having the same officers 
as the Blekre company, is building in the Midway district the 
first tire factory in St. Paul, for the manufacture of the 
Blekre tire. This factory will employ 250 men and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for operation about January 1. 
It will produce cord and fabric tires and inner tubes and have 
a capacity of 2,000 tires daily. 


The Frogressive Shoe Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
manufacturer of shoe machinery, is now manufacturing tire 
repair shop equipment including vulcanizers, under the name of 
the P. S. M. Co., at 3116 Snelling avenue, Minneapolis. The 
officers of the company are: J. H. Martin, president; L. J. 
Bedard, vice-president; A. C, Bedard, secretary, and S. O. 
Abrams, treasurer. 


The Minneapolis Tire Dealers Association, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, organized a short time ago, has the following officers: 
E. P. Farley, president; F. W. Van Sant, vice-president, and 
H. F. Lundberg, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Lundberg is with 
the J. N. Johnson Co., Inc., 1018 Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, 
jobber and wholesaler of rubber tires, supplies, fire department 
equipment, hose, and mechanical rubber goods, 


James E. Johnson and Harry Blackman have purchased the 
interest of W. F. Richley and James F. Brown in the Har- 
mon Rubber & Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and wiil continue the business as a partnership under the 


name of the Harmon Tire & Repair Co. Mr. Johnson has 
been an interested and active member of the company since 
1915. 

The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, 
pointed J. J. Williams production manager. 

T. J. Hennessy, formerly manager of the accessory and 
mechanical goods department at the Firestone plant, and A. H. 
Nellen, formerly chemist and compounder for the accessory 
and mechanical goods repair materials, are now connected 
with the Premier Tire & Rubber Co., Montgall and Nicholson 
avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, as general manager and assistant 
manager, respectively. R. L.. Stealey, recently foreman in the 
heel press-room of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, now holds a similar position with the Premier Tire & 
Rubber Co., which manufactures Premier Supertires and 
tubes, and rubbef specialties. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., 218-222 West 57th street, New York 
City, has appointed L. M. Van Riper western sales manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Van Riper is well known 
in midwestern tire circles, as he has been district manager at 
Detroit in charge of Ajax business in Michigan. He is a 
man of pleasing personality and well qualified to handle the 
business of the organization. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
F. W. Abbott distributer for the Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
territory of the company. Mr. Abbott’s contract covers a 
period of years and involves a large amount of business. 


has ap- 





The Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


Second Annual Meeting and Banquet 


THE BANQUET 
BouT 100 members and guests attended the banquet of the 
A Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association that was 
held in the evening, December 14, at the Chicago Athletic 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. In the absence of John T. Christie, 
the president, John W. Maguire, the former president, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Christie, however, arrived later in the evening 
and addressed the assemblage. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Albert N. Eastman, a Chicago lawyer, who gave an 
interesting talk on the subject of cooperation in general. A high- 
class vaudeville enlivened the evening and all departed feeling 
that they had been well repaid for coming. 
THE MEETING 
A luncheon was held at noon at the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion, followed by the annual meeting at which the following 
directors were elected under the newly adopted by-laws, increas- 
ing the number from seven to twelve, to serve terms of one, two 
and three years: 
Terms Expire 1924 
D. M. Mason, The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 
George B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Paul P. Parker, president, Parker Tire & Rubber Co., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


W. W. Wuchter, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, 
Terms Exprre 1923 
Harry J. Smith, president, Achilles Tire & Rubber Co., Bing- 
hamton, New York. 
, M. J. Flynn, treasurer, Inland Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
llinois. 
D. L. Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana. 
Thomas Follen, president, Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La 
Fayette, Indiana. 
Terms Expire 1922 
: J. B. Gabeline, president, Standard-Four Tire Co., Keokuk, 
owa. 


Charles J. Venn, president, Century Rubber Works, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Walter R. Denman, general manager, Denman-Myers Cord 
Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Julius Balke, 2nd vice-president, Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Among those who addressed the meeting were: H. R. White- 
head, textile division, The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio; 
Edward S. Babcox, vice-president, India Rubber Review, Akron, 
Ohio; Dr. S. P. Woodard, president, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin; J. E. Grady, general manager, Archer Tire 
& Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The report presented by H. S. Vorhis, secretary and general 
manager, was as follows: 


As secretary of the Association I wish to report briefly 
regarding the work of the past year. The first annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the Association was held at the Chicago 
Athletic Association on December 9, 1919, which brought to 
a close what might well be called the organization year. You 
all know the service our first president, John W. Maguire, 
performed during the first formative year, which was instru- 
mental in launching the organization on what is confidently 
hoped will be a career of usefulness. The dinner last Decem- 
ber was attended by 83 members and their guests, and a thor- 
oughly good time was enjoyed by all. At that time there 
were 38 regular members and 38 associate members—a total 
of 76 members: . 

At the January meeting of the Board of Directors, the 
writer was invited to come to Chicago as secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Association, an arrangement which went 
into effect February 1, 1920. Up to July 1 it was possible to 
increase the membership of the Association in quite a satis- 
factory manner, but since that time it has been up-hill work, 
especially as the trade has fallen on such difficult times. In 
spite of the condition of the trade, however, our membership 
has increased to 69 regular members and 84 associate mem- 
bers—a total membership of 153 firms—an increase of 31 
regular members, or a total of 77 new members. I believe 
that under ordinary normal conditions it would have been 
possible to more than double our membership. 
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onducted today is two-fold—our 
Chicago and our bulletin and informa- 
tion ces and spirit of good fellow- 
ship that have been fostered by th monthly luncheon and 
have been of undoubted benefit to all who 


Our work as it 1s 
meetings in 


service. 


monthly 


} 
meeting nave 


attended, as there is not n association can do that equals 
in value the bringing t ther in social relations the compet 
ing members ot the san trad The discussions that have 
been held at the manufacturers’ meetings as well as at the 
general meetings after the luncheons have resulted in valu 
able information being changed, and trade conditions gone 
into carefully It is hoped that the manuiacturers them 
selves will take more advantage of these meetings in th 
future, for they can n e them most valuable to themselves 
Despite the conditio1 not a monthly meeting has been 
omitted during the past year, and the attendance has varied 
from 40 to ¢ Che summer outing at Cedar Point, Ohio, in 
August wea a disappointment in respect to attendance, due 
to the nditions of the trad 
rl ‘ther important department of our work is the bull 


information service, which, | hope, the members find 
{4 value and will provide the continue it. The prin 
cipal point we have to face is that our fixed income from dues 
0 small to carry on the kind of work we are attempting 
regular members to pay to the Associa 

per 100 pounds on crude rubber put 

since July 1, 1920, fell through, as only 15 of 


tit nd 


funds to 


is t 
Our plan to ask 
tion a fee of 3 cents 
chased by them 


our regular members agreed to the plan and as a matter of 
fact very little crude rubber has been purchased by any 
manufacturer since the time mentioned. We need a perma 


work of the Association is to be 
continued along present We should try to raise a sum 
not less than $15,000 annually Evidently this must be 
by increased subscriptions among our present members and 
additional the membership. 


finance if the 


lines 


nent plan of 
done 


efforts to increase 


\fter the adjournment of the annual meeting the newly elected 
directors met and elected officers, as follow 
PRI I 


, Mason Tire & 
Kent, Ohio 
‘IRST rR IDEN 
W. W. Wuchter, general manager, N« 
Co., lel ; 


braska Tire & Rubber: 
Omaha 


TREASURER 


George B. Dryden, president, Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER 
Harry S. Vorhis, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Special committees were appointed as follows 
COMMITTEE ON COOPERATIO? 

S. P. Woodard, CHairMAN, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Ashton W. Caney, Achilles Rubber & Tire Binghamton, 
New York. 

John W. Maguire, The Portage Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

W. G. Brown, The Consulting Co., Cincinnati, Ohi 


Wesley E 
Akron, Ohio. 

W. E. Myers, Denman-Myers Cord Tire 

William L. Burgess, Surety Tire 
Missouri 


Wilson, Akron Rubber Mold & Machine 
veland, Ohio. 


Louis, 


Ways AND MEANS COMMITTE: 
Co., 


john T. Christie, CHarrman, Hawkeye Tire & Rubber 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Edward E. Allen, Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania 

Stanley W. Harris, Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

.. M. Gardner, Brighton Mills, Inc New Jersey 

r. J. Carroll, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Paul A. Bloom, Fred Stern & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles F. Sawyer, Sioux City Tire & Rt Manufacturing 
Co., Sioux City, lowa. 


Passai 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Ole Hibner, CHAIRMAN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. F. Harrah, National-Standard Co., Niles, ‘Michigan 
Edward T, Meyer, F. R. Henderson & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
P, E. Finlay, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Georgia. 


Cleveland Rubber Corporation Co., 





J. Matthias, Jr., Mineral Point Zine Co., Chicago, IlInois 
E. S. Babcox, India Rubber Review, Akron, Ohx 
Robert Wishnick, Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemica! ( hicago, 
Illinois 
CrepiT CoMMITTE! 
E. Grady, CHAIRMAN, Archer Tire Rubber Co., Minne- 





apolis, Minnesota, together with representatives from the follow- 
ing companies: Gillette Rubber Co., Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., The Portage Rubber Co. 








BANQUET 


Seconp ANNUAL 





OF THE Mip-West Russper MANuraActurerS’ Association, Hetp AT THE Cricaco ATHLETIC 
Association, Decemser 14, 1920. 
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Model Plant of The Wildman Rubber Co. 


AS industrial plant that embodies the latest developments in 
tire factory construction is that of The Wildman Rubber Co. 
at Bay City, Michigan. Every problem relating to routing of 
material and product has been intelligently considered and the 
buildings when completed will permit the most efficient operations 
in tire making. All the buildings will be strictly fireproof and 
in addition will be equipped with sprinkler systems. 

The main building will be 365 feet long by 160 feet wide, built 
of reinforced concrete with brick facing, asphalt mastic floors 
and composition roof, and will consist of three stories and base- 
ment. The basement and first floors will cover the entire area 
above mentioned, while the second and third floors will be com- 
posed of a main connecting building with three wings pointing 
south, thus making the building look somewhat like a large capi- 
tal E. The entire building will be lighted by modern type of 
steel sash and saw-tooth skylights. Entrances, toilets, stairways, 


elevators and 


pounding in the basement of the easterly wing, thence elevated to 
the first floor, where it will be compounded and mixed on the 
mixing mills. The compounds stored on the second floor will 
be dried and sifted when necessary, and placed in bins provided 
with chutes for delivering the various ingredients to the com- 
pounding room on the floor below. 

Leaving the mixing mills, the batches will pass 
storage room to await their turn in the calender room, where 
they will be kneaded to the proper consistency on the warming 
mills. Here the various types of rubberized fabrics and the rub- 
ber sheets for side wall, inner tubes and other stock will be calen- 
dered. From the calenders the tube stock will be elevated to the 
second floor in the westerly wing, which will contain complete 
equipment and machinery for the manufacture of inner tubes. 
All stock from the calenders required for the tires will be ele- 
The tread stock, having been warmed, 

will pass through 


into a small 


vated to the third floor. 





such utilities will 
be grouped at 
two points in the 
main wing of the 


building. f 
The basement ; 


of the easterly 
wing will be used 


for washing, dry- 


tubing machines 
and thence ele- 
vated directly to 
the middle wing 
of the second 
floor. Other 
stock will be 
passed to the 
westerly wing of 








ing and_ storing the third floor, 
crude rubber there to pass 
The basement of ‘ oa a «a ie through bias cut- 
the balance of |r - = “yt e LE ters, stripping 
the building will ! oor — machines, etc., 


be utilized 


machine shops, |j_— ++ 


pipe shops, elec- 





trical shops, car- 
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or ee ea i 





PLANT: OF: THE-WILDMAN-RUBBER-C 
TRE-OSBORN ENCINEERING 


and thus be pre- 
pared on reels or 
in books ready 
for the tire build- 


> 


OMPANY: -BA 
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penter shops, etc. 
The main floor of the building will be devoted to the major 


preliminary operations in the manufacture of automobile tires. 
Here will be located two lines of four mixing mills, each placed 
under saw-tooth skylights between the easterly and middle wings. 
In a similar position between the westerly and middle wings will 
be located the tubing machines, calenders and warming mills. 

The first floor of the westerly wing will be used for fabric 
storage and the handling, cleaning and rerolling of calendered 
liners. On the second floor of the easterly wing will be the finish- 
ing department where the finished tires will be finally inspected, 
buffed, wrapped and prepared for shipment. In the middle wing 
will be located the compound room and the storage for com- 
pounds, while the westerly wing will be entirely occupied by the 
manufacture of inner tubes. 

On the third floor in the westerly wing stock will be received 
from the calenders and tubing machines and cut and prepared 
for the tire builders, located in the middle wing on the same 
floor. Here the tire building machines will perform the earlier 
operations in tire building, followed by finishing operations on 
finishing wheels. The tires will then be passed by automatic 
carriers into the easterly wing to the heaters that will be located 
in a manner to facilitate operation, singly or in groups, and also 
later permit the use of automatic equipment. 

Over the calenders, mills and heaters will be placed electric 
traveling cranes to facilitate installation, repairing when neces- 
sary and handling of materials to and from the machines. 

Following the manufacturing processes from raw materials to 
finished product, all raw materials will be received at the first 
floor in the easterly wing, which will be used as a receiving and 
shipping room. The crude rubber will be prepared for com- 


ing machines. 

From this point all of the product will pass easterly through 
the middle wing, where the tires are built, to the easterly wing, 
where the tires will be cured, stripped from their cores and 
dropped to the second floor for finishirtg, as above described. 
Automatic carriers provide for the handling of materials and 
the movement of the unfinished product from one department 
to another. 

The building as laid out will have a capacity of 2,500 to 3,000 
finished tires and tubes per day, and its construction will permit 
increasing the capacity without interfering with the operations of 
the various departments. 

Immediately east of the main building will be located the boiler 
plant, consisting of a modern boiler installation, with pumps, 
accumulators, air compressors, etc., to provide steam and hydraulic 
pressure for tire building and for heating the buildings. All 
machinery will be operated by electric power. Service and em- 
ployment and executive buildings as well as reclaiming and fabric 
plants are all included in the future aims of the company and 
may be constructed as its business requires. The company has 
an ample acreage of land for future expansion. 





RUBBER FEET ON THE “KLERADESK” 

A time-saving upright desk file is called the “Kleradesk.” It 
is made of sheet steel, in interlocking sections, handsomely 
enameled, and is equipped with highest quality patent solid-rub- 
ber feet so no metal can scratch the desk. Its use obviates un- 
sightly wire baskets and metal trays, and its simple system of 
filing promotes efficiency—Ross-Gould List & Letter Co., Tenth 
and Olive streets, St. Louis, Missouri. New York representative, 
Condon Sales Co., 200 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


UBBER MANUFACTURERS on the Pacific Coast from Seattle to 
R San Diego do not share the pessimism of many in the same 
line in the East and Mid-West. Most of them regard the slowing 
down in the industry as quite natural after a too rapid expansion, 
and very few are said to hold large surplus stocks that may neces- 
sitate much price reduction to sell them. Trade reports are that 
there was very little, if any, overloading with raw rubber or 
fabric at the high prices prevailing early in 1920. To a few of 
the smaller concerns a lack of ample capital proved a blessing 
in disguise, otherwise they might have been tempted to overstock 
with raw material when it was much dearer. Inquiries for quota- 
tions on tires, tire repair stocks, belting, and miscellaneous rubber 
goods are steadily growing more numerous, indicating, as the 
manufacturers say, an early and active revival of business. 
Stocks of retail dealers are said to be exceptionally low for this 
season of the year. 

A strong effort will be made at the January session of the 
California legislature to secure the repeal or amendment of the 
law requiring motor trucks on solid tires to present an inch in 
width of tire surface to the road per 800 pounds of load, at the 
point where the tire is in contact with the road. The law in most 
states requires that the load carried be computed on the measure- 
ment of the width of the tire at its base, which automotive 
engineers declare to be more in accord with the efforts being 
made everywhere at road preservation. Tire manufacturers are 
much interested in the proposed legislation, and they are prepar- 
ing considerable data on the subject. 

LOS ANGELES NOTES 

A new sales branch has been opened at 1232 South Grand 
avenue, Los Angeles, by The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, Ohio, in charge of J. W. McCoy associated with M. W. 
Mitchell. Mr. McCoy was formerly assistant district manager 
of the northwestern territory for The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co, and coast manager for the Portage Rubber Co. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, Los Angeles, 
announces a reduction in prices of both fabric and cord 
tires, and also tubes, effective November 15. It ranges from 
7% per cent on straight side cord tires to 15 per cent on tubes. 
A 10 per cent cut in the price of solid truck tires was made 
October 29. 

A. F. Osterloh, vice-president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California, states that the com- 
pany is looking forward to a very prosperous new year. Despite 
a general slowing down in business throughout the country, the 
Goodyear California concern increased its gross business from 
$15,000,000 in 1919 to $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1920. In the twelve western states comprising the company’s 
territory there are 5,420 Goodyear service stations selling its tires 
and tubes, 

The Lobel punctureless tire, which the inventor, N. Lobel, has 
just perfected, will be manufactured in Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Missouri and Texas on a royalty basis. The general offices 
in Los Angeles are at 504 Mason Building, G. W. Cochrane being 
in charge, and from this source dealers in New England and 
abroad are being supplied. 


The new headquarters of the Western Auto Electric Corpora- 
tion at Sixteenth and Hope streets, Los Angeles, has been 
recently opened for sales and service for Willard batteries. A. J. 
Tobey is president of the concern. 


John F. Scanlon, advertising manager of the United States 
Compression Inner Tube Co., which is making rapid progress 
with its plant at Burbank, near Los Angeles, has been recalled 
to the company’s home plant at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The com- 
pany plans to supply eight western states, the Orient, New 


Zealand, Australia and part of South America from its Burbank 
plant. 

Los Angeles interests identified with the Southwest cotton- 
growing industry are renewing their efforts to have the city 
designated as one of the spot cotton markets of the United States 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The city claims to be the natural 
cotton market in Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
large areas in Texas; that it is a concentration point, a port of 
export, has ample banking facilities, fair transportation rates, and 
a municipal high density baling press. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 

A particulayly good demand for rubber belting is reported by 
the Pioneer Rubber Works, San Francisco, which is still enlarg- 
ing its plant at Pittsburg, Contra Costa County. Several heavy 
belting presses have just been installed. Some of the depart- 
ments are working 24 hours a day. Many of the products are 
considerably oversold. The company has just received an order 
for 17,000 feet of heavy fire hose for Los Angeles. 

The Seibel Air Spring Co., 785 Market street, San Francisco, 
California, is contemplating the construction of a rew plant at 
San Mateo, California. Officers of the company are: Henry 
Seibel, president; A. W. McNulty, vice-president; C. A. Shel- 
hamer, treasurer; W. F. Gormley, assistant treasurer; E. M. 
Massey, secretary. 

SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

The long-staple cotton growers of the Salt River Valley, Ari- 
zona, whose product is almost entirely supplied to tire manufac- 
turers in California and the Mid-West, are being liberally 
financed by local banks. The latter have loaned over $9,000,000 
on this season’s crop. 

Business is reported unusually good by the Spreckels “Savage” 
Tire Co., of San Diego, despite the dullness in tire trade of the 
country. Practically no changes have been made in the working 
force and the management is anticipating a marked increase in 
sales in the near future. Social welfare of workers is strongly 
stressed by the “Savage” concern, and labor troubles are a neg- 
ligible quantity at the big tire works. 

Tire dealers on the Coast report a marked improvement in 
sales and inquiries following the recent reduction in prices, and 
state that when automobile owners are satisfied that no further 
reductions will be made the market will quickly stabilize and 
active buying follow. J. M. Magee, general manager for the 
Southern California and Arizona branches of the United States 
Rubber Co., believes there will be a lively demand for standard 
tires on the coast during the early spring, and it is possible there 
may be a shortage. 

C. C. Gumm has been appointed receiver of the Hibbs Rubber 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, manufacturer of tire-building machinery, 
dating from December 9, 1920. 

The Good-Wear Tire & Belt Co., 322 Bedell Building, ‘San 
Antonio, Texas, has purchased a 25-acre factory site five miles 
south of that city, and expects to begin the erection of the first 
unit of its plant before the end of the year. The factory will 
produce rubber goods entirely, including a patent harness tug 
and a patent fan belt. H. L.“Fullerton is president of the com- 
pany. 

The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has appointed J. 
L. Adams manager of its branch at Houston, Texas, and L. 
Crain manager of its San Antonio branch in the same state. 

NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

The Victory Rubber Co., 646 New York Block, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is officered by George P. Endert, president; Dr. Cart 
Hoffman, vice-president; H. C. Eagles, secretary-treasurer. The 
factory operated by the company at East 38th and Brooklyn 
streets, Seattle, will enter into the productive stage about the 
first of the year, manufacturing mechanical rubber goods, in- 
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cluding soles and heels, silent floor tiling, contractors’ sundries, 
etc. 

The Olympic Tire & Rubber Co. manufacturer of tires and 
tubes, has offices at 217 Lyon Building, Seattle, Washington. 
R. G. Nelson, who is president of the company, is also president 
of the Olympic Textile Corporation with offices at the same 
address. 

A sales branch of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, 
was opened. November 1 at 82 North Broadway, Portland, Ore- 
gon, in charge of Catlin L. Wolfard, John M. Bruhn and J. H. 
Callahan. 

The New York Belting & Packing Co. recently opened an 
office at 313 Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, with a ware- 
house adjacent in which is carried a complete line of mechan- 
ical rubber goods. This office will be in charge of George N. 
Le Roux, who has sold this line of goods for eighteen years, 
starting as a Chicago city salesman. For the last ten years he 
has specialized in selling the mining industry. 

Pacific Coast distributers of Racine tires have recently beer. 
in conference with the* executives of the Racine Rubber Co. at 
Racine, Wisconsin. There they were advised of the company’s 
intention to open on December 15 a large addition to the plant 
and to make a considerable increase in the operating force on 
January 1. The Pacific Coast agents say their surplus stocks are 
quite cleaned up, and they are concerned most about getting 
enough tires to meet the large demand expected within a month 
or two. 


CANADIAN NOTES 
HE Oak Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, has removed from 19 
Dundas street to 258 Victoria street, Toronto, Ontario. Ata 
recent meeting of the company the capital stock was increased 
from $400,000 to $2,000,000, half preferred and half common. 
A stock dividend of 100 per cent was paid to the old share- 
holders in addition to the usual cash dividend of 6 per cent, 
which has now been increased to 8 per cent. Frank Law, manag- 
ing director, reports that $250,000 of the new 8 per cent stock 
is now being sold, the proceeds of which will be devoted to 
extending the company’s plant and providing a larger working 
capital. Sales for the first ten months of 1920 are said to have 
been more than double the sales for the entire year of 1919. 
V. O. Phillips & Sons, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario, manufac- 
turer of garage equipment, air compressors, retreading and vul- 
canizing equipment, etc., have taken over the manufacturing 
rights in Canada of the “Dri-Kure” tire repair equipment formerly 
manufactured only in the United States by the Western Vulcan- 
izer Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois. The officers of the 
Phillips company are: V. O. Phillips, president and general man- 
ager, and H. M. Phillips, secretary and treasurer. 








THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF CANADA 

Canada has not only become “self-supporting” as far as arti- 
cles manufactured of rubber are concerned but the export trade 
in rubber articles of the Dominion has greatly increased in the 
last five years. This is a natural development in view of the 
fact that the total capital invested in the Canadian rubber in- 
dustry amounts to $42,787,594. Of this sum $33,005,888 is found 
in Ontario, which is the center of the industry and boasts of 
18 plants producing miscellaneous rubber goods, and 5 turning 
out rubber boots and shoes. Quebec has 3 plants producing 
rubber goods and 5 in the rubber boot and shoe industry, sup- 
ported by capital amounting to $9,763,333. British Columbia’s 
one rubber plant produces miscellaneous rubber goods, represent- 
ing an investment of $18,373. 

Canada’s rubber industry furnishes employment for 12,677 per- 
sons, with 9,334 men and 3,343 women workers. Rubber goods 
plants employ 6,835, rubber boot and shoe factories, 5,842. The 
wages paid during 1919 totaled $11,547,817, of which $7,004,028 


was paid to rubber goods employes and $4,543,789 to rubber 
boot and shoe makers. 

The cost at the works of materials used during 1919 in the 
rubber goods factories is returned as $19,671,453, while the 
value at the works of rubber goods produced during the year 
is given as $38,651,640; similar figures for the rubber boot and 
shoe factories give costs as $7,862,961 and products valued at 
$19,351,794. 

The increase in exports of Canadian rubber products is an 
index to the vitality of the Dominion’s rubber industry. In the 
fiscal year 1914-15 rubber exports were valued at $722,905; 
1915-16, $3,081,874; 1916-17, $2,911,505; 1918-19, $5,829,590; 
1919-20, $10,069,963. In the last mentioned year tires to the 
value of $7,391,777 were included in the exports, of which $3,- 
547,601 went to the United Kingdom. 





THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

A new organization of Canadian rubber manufacturers known 
as The Rubber Association of Canada has been organized dur- 
ing the past year, its scope and plan of operation being similar 
to those of The Rubber Association of America, 

Its authority lies in a charter issued by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, March 17, 1920, the association being incorporated 
under the provisions of the Canadian Joint Stock Companies 
Act, without share capital. Organization did not really begin, 
however, until early in May, but so effectively has it been car- 
ried out that all the rubber manufacturers of Canada are now 
included in the active membership. 

The by-laws authorize four classes of membership, viz., firm, 
associate, affiliated and honorary. Committees and divisions 
have been created to serve the special interests of members in 
transportation, legislation, foreign relations, industrial relations, 
as well as in questions relating to the manufacture of tires, foot- 
wear, mechanical goods, heels and soles, druggists’ sundries, 
proofing and insulated wire. 

The officers are: president, C. H. Carlisle, managing director 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited; vice- 
president, A. D. Thornton, director of the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited; treasurer, C. N. Candee, managing director 
of Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Canada; assistant treasurer, 
John Westren, managing director of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Limited, Canada. The directors are the foregoing 
with W. H. Miner, managing director of the Miner Rubber 
Co., Limited; F. E. Partridge, head of the F. E. Partridge 
Rubber Co., Limited; and Victor van der Linde, of the Van 
der Linde Rubber Co., Limited. The manager and secretary 
is A. B. Hannay, for many years a member of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery of Canada at Ottawa. Offices have been estab- 
lished at 808 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. 

Many Canadian firms are members of The Rubber Association 
of America, but owing to the growth of rubber manufacturing 
in Canada and to the fact that Dominion companies operate 
under different laws and tariffs, and have to meet special trans- 
portation, production, financial and marketing conditions, an in- 
dependent Canadian organization became desirable. 





SANITARY PACKAGES OF TOYS AND BALLOONS 

Parents who hesitate to buy their children the rubber toys and 
balloons hawked about in the dust of street or store will welcome 
the “Faultless” sanitary balloon or toy packages which have re- 
cently been placed on the market. The contents of these packages 
of rubber toys and balloons are not touched from factory to 
child, thus eliminating many sources of contamination and pos- 
sible disease. The balloons are sealed in transparent envelopes; 
the toys come assorted in three sizes of boxes, to retail at dif- 
ferent prices according to size. To dealers each box represents 
a unit of sale that is easily checked up, stocked, displayed and 
sold—The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britian 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
‘ 


rrike dul ame to an end without, except in a few 


HE COAL 
T cases, having caused any serious dislocation in the rubber 
industry Track 
in the making-up of garments, is quiet, almost to stagnation, and 


pecially in the proofing department and 


a good deal of short time is being worked. 


Next to shilling a pound rubber, a prominent topic of con- 


versation is the tightness of money. Leading firms with regular 


weekly pay days are now asking for a month’s grace, and all 


around one hears of the difficulty of collecting accounts; a state 


of affairs which is accentuated by the chariness of the banks in 


granting loans. Naturally, the names of various firms get hawked 
about as likely to find themselves in trouble, and altogether the 
Christmas outlook not particularly cheerful. The scarcity of 
money is attributed by manv to the excess profits tax, but prob- 
ubly there are ma factors of equal, if not more im- 


portance 


Cessatio f buyi part of the public has proved a 
serious setback to trade, and now that in certain branches of 
trade, such as clot und prices have come tumbling 
down owing to forced realization, there is a tendency to wait 
until everything else comes dow1 It is a subject of comment, 
that while some noted tire firms advertised a cut in price to 
follow the fall in rubbe thers have made no reduction An 
other item which has caused comment is that masticated hard 
Para rubber is quoted at 6s. 6d. per pound, which is 2s. more 


than four years ago 


From what I hear, the November motor show in London has 


not been a success financially, from the exhibitor’s point of view, 
indeed, some of the exhibitors’ 
staffs were sent home bef General tight- 


is the explanation of the slump in buying, and 


as sales were few and far between; 
re the end of the show. 
ness of money 
doubtless this is correct 


THE PEACHEY VULCANIZATION PROCESS 


the Peachey Process Co., Limited, 
October 25. The chairman, Sir John 
Her- 


it appears that the experimental 


The meeting of 
was held in London on 
Hewett, K.C.S.L, 
ring-Shaw, one of the directors, 
laboratory is being established in London, and not in Manchester, 
as was originally proposed. Mr. Peachey has given up his post 
of lecturer at the Manchester Municipal College of Technology, 
It does not appear 
to be the purpose of the company to manufacture any articles 
for sale, but merely to demonstrate the manufacture of various 


statutory 


presided rom statements made by A 


and will take charge of the London laboratory. 


articles on a working scale, and to issue licenses to manufacturers. 
As no patents had yet been granted in foreign countries, nothing 
could be said at the moment regarding foreign rights. 

Last March Mr. Peachey was to have read a paper descriptive 
of his process at the Manchester section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, but for obvious reasons found himself unable to 
The paper given at the meeting of 
November 5, with the name of A. Skipsey added as joint author. 


do so. was, however, 
Naturally, in the interval, the subject matter has lost a good deal 
of its novelty as far as readers of the rubber technical press are 
the attendance at the meeting showed 
that those outside the fold were anxious to get some first-hand 
information. Under the circumstances it does not seem necessary 
to quote the paper at any length, the opinions of the author 
elicited in the discussion being probably of greater interest. 

H. L. Terry said that of cut sheet rubber in 


concerned, though large 


a piece his 


possession had been cured by the process six months ago, and 
So far, he knew of no rapid 
test to replace the tedious aging test of time, though he was 
hopeful that something 
being paid to the matter 


showed no signs of deterioration. 


from the attention 


Rubber Section of the 


useful would result 


bv the American 





Chemical Society. As caustic alkali removed nothing but a little 
free sulphur, it was evident that reclaimers must look upon this 
cold cured rubber as similar to the ordinary hot sulphur cured 
rubber, and not as similar to the ordinary cold cured rubber in 
which the ready removal of the chlorine by alkalies left a prac- 
tically soluble rubber. 


A question was put by F. J. S. Gray, of the St. Helens Cable 
& Rubber Co., as to how the process was to be applied to solid 
tires and solid goods in general, the reply being that solid goods 
would be built up of vulcanized sheets, although in somewhat 
heavily compounded rubbers there was a very good penetration 
of the gases. As regarded solid tires, referred to also by other 
speakers, he might say that they would probably be the last rubber 
goods to tackle. It was too much, he said, to expect of a new 
process that it should be able to supplant older processes in every 
direction. The speaker, who said that he had tried the process 
and had found that sulphuric acid was produced, was informed 
by Mr. Peachey that he had evidently not carried out the process 
properly. There should always be an hydrogen 
sulphide, and this would prevent oxidation of the sulphur dioxide. 


excess of 


Asked as to the effect of the free sulphur, which was a normal 
constituent of golden sulphide of antimony and ultramarine, Mr. 
Peachey said that free sulphur was undesirable, and bodies con- 
taining it would not be used in his manufactures. There was 
always a little free sulphur produced, but, by careful working, 
the amount could be kept very low. The sulphur which caused 
the rapid cure in the cold was in the atomic form and no doubt 
any free sulphur would be in the molecular condition. The 
question as to what was the effect of the water produced in the 
gaseous reaction was answered to the effect that the amount was 
very small and that it dissipated as a mist without condensing 
to water. 


Among the exhibits on the table were samples of reformed 
leather for shoe soles, upholstery, etc., and floor coverings made 
of, wood, meal, cork, etc., vulcanized with rubber as a binding, or 
a binding agent. A complete galosh made by the process was 
The vulcanized rubber and leather dust soles had 
been shown in practice to have two and a half times the wearing 
power of new leather, this being probably due to the greater 
resiliency. 


also shown. 


SHALE NAPHTHA 

In the October issue of Tue InprIA Rusper Wor_p appeared an 
interesting editorial entitled “Solvent Naphtha from Oil Shale.” 
It is interesting to hear the claims of American oil shale urged, 
and on grounds of as¢ertained cost, which may, of course, prove 
in practice to be exceeded. It is noteworthy that, although shale 
spirit has been used in Scotland for thirty or forty years, it is 
only to a limited extent. In England its use has generally been 
at times when the ordinary solvent was difficult to obtain. This 
is as regards proofing works. For one or two purposes in the 
mechanical branch, where balata is used, it has been preferred 
to solvent naphtha. In shale products sulphur is always the 
bugbear, and in the old days if one were anywhere near a Scotch 
proofing works, the smell of shale naphtha could always be 
detected if it were being used. Of late years, however, a great 
improvement has been made in the quality of shale naphtha, not 
only as regards smell, but also in freedom from high boiling 
constituents. A year or two ago the writer had the opportunity 
of inspecting the works of the Pumpherston Oil Co., Midlothian, 
and, on inquiring about shale naphtha, he was told that there was 
not much for sale, as it was going for motor spirit. Of course, 
if the large and progressive rubber companies of America do 
take to distilling oil shale, as the editorial suggests, they will be 
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able to prevent its application as motor spirit, otherwise the 
supply may fail if there is dependence on distilling companies 
outside the rubber trade. Probably the Americans before embark- 
ing on their shale distillation scheme in Colorado and Utah will 
note what success attends the company now developing oil shale 
fields in Norfolk. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 
By a Special Correspondent 
HE rubber sole business has experienced considerable activity 
during the last few months and promises to be as important 
and profitable as rubber heels. 

Before the war few rubber soles were sold in Europe owing 
to the low price of leather soles. During the war, however, the 
shortage of leather changed the situation in favor of the rubber 
sole. 

The soles made during the war were mostly inferior owing 
to the lack of good materials, which detracted from the repu- 
tation of the rubber sole and it has taken some time to regain 
the confidence of the buyer with the better quality of soles now 
being manufactured. 

Much of the revival of this business is due to the improved 
methods of manufacture. Formerly each sole had to be cut to 
size by the boot maker, which required much time. Now they 
are supplied in a variety of sizes that can easily be applied to 
every form of shoe. In Germany the soles are packed two in 
an envelope including the nails for attaching them to the shoes, 
and are sold not only to shoe repairers but to general stores. 

BRITISH NOTES 

In accordance with the contemplated change of name of 
Explosives Trades Limited, noted in our issue of October 1, 
1920, this British concern has become Nobel Industries, 
Limited. 

The American consulate at Swansea, Wales, keeps a file of 
American trade catalogs for the benefit of local inquiries, and 
requests American firms dealing in raincoats and druggists’ sup- 
plies to send their latest catalogs, and also, where possible, price 
lists and trade discounts. These latter are important, even 
though they be only approximate. 

FRANCE 

The Office du Commerce Exterieur, Paris, France, has recently 
been reorganized on a more ambitious scale. This department is 
a practical link between official France and the general public 
at home and abroad, aided by the new Foreign Commerce Bank. 
It controls the service of French commercial agents, and is re- 
sponsible for organizing trade exhibits in France and other 
countries. - 

The department supplies trade information in the form of loose- 
leaf pamphlets, responds to verbal and written inquiries, and 
helps foreign traders seeking information as to the French market. 
The publication of a periodical similar to the British Board of 
Trade Journal will soon be begun. 

The commercial exhibition plans include a “touring fair” for 
Canada, the Colonial exhibition at Marseilles in 1922, and an 
inter-allied exhibition to be held in Paris in 1925. Permanent 
exhibitions are being provided for branch offices of the depart- 
ment in the principal countries of the world, and have already 
been opened in Spain, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, the Balkan 
States and in London. 

HOLLAND 

The Dutch rubber trade ‘was fairly satisfactory last summer 
and the sales of most rubber goods have been better than ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Mechanical goods have been 
in demand since the beginning of 1920 and a good business 
in druggists’ sundries was reported. Exports suffered under 
the irregularities of the foreign exchanges, and manufacturers 
complain that many countries which in former years have 


bought rubber goods from Holland have issued import restric- 
tions which make export to these countries difficult, while Hol- 
land itself is open to foreign competition in the same articles. 
The tire business increased materially during the Summer but 
it is severely handicapped by foreign competition. During the 
second quarter of 1920 exports of tires amounted to 556,000 
florins while imports were valued at 3,265,000 florins. During 
the second quarter of 1920, 2,869,000 kilograms of plantation 
rubber were imported, 2,772,000 of which were from the Dutch 
East Indies. The export of plantation rubber during the same 
time amounted to 1,448,000 kilograms. Germany was the best 
customer, taking 759,000 kilograms, followed closely by the 
United States with 642,000 kilograms. Of balata, 7,608 kilograms 
were imported and 20,000 kilograms exported. The general 
situation of thé industry has improved as compared with last 
year but complaints are still heard about irregularity in the 
supply of coal and supplementary materials. 


At the Secondary Colonial Agricultural School, Deventer, 
Holland, a course in rubber has now been commenced. The 
director of this school, Dr. H. D. Tjeenk Willink, has been 
commissioned by the government to make a trip through Java 
and Sumatra during 1921, and subsequently to introduce into the 
curriculum, the information thus gained. 

SPAIN 

The quantity and value of imports of india rubber and gutta 
percha and manufactures imported into Spain during the years 
1918 and 1919, are given in the following table. A peseta 
nominally equals $0.195 United States currency. 





1918 1919 
ee ————, 
: Metric Metric 
Articles Tons Pesetas Tons Pesetas 
India rubber, gutta-percha, and 
synetitutes, and manufactures 
of: 
Unmanufactured ......... 842 5,474,661 3,765 24,471,050 
, 7 eae 132 2,568,127 709 18,830,589 
Other manufactures ..... 331 3,758,752 657 6,614,704 
PORTUGAL 


Imports of rubber and gutta percha manufactures into Portugal 
during 1919, together with chief countries of origin, are given in 
the following table, amounts being estimated in kilos of 2.2 
pounds each and values in escudos, one escudo at par being 
$1.08 in United States currency: 





Articles and chief countries of origin Kilos Escudos 
Rubber and gutta percha manufactures...... 308,190 12,834,434 
PE ide ens by enk we teawain esa we . 123,397 605, 

DT Kb aniepiwéee as hecus Khe abe ee-en : - 91,947 248,510 
United States i 48,932 232,758 

30,852 130,675 

' oe | 11,600 

SN er ree 1,260 4,000 
SET neck snatinnh bea bed eke’s o6-sdcenanaibiics 47 1 

Wire, metallic (except gold, silver, or platinum) 

covered with rubber............. ay coscse SS 324,353 

.. Beer. maeees 86,929 150,123 

Cerro r err . 46,976 71,981 

eth ok eee edt Ad hewn eek Weed eas ; : 36,332 62,903 

EE | cic enteeua dea Ues duitkndewese.s ‘nee 31,187 28,806 

SWEDEN 


The Helsingborgs Gummifabriks Aktiebolag at Helsingborg re- 
ports a total profit of 3,223,000 crowns and has distributed a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. This is the best year ever had by this 
company. 

A new firm has been founded in Stockholm for the distribution 
of rubber goods under the style Gummi-Engroslagerer Star, 
Herbert Carlson. 

DENMARK 

The United States Rubber Export Co., Limited, has opened 
offices in the Axelborg Building in Copenhagen. The building 
is a modern structure facing the railroad station. 

The Oe¢estasiatiske Industriog Plantagekompagni of Copen- 
hagen which owns rubber plantations in the Malacca peninsula 
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has distributed a net profit of 8,410,000 crowns upon its capital 
of 20,000,000 crowns. This is a dividend of 40 per cent against 
the 25 per cent of last year. The company has 14,000 producing 
acres and obtained a harvest of 4,700,000 pounds of rubber, 
800,000 pounds more than the previous year. The average price 
obtained was 2s. 1.06d., with a production cost of ls. 891d. 


BELGIUM 
The formation of a new company is under way in Brussels to 
deal in Brazilian rubber. The capital is said to be 30,000,000 
francs, 
GERMANY 
The depression in German rubber industry continues unabated. 
There are few orders coming in and it has beeri necessary to 
lay off Many factories are compelled to reduce 
working hours and in some cases only 12 hours are worked 
each According to reports of the Demobilization Com- 
mission there are now 419,000 men in Germany who receive 
full out-of-work compensation, which is a heavy increase against 
the last report. Most of the out of work are unskilled 
laborers and the Trade Unions which comprise mostly highly 
skilled trades report less unemployment, 


more men, 


week, 


men 


The Hamburg rubber market reacted sharply with the leading 
rubber markets of the world during the last few months and 
business was very irregular all through October and November. 
Forced sales in London had their effect upon Hamburg, where 
prices remained very weak but showed a strengthening tendency 
at the end of November when London sales became less frequent. 
German goods which 


The sale of is still proceeding 


has had a very depressing influence upon many branches of the 


army 


rubber industry, especially the surgical goods trade. These sales 
lacked organization and goods were often marketed where there 
was little or no use for them. They were then sold at very low 
prices and sent elsewhere, swamping the market and causing a 
These army goods now seem to have come 


they have had their share in preventing 


drop in retail prices 
to an end, 
profiteering. 

Manufacturers and dealers in rubber hose have endeavored to 
keep prices but find it impossible and large sales have taken 
place during the last few months leading to considerable reduc- 
the manufacturers for this 


however; 


tion in prices. The dealers blame 
condition. 

The German industry apparently regards the intended nation- 
alization of the coal mines as only a partial blessing. Former 
experience does not seem to justify the claims that are made 
on behalf of full nationalization. The principal objections are: 
National operation does not result in additional production; 
strikes are as frequent under management; private 
management has the advantage of individual initiative. As the 
miners have a very great influence upon the conduct of govern- 


mental affairs it is almost certain that some attempt of nation- 


national 


alization will be made. 

The Mitteland Gummiwerke Akt-Ges., Hanover, has increased 
its capital 300,000 marks. This step was taken to eliminate the 
danger of foreigners getting control of the management of the 
concern by buying up a majority share of the 4,500,000 marks 
of ordinary capital. To prevent this the new capital of 300,000 
marks is issued in the form of preferential shares carrying a 
five times voting power. 

The so-called Eastern Trading Fair which has taken place in 
Koenigsberg was more successful than the Leipzig fair, although 
it is not as important as the latter. The object of this fair was 
to create a trading center on German soil for Eastern Prussia, 
the free state of Danzig and the newly formed Baltic republics. 
Approximately 1,700 firms were represented, including a great 
number of rubber manufacturers, 





The “hole in the West” is a source of considerable trouble to 
the German rubber industry, as many English and French tires 
are smuggled into Germany. To stop this practice the German 
Government has decided to make all foreign tires found in the 
possession of dealers and private users subject to confiscation. 
But the German tire industry is not quite satisfied that this ex- 
pedient will work and therefore an appeal has been issued by the 
Gummi-Zeitung of Berlin to induce German tire users not to use 
foreign-made tires but to patronize German firms. 

The German Belting Organization, in its market report for 
July and August, 1920, takes a bleak view of prevailing condi- 
tions. There is little demand for belting in Germany and many 
manufacturers have been compelled to sell stocks, which, together 
with similar sales by dealers, has had a very depressing influ- 
ence upon the price situation. All price arrangements between 
manufacturers and dealers are breaking down. 

The German cable industry has not prospered as might have 
been expected following the good beginning during the early part 
of past year. Orders have fallen off rapidly since the completion 
of reconstruction business and during the first half of the present 
year production has declined to approximately 30 per cent of 
the normal peace output. There are indications that the second 
half of the year will be even less satisfactory. The reason lies 
principally in the complete destruction of the German oversea 
cable business and in the lack of construction work in Germany. 
In view of the increase in the use of wireless telegraphy it is ex- 
pected that Germany will not return to oversea cable service, 
which would mean a practical cessation of this part of the busi- 
ness of the German cable industry. y 

The rubber coat manufacturers of Germany have agreed to a 
new list of minimum prices and selling conditions. Credit terms, 
freight rates, payment for packages and similar other points have 
been regulated. The new terms apply from August 1. 

A German manufacturer, the SB-Automobil-Gesellschaft m. 
b. H., 33 Sophienstrasse, Berlin, has recently put on the market 
a small one-passenger electric runabout, believed to be a novelty 
in the automobile field. A trailer for an additional passenger 
or for light delivery purposes can be attached. The car has a 
wheel base of 57.12 inches and a tread of 33.45 inches and weighs 
440 pounds. The body is of wood with imitation leather uphol- 
stery. Electric current is furnished by two 24-volt lead-acid 
batteries permitting a speed up to 13 miles per hour. Wire 
wheels with clincher rims are employed, the tire size being 26 
by 2% inches. At the factory, a car of this type equipped with 
pneumatic tires can be purchased for 13,300 marks. Solid rub- 
ber tires bring the price up to 14,800 marks, while a trailer so 
equipped costs 4,500 marks. The company has produced and sold 
approximately 300 cars in the six months of its existence and 
claims an output of 100 cars a month at the present time. 

The Gummiwerke Elbe A.-G. in Hamburg has increased its 
capital to 1,500,000 marks. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Hanau-on-the-Main, has increased its 
capital to £2,000,000. A stock dividend of three shares for each 
existing share was distributed. 

The Vereinigte Gummiwarenfabriken Harburg-Wien, Harburg- 
Wien, has issued a prospectus indicating a distribution of a 
10 per cent dividend for the present year. 

The 
Zerbst. 


Anhalter Gummiwerke has started a new factory in 


NEW FIRMg 
Gummi Handelsgesellschaft “Liga,” Carl Peter & Co., Hamburg. 
Auto Reifen Co., G. m. b. H. Konstanz. Dealer in tires. 
Norddeutsche Gummiwaren Fabrikation, Erich H. Krause, 
Berlin. 
Helga-Gummiabsatz-Compagnie G.m.b.H. Berlin. Manufac- 
ture and sale of rubber heels and similar articles. 
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Metropol-Gummi-Gesellschaft, Dortmund. Sale of rubber heels. 

Sueddeutsche Gummi-Maentel Industrie Louis Kahn, Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main. Manufacture of rubber coats. 

Hanowa, Gummiwaren-Fabrik A. C. Plétze & Co., Nowawes. 
Manufacture of rubber goods. 

Gummiwerke Sterbfritz, Sterbfritz (Hessen-Nassau). 
facture of rubber goods. 

“Haguma” Hannoversche Gummi-Absatz-Fabrik G.m.b.H. Hil- 
desheimerstrasse 144,, Hanover, Manufacture and sale of rubber 
heels. 

Gebr. Poersch Gummiwarenfabrik, Engelbostelerdamm 26, 
Hanover. Manufacture of rubber goods. 

Wuertt. Gummiwarenmanufactur Anna Czeczowitzka, Heiden- 
heim a. Br. To manufacture rubber goods. 

Gummiwarenfabrik Berg Co., Hainstrasse 16, Leipzig. Manu- 
facture of rubber goods. 


Manu- 


Vogtlaendische Gummiwaren-Manufactur Emil Sengewald, 
Pausa. Manufacture of rubber goods. 
Mettmanner Gummigesellschaft Schneider & Theuerkauf, 


Mettmann, Rheinland. Manufacture of rubber goods for shoe 
factories. 

Gummi-Werke Rhenus Heinrich Stuemges, 
Duesseldorf. Manufacture of rubber goods. 


Rheydt, Bezirk 


AUSTRIAN NOTES 

The rubber industry was an important branch of the industrial 
life of Austria before the war, and during 1913 more than 5,000,- 
000 pounds of rubber goods were consumed. The production was 
not only sufficient to supply the domestic market but considerable 
quantities of soft rubber goods were exported. There are four 
factories situated in the present-day German Austria which pro- 
duce approximately three-fourths of the rubber goods formerly 
manufactured in Austria-Hungary. Until a few months ago the 
industry was very busy and sometimes unable to execute all or- 
ders, but recently new business has been noticeably lacking. 
Manufactured rubber goods are imported from Germany only in 
small quantities as export licenses are not easy to obtain and 
the Austrian government also is reticent in giving import licenses. 
The principal difficulty faced at the present time is lack of coal, 
benzol and other chemicals of which the supply is very small and 
which can be obtained only in small quantities. 

The Semperit, Oestreichisch Amerikanische Gummiwerke-Akt.- 
Ges. in Vienna contemplates the increase of its capital from 
16,000,000 crowns to 32,000,000 crowns. Nine million crowns of 
the new issue will be issued immediately. 

RUBBER IMPORTS OF BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

The year 1919 was one of undiminished prosperity for the 
Union of South Africa. There were unusually heavy imports 
of manufacturing machinery used in the production of india 
rubber goods. The following table shows the value of imports 
of rubber manufactures into the Union of South Africa during 


1$13, 1918 and 1919: 


Articles 1913 1918 1919 
Footwear, not leather..........-+e.00+. eased $237,461 $333,983 
Hose, conveying..........-- er 278,188 366,238 
India rubber, and manufactures of..... 172,251 2,112,718 2,838,670 


The principal countries of origin of rubber manufactures im- 
ported in the years mentioned, together with values, were: 


Articles and Principal Countries of Origin Value 
Ration teste amd dhees. ....cccsccccccccssccscces $295,691 
United States 
United Kingdom 
ee iewecsceecesane <> 
United Kingdom........ at ae 
United States....... ... 


ee er eeeeernee 





United Kingdom 
United States 
Canada 


154,015 








FOREIGN TARIFFS 
SPAIN 


Effective December 1, 1920, the Spanish import duties on 
articles classed as luxuries will be materially increased. Duty 
on solid rubber tires with ‘metallic mountings will be increased 
150 per cent. An increase of 300 per cent will be made in the 
duty on manufactures of ebonite, also on rubber tires and inner 
tubes for carriages and other vehicles, and on rubber fabrics 
made into clothing. 

PORTUGAL 

According to the Diaria do Governo for November 12, 1920, 
Decree No. 7104 modifies the schedule of surtaxes applied to 
articles of luxury imported into Portugal, the duty on india 
rubber or gutta percha in waterproof or elastic silk fabrics being 
placed at one escudo per kilo (1 escudo equals $1.825; 1 kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds). Fabrics of silk combined with gutta percha 
or india rubber, made up into articles not specially mentioned 
are taxed at three escudos per kilo. 


LATVIA 


The Latvian Consulate, 162 West 3lst street, New York City, 
announces the following tariff regulations concerning imports 
to Russia through the Latvian ports of Riga, Libou and 
Windou: The import duty on crude rubber is 5 per cent and 
rubber goods pay 15 per cent. 


GUATEMALA 

On and after January 1, 1921, radical changes are to be 
made in import duties on articles entering the republic of 
Guatemala, according to Decree No. 765 recently signed by 
President Herrera. By the provisions of this decree miscel- 
laneous articles listed in section 14 will pay 100 per cent of 
the duty in gold. Section 14 includes manufactures of rub- 
ber and gutta percha and rubber boots and shoes. 


PERU 

The new Peruvian customs tariff which went into effect Octo- 
ber 15, 1920, contains increases of duty on articles of rubber 
(Item No. 264). Soft rubber articles, including bicycle tires, 
formerly taxed at 1.50 sols per kilo (1 sol = $0.486; 1 kilo = 
2.2 pounds), now pay a duty of 1.60 sols per kilo. Automobile 
tires, formerly dutiable at 1.00 sol per kilo, now are taxed 1.60 
sols per kilo. 





AMERICAN DRESS SHIELDS IN FRANCE 

American manufacturers will find a market in France for many 
commodities, but it is important that the exporter should first 
ascertain the demand for his particular commodity, and also take 
into consideration the French import restrictions. A particular 
instance is a shipment of dress shields recently made by an 
American manufacturer. The American article is in considerable 
demand by French women when fashion makes them desirable. 
These dress shields, though substantially of rubber, are covered 
with silk. A composite article is dutiable in France, as in many 
other countries, at the highest tariff applying to any one of its 
components. In this case the silk came under the higher tariff, 
which was charged on the whole article by weight. But the 
American exporter had calculated the duty according to the tariff 
on rubber and therefore had to increase his price considerably. 
Under the present system of arriving at tariff charges such a 
mistake might mean considerable loss. 





THE VALUE OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER GOODS IMPORTED INTO 
Hankow, China, during 1918 and 1919 is given in the following 





table: 
Articles | 1918 1919 
Electrical materials: 
ire, insulated and vulcanized treo $58,098 
Garters and suspenders ......... “s 36,273 232,153 
Se, GUTS Ge Fo onc 0b.c Voie ccccteces tees 16,551 18,046 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 






By a Special Correspondent 


THE STORAGE OF PLANTATION RUBBER 
{E SLUMP in the rubber market and the rapid accumulation of 
T stocks have raised the of the possible effect 
storage for any prolonged period will have on crude rubber. 
Owing to the lack of shipping space in 1918, the subject became 
one of commercial importance, and investigations were initiated 
by the Agricultural Department of the Federated Malay States. 
Numerous samples had been stored for periods varying up to 
five years, after parts of them had been vulcanized and tested, 
the results indicating that considerable deterioration results from 
storage in the tropics, especially in crépe samples. This deteriora- 
tion is attributed to surface oxidation 
A few old samples of stored slab rubber, containing about 15 
per cent of moisture, showed that little or no deterioration had 
This was attributed to the presence of moisture and 


question 


taken place. 
to the small amount of surface exposed to oxidation. 

The tensile curves of stored samples are of a different type to 
their original ones, and resemble those of poor quality lower- 
grade rubber. Whether the effect is entirely due to oxidation or 
to a degradation of the caoutchouc molecule to another polymer 
requires investigation, 

Another feature observed was that the rate of cure of samples 
after storage tends to even up. Fast-curing créped samples tend 
to cuirre more slowly, while slow-curing crépes generally cure 
more rapidly. Slab rubber, cured as such, did not show this 
feature. Until further investigations have been made, it is not 
possible to formulate definite theories as to the cause of the 
change. 

Considerable interest 
cially by several American manufacturers. 
tons per fortnight for a period of three months were sent to one 
of the largest firms through the F. M. S. Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and excellent results were obtained. One interesting fea- 
ture is that approximately 250 pounds of slab, representing about 
212 pounds of dry rubber, could be packed in the same space as 
about 170 pounds of crépe. The chief disadvantage is that slab 
rubber has to be créped at the mills, where the cost of labor is 
higher than in the producing countries. Créped slab requires 
more drying than rubber shipped dry, and so more drying space 


slab rubber, espe- 
Consignments of 2% 


has been shown in 


would be required. 

The best method of preparing rubber of this type for shipment 
would be to convert the slab into thin worms, which would be 
dried, pressed into dry blocks, and so exported. 

MALAYAN NOTES 

At a recent meeting of the Federal Council, Federated Malay 
States, R. C. M. Kindersley asked whether land would be granted 
to Americans in the Federated Malay States, and if so what 
approximate acreage and what labor conditions would be attached 
to the grants. The answer was that no distinction between 
nationalities would be made except in the case of recent enemies 
of the British Empire. The area to be granted to any particular 
applicant depends upon several considerations, among others, 
being his financial ability to open up the acreage given him. As 
for labor, new rules are under consideration and if approved 
would be endorsed on all grants of over 200 acres of land. 

The Associafion of British Malaya which takes the place of the 
old Straits Settlements Association, aims to consider all subjects 
of public interest in British Malaya, including rubber planting, 
mercantile interests, shipping and banking as well as the labor 
question and the welfare of the Malay population. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

The import trade of British Malaysia for the past two years 

reveals a growing market for automobiles, trucks, bicycles 





Rubber is one of the chief 
products of the country and the motor truck has become impera- 
tive in conveying it from the wharves to the stores, as sales fre- 
quently stipulate delivery within two days, which is impossible 


and all kinds of motor equipment. 


where ox-carts are employed. It is only within recent months. 
that the motor truck has begun to displace the ox-cart and the 
coolie in transporting rubber, as the plantation owners have been 
slow to realize the saving in time and cost that might be effected 
by a wider use of the motof truck. 

Rubber exports from the Straits Settlements during the first 
six months of the current year were 10,000 tons less than for the 
corresponding period last year. Rubber decreased in value from 
$0.50 per pound in January, 1920, to $0.37 in June and about 
$0.23 in September. At this latter figure a considerable propor- 
tion of the rubber growers produced at a loss. Telegraphic re- 
ports from London state that unless outputs are restricted there 
will be a surplus of 34,000 tons at the end of the year. 

Imports and exports of inferior gutta and Para rubber of the 
Straits Settlements for the quarter ended June 30, 1920, show 
considerable advance in the trade of the colony in these articles 
of commerce. Quantity is expressed in piculs of 133% pounds 
and value is given in United States currency based on exchange 
at $0.50 (normal value of Straits dollar = $0.5677 United States 


currency ). 


. 


IMPORTS 
April-June 
1919 7 1920 

‘Piculs ” Value Piculs "Value 
Gutta, inferior 50.904 $440,388 58,217 $625,831 
Para rubber 527,994 21,926,465 545,844 27,242,926 

Exports 
Gutta, inferior 35,134 $349,168 27,133 $613,196 
Og er 739,627 35,316,124 798,755 44,993,870 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN BRITISH MALAYA 


The following figures are official statistics of the rubber in- 
dustry in British Malaya so far as they refer to estates of 100 
acres and over in extent. 

Dealing first with the Federated Malay States statistics to 
December 31 in each year, the following comparison is made be- 
tween 1918 and 1919: 


1918 1919 
Number of estates. .........+0..0. 1,12 1,221 
Acreage in pessession. ........... 1,094,217 1,167,043 
Aerenge Planted ....ccccccccccess 672,106 736,742 
Acreage producing........... 447,175 490,372 
DE WN es Gartcuetas betas 50,484 64,636 


Adding the above figures to the statistics for the Straits Settle- 
ments, Johore, Kelantan, Kedah and Trengganu, the totals are 
as follow: 


1918 1919 
Number of estates Tre 1,714 1,8 
Acreage in possession............ 1,978,090 2,091,535 
Acreage planted.. ovens 1,124,243 1,236,806 
Acreage producing.............++. 691,435 751,986 
fT re 78,423 108,438 


In 1919, the rubber crop in the Federated Malay States amount- 
ing to 73,684 tons as against 62,517 tons in 1918, and the figures 
for the whole of British Malaya over a period of ten years were 
as follows: 


ore .tons 6,414 1915 tons 51,885 
1911 11,117 1916 67.677 
998P. vies 18,956 1917. 82,319 
=a 28.169 1918 92,279 
WEE coe 37,403 1919 106,757 

These figures represent production, not export. The total 


export of plantation rubber from the Federated Malay States 
alone, according to the statistics of the Commissioner of Trade 
and Customs, amounted to 108,393 tons in 1919 as against 78,283 
tons in 1918 and 79,831 tons in 1917. The discrepancy between 
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a rubber crop for the whole of British Malaya in 1919 of 106,- 
757 tons and an export of 108,393 tons from the Federated 
Malay States alone may possibly be accounted for by the holding 
back of part of the previous year’s crop owing to the lack of 
shipping facilities. 

Upon estates of 100 acres and over in extent in the Federated 
Malay States there were 234,195 laborers employed. The com- 
position of the labor force for the rubber estates of the whole 
of British Malaya was as follows: 


F.M.S Elsewhere Total 
Tamils 174,274 53,656 227,930 
Ge seeseccece . 39,871 31,602 71,473 
DY seecedee . 10,733 15,400 26,133 
Javanese 7,935 9,02¢€ 16,961 
Others 1,382 1,444 2,826 
Totals 234,195 111,128 345,323 


THE F, M. S. RUBBER CO. 

The annual report of the Federated Malay States Rubber Co., 
Limited, a Belgian concern operating in Malaya, shows that the 
company owns 7,630 acres of land, 4,690.51 acres of which are 
under old rubber, 536.56 newly planted and 3i acres cleared; 
314.35 acres are devoted to buildings, etc., while the remainder is 
held in reserve. Since October, 1919, the company has gone over 
to the alternate-daily system of tapping and at present 4,665% 
acres are being tapped on this system. The new method of 
tapping has resulted in decreased yields. The total crop was 
1,588,123 pounds; the f. o. b. costs were ls. 3%4d., against 10 9/10d. 
in the preceding year. This difference in costs was due to the 
decrease in crop. The company paid out total dividends amount- 
ing to 110 per cent. 

CEYLON 

The foreign trade of Ceylon for the six months ended June 30, 
1920, shows a decrease of nearly 50 per cent in exports, one of 
the contributing causes being the decrease in exportations of 
rubber. This has been accompanied by a general slump in the 
prices of rubber. Though in September, 1919, rubber had reached 
a record price of 1.27 rupees Ceylon currency (normal rupee 
equals 32 cents United States currency), for best-grade crépe, 
today’s price is 0.067 rupee only. Producing estates have had to 
contend with increased production costs, which amount to as high 
as 0.15-rupee a pound. Shares in rubber estates are dropping 
rapidly and in some cases the Ceylon value of such stocks has 
already decreased by 50 per cent. The prevalent opinion among 
exporters is that rubber prices have not yet reached the lowest 


level. 
RUBBER AREAS IN CEYLON 
Estates Over Small Total 
15 Acres Holdings Acres 
Acreage in rubber tapping, September 1, 1919 253,930 13,032 266,962 
Acreage in rubber over 5 ycars of age but not 

in tapping, September 1, 1919............ 20,752 3,552 24,304 
Acreage in rubber over 1 year and under 5 

years of age not in tapping, September 1, 

DD: winadctde deeb bused Gaee- +é0e.cnua sees 61,416 20,875 82,291 
Acreage of one-year-old rubber....... eeeeee 13,392 10,945 24,337 
Acreage of land cleared ready for planting... 7,132 AR 7,132 

CE ciccceckde sed igueteeeneneeéneese 356,622 48,404 405,026 


On small holdings there are sometimes as many as 250 and 
more trees to an acre. The acreage has been taken as 200 trees 
per acre as some small holdings have been thinned out in 
accordance with estate practice. 

Of the areas of over 15 acres, some belonged to planters’ 
associations and others did not. Of the former class, the total 
acreage was 285,539 distributed over 21 planting districts of 
which the most important are: Galle, 23,858 acres; Kalutara, 
52,197 acres; Kandy, 24,885 acres; Kegalle, 18,966%4 acres; 
Kelani Valley, 50,734%4 acres; Matale, 39,086 acres; Sabara- 
gamuwa 27,973 acres. The total acreage of estates not members 
of associations was 71,083, distributed over 11 districts. The 
Ratnapura district had the ‘!:ighest total acreage, 19,017%4, but 
Kalutara had the highest acreage in tapping, 7,039%4, although 
its total was but 7,039%% acres. 





THE NETHERLAND EAST INDIES 


The several things that are worrying Netherland Indies rubber 
producers are: additional taxes, the proposed change in the 
labor laws and the low price of rubber. The Netherland Gov- 
ernment is considering a proposal to modify the budget for 1920, 
which would mean an increase in taxes for producers. 

The International Association for Rubber Culture in the Neth- 
erland East Indies has protested, pointing out that the taxation 
policy will frighten away needed foreign capital. In fact, not 
long ago a foreign concern was ready to invest 50 million guilders 
in rubber plantations on the East Coast of Sumatra, but it backed 
out chiefly because of the Netherland East Indies’ fiscal and 
general policy. — 

The proposed measures abolish the so-called “penal sanction” 
in the laws pertaining to coolie labor, by which “penal sanction” 
a coolie is bound over to an estate for a cerfain number of years 
and the employer has the right to force the coolie to fulfil such 
a contract and punish him if he fails to do so. The measures 
under consideration would be severe on Sumatra which has 
vast undeveloped areas of valuable land and a proportionately 
small indigenous population. Up to the present the opening up 
of the island has been made possible by the use of large numbers 
of indentured Javanese held to their work by the “penalties.” 
The uncertainty of the present conditions is having a bad influence 
on private enterprises. It has been suggested that the government 
allow Palembang, Benkoelen and West Coast of Sumatra, 8 years 
and Tapanoeli, Atjeh, East Coast of Sumatra, Riouw and Djamhi 
at least another 13 years of this “penal sanction.” 


The extent of European and American enterprise in Sumatra 
and particularly Deli, may be gathered from the fact that while 
exports of rubber in 1914 were about 6,500,000 kilos, this rose to 
32,120,000 kilos in 1919, and the estimated output for 1920 is 
about 42,000,000 kilos. 

NEW ESTATES 

It is reported that the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, which 
received the sum of 17 million gilders from the Netherland 
East Indian Government for their privileged freehold property, 
have invested a portion of this money in the purchase of some 
200,000 acres of land from the Sumatra Land Syndicate. 

E. N. Cummins, manager of the Sungei Renching Rubber Co., 
is said to be in Sumatra at present for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting on the newly acquired land which, it appears, 
will be mainly planted to rubber. Only a part of the leasehold 
rights over the 200,000 acres has as yet been granted by the 
government. The value of these rights is estimated at fl. 10 per 
acre. The estates are situated in Bencarlen, Palembang and along 
the West Coast of Sumatra. The shares of the Sumatra Land 
Syndicate are held by Mr. Hammond, manager of the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations. 


CENTRAL RUBBER EXPERIMENT STATION 

The new building for the Central Rubber Experiment Station, 
3uitenzorg, was recently opened. A number of officials and 
planters were present at the opening. It will be remembered that 
this experiment station was temporarily housed in the former 
foreigners’ laboratorium in the botanical garden. The labora- 
torium soon became too small for the constantly growing activi- 
ties of the station which now has a fine building of its own. 

Dr. van Leeuwen, Ph.D., director of the Botanical Gardens at 
Buitenzorg, Java, is shortly to visit Malaya, Siam, Saigon, Japan, 
Honolulu and Manila in order to strengthen the relations of the 
Buitenzorg institutions with similar foreign institutions and to 
study the progress of botany and zoology in the countries men- 
tioned. 

RUBBER AREAS 

Official statistics for 1919, regarding the areas devoted to 

different crops, show that in Java and Madura, 463 rubber 
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estates together have a planted area of 88,124 hectares (hectare 
equals 2% acres), of which 59,613 acres are producing; the 
outside possessions gave figures of 351 rubber estates with a 
planted area of 174,712 hectares, of which 109,017 hectares are 
producing. This shows a total of 814 estates having a planted 
area of 262,836 hectares of which 168,630 hectares are producing. 


THE NETHERLAND GOVERNMENT RUBBER PLANTATION 


The Forestry Service of the Netherland East Indies has for 
a number of years been occupied with the cultivation of rubber- 
producing plants. In 1886 the first experiments were made with 
Ficus elastica, which is indigenous to Java, while in 1900 the 
cultivation of Hevea brasiliensis was begun. Castilloa, Manihot 
and Funtumia also received the necessary attention, but the culti- 
vation of these was not continued after it was discovered that it 
could lead to no success in Java. 

In 1910 the plantings of Ficus and Hevea had increased to 
such an extent that it was thought desirable to make separate 
rubber plantations, and in 1919 these were established apart from 
the From the beginning only Hevea was 
planted, for the reason that Ficus, through its small produc- 
tion, had not turned out to be profitable. The planting of the 
The industry now 


Forestry Service. 


latter, therefore, was gradually diminished. 
consists of 14 rubber plantations 
GUTTA PERCHA 
Exports of gutta percha from Padang, Sumatra, during July, 
1920, were 292 piculs (picul = 1331/3 pounds). For the seven 
months from January 1 to July 31, 1920, the amount was 5,903 
piculs, against 2,517 piculs for the corresponding period during 


1919. 


JAVA STATISTICS 
Imports or AvutoMosite Tires Into Java 


Eight Months 








August Ended August 
—<—SS «_- oO 
1919 1920 1919 1920 
From Great Britain ..... number 140 916 4,270 7,246 
DE diintieeceudawenmn’ 1,382 3,665 33,216 16,560 
ahem Hone eines 440 1,991 8,077 
United States ......... 5,251 7,212 35,952 47,710 
EDD 6couscsves 1,358 474 4,738 $,867 
qopen goroeyeccenencocess 8,967 4,835 64,307 38,594 

ustralia 

Fisewhere fcccCCCCTT 1,179 1,749 5,065 9,799 
Totals ..... 18,277 19,291 149,539 133,853 


Imports or Bicycre Tires Into Java 


Eight Months 





August Ended August 
— * oe eae itn 3 

1919 1920 1919 1920 
From Holland ..... . number as 4,182 948 15,966 
GENS DED opcviscceses dice 590 441 2,287 
Ce MEE ccovstecesss ninth 1,002 3,276 4,074 
DE ‘ebténs cuneeiee 350 410 1,625 11,726 
Dt cpiabeesestednekeers 20,521 33,946 85,877 340,108 
aT ree res 3,000 14,210 9,824 
WEED hbbcaccnenss 20,871 43,130 106,377 383,985 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 

The British North Borneo (Chartered) Co. has increased its 
area under cultivation from 40,986 acres to 47,739 acres and the 
amount of rubber exported was 3,000,000 pounds. 

In June, 1920, 579,009 pounds of plantation rubber were shipped 
from North Borneo. Exports for the first half of 1920 were: 
4,436,119 pounds, as against 4,158,979 pounds in the first half 
of 1919. 





The Bolivian Rubber Industry’ 


HE RUBBER INDUSTRY of Bolivia, which is one of the most 
+ important in the republic, is centered in the Amazonian 
region and dates from the eighties, although the first rubber 
was taken out along the Mamoré in 1864, The years 1909 to 1911 
were golden years for the Bolivian rubber industry, as during 
that period rubber reached the maximum price of $2.92 per pound. 
In 1917 the East Indian plantations began bearing and Amazonian 
rubber took second place in the world’s markets, as far as quantity 
was concerned. 


CHIEF RUBBER PRODUCING DISTRICTS 

Rubber is found in the four northernmost departments of 
Bolivia—El Beni, La Paz, Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, and also 
in the territory of Colonias, which has become the most pro- 
ductive rubber region in the republic. Rubber trees are found 
in large numbers along all its rivers, including the Acre, Abuna, 
Orton, Madre de Dios, and their tributaries. The Beni district 
has steadily declined as its stock of trees has been worked out. 
Most of the gomales or rubber tree areas of this district are along 
the lower reaches of the Beni and the Mamoré, in the Province 
of Vaca Diez; there are also important fields in the Itenez basin. 
San Ignacio and Concepcion are the chief centers of the rubber 
business of Santa Cruz, the producing districts lying mostly~ be- 
tween the San Miguel and the Paraguay rivers. The province 
of Caupolican is the center of the rubber industry of La Paz, 
while the comparatively unimportant gomales of Cochabamba are 
situated in the basins of the Chaparé and the D’Orbigny. 


RUBBER PRODUCING TREES 
Para fine, the highest grade of Amazonian rubber, is derived 


%Commerte Reports, October 25, 1920. 


from Hevea brasiliensis, a tree that grows from 90 to 120 feet in 
height, with a diameter that often exceeds three feet at the base. 
The caucho tree, Castilloa ulei, yields the inferior grade of 
rubber sold as caucho, while the rubber known as Ceara is ex- 
tracted from the manicoba tree, Manihot glaziovii. The caucho 
tree is generally cut down in order to obtain the latex, while the 
other varieties yield to tapping. Wild rubber trees do not exist in 
groves but are scattered through the forest. The areas along 
the rivers where they occur seldom extend inland more than 10 
or 12 miles. 
LEGISLATION 

Bolivian legislation fixed the unit of rubber concessions as the 
estrada of 150 trees, with a limit of 500 estradas to individuals 
and 1,000 to legally ccnstituted companies. This gave rise to 
such great abuses because of the scattered location of the trees 
that in 1905 a law was passed declaring the hectare (2.471 acres) 
the unit of land measurement, 75 hectares being allowed for each 
estrada by a law passed in 1917. Practically all the rubber- 
bearing lands of Bolivia are now included in grants to which the 
titles have been perfected or which are the subject of negotiations 
with the government. However, many holders of rubber lands 
have not complied with the requirements of the laws, conse- 
quently the government anticipates that on December 31, 1920 
(the limit allowed by the law of October 31, 1917), it will have 
been required to reassume large tracts of land now occupied by 
the rubber companies. 


IMPORTANT RUBBER INTERESTS 


According to the report of Trade Commissioner Schurz, the 
most important of the rubber interests operating in Bolivia in- 
clude the following: 
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Suarez Hermanos, the most powerful of all the Bolivian rub- 
ber companies, has its home offices in London and also has a re- 
ceiving and forwarding station at Para. The Bolivian headquar- 
ters of the Suarez interests are located at Cachuela Esperanza, 
a short distance above Villa Bella, on the Beni, at which point 
are large stores and warehouses. The rubber fields extend along 
the Beni to Riberalta and up the Madre de Dios to the Peruvian 
frontier. In addition the company has nearly 2,000,000 hectares 
on the Orton and its tributaries, besides large properties on the 
Acre and the Abuna. Altogether it possesses nearly 10,000,000 
hectares. About 60 per cent of the rubber sent through Villa 
Bella is consigned by it. The total resources of this firm are said 
to aggregate about 50,000,000 bolivianos. 

The German firm of Alfredo W. Barber & Co. has its central 
office in Cochabamba, with branches in Trinidad, Guayaramerin, 
and at several points in the Itenez country, where it possesses 
large gomales. It also has properties in the Abuna and Mamoré 
districts. 

A long-established German company, Zeller, Villinger & Co., 
has rubber properties scattered from the Beni country to the upper 
Itenez region. It has houses at Riberalta, Guayaramerin, Baures, 
and Magdalena (Itenez), Santa Cruz, Trinidad, and Puerto 
Suarez (Rio Paraguay). 

Brailard & Co., a French company, with headquarters at Ri- 
beralta, owns gomales in.the Beni and along some of the rivers 
of the Territory of Colonias, 

Another French company, known as Société Picollet, was 
founded in 1910 with a capital of 2,500,000 francs (1 franc = 19.3 
cents normal exchange), which has been increased to about 3,- 
500,000 francs. The center of operations of this firm is in the 
Abuna district, with a trading house at Manoa, at the mouth of 
the Abuna. 

The trading house of Guillermo Demmer is located at Riberalta 
and owns gomales in northern Colonias. 

The Sociedad Comercial Matto Grosso y Bolivia, which is the 
German firm of Stoffen, Schuack, Miiller & Co., has trading sta- 
tions at Guayaramerin, Santa Cruz, Puerto Suarez, Corumba 
(Brazil), and at certain points in the Itenez region. Most of its 
rubber properties are situated in the Itenez. 

Still another German firm, Komarek & Bruckner, owns gomales 
in the Itenez and trading houses at Magdalena and Baures. 

The rubber lands of the English Anglo-Bolivian Rubber Estates 
(Limited) are situated in the basin of the Rio Blanco, in the 
northern part of the Department of Santa Cruz. Its chief center 
of operations is Concepcion, in the Province of Velasco. It 
formerly took out most of its rubber through Puerto Suarez and 
the Rio Paraguay, but recently closed the former post. 

The Bolivian, Nicanor G. Salvatierra, has large gomales in the 
Madre de Dios, Abuna, and Beni. 

Besides these interests, there are scores of others with rubber 
estates, some of them aggregating over 200,000 hectares of land. 


METHODS OF GATHERING 


The methods of gathering the rubber used by the Bolivian 
seringueiro (extractor and coagulator) have become too familiar 
to the reading public to need further explanation in these columns. 
Daily tapping is generally practised and either hatchet or knife 
is used. The herring-bone system in which the knife is used is 
generally believed to be better for the tree than the deep incision 
made when using the hatchet. The chief trouble in the rubber 
country has sprung from labor questions. There has been a 
manifest improvement in the condition of the rubber gatherers 
in the past few years, though they have suffered from the rise 
in prices of necessities. 


CLASSiFICATION OF RUBBER 


On the arrival of a consignment of rubber at Mandos or Para, 
a bolacha or sample ball is cut through several layers with a knife 





for the purpose of classifying the lot. Although the rubber is 
generally shipped as of two classes, fine or ordinary, there are 
eight classes in this preliminary inspection, namely: fina, fina 
fraca, entrefina, entre-fina-fraca, sernamby en rama, sernamby 
virgen, sernamby de caucho, and caucho. The rubber known as 
fine hard Para is the prime product of the latex of the Hevea 
tree. Sernamby is second-quality rubber, although a product of 
the Hevea, as it contains impurities which decrease its value. It 
is sometimes made of the residue after the preparation of the 
fine Para, or if rain has fallen in the cups with the latex the 
product will be classified as sernamby. Caucho is the product 
of the caucho tree and is an altogether lower grade of rubber. 


PLANTATION COMPETITION 


The rapid development of the East Indian plantations has seri- 
ously threatened the Amazonian rubber industry, which includes, 
of course, that of Bolivia, but the South American rubber in- 
terests have done little to meet it, only a few prominent rubber 
growers having planted trees to replace the gradually disappear- 
ing wild growth. Owing to their more economical methods the 
plantations have rapidly gained control of the world rubber mar- 
ket; since 1912 the price per pound of plantation rubber has been 
consistently a little lower than that of fine hard Para. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


The exports of rubber from Bolivia in 1918 were 2,860,509 
kilos (1 kilo=2.2 pounds) of fine valued at 8,272,579 bolivianos 
(1 boliviano = $0.389), and 1,427,005 kilos of ordinary, valued 
2,765,463 bolivianos. In 1911, rubber exports constituted 22.89 
per cent of the total value of exports from Bolivia, while in 
1918 the percentage had fallen to 6.04. 

The increasing importance of the United States as a buyer 
of Bolivian rubber is shown by the following table, which gives 
the percentage taken by the chief countries of ‘destination since 
1912: 


Countries 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

United States.. 2.30 3.7 9.4 91.7 91.45 83.98 84.22 
Germany ...... 30.2 17.8 10.75 3 ey coos or 
Belgium 12.5 8.9 3.5 a ined wen osere 
OO ere 9.5 18.15 12.9 1.4 2.27 6.81 7.15 
Great Britain .. 45.5 50.9 63.45 6.6 4.08 6.52 3.53 

MAPS 


Maps which show the location and extent of all rubber prop- 
erties in Bolivia are in possession of the Latin-American Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, at Washington, D. C., and loan copies may be 
obtained from this source by persons or companies interested 
in the subject. 





BALATA IN SURINAM 

Recently, subscriptions for balata territory by auction took place 
for the first time in Surinam. There was no demand for these 
territories at the usual concession duty of 444 Dutch cents per 
hectare. Only two firms bid, the Kersten concern offering 0.6- 
cent per hectare, and H. G. Bauer, whose bid was 0.5-cent. 

The Kersten concern got the territories which are situated 
between the Coesewyne and the Saramacca and have an area of 
154,300 hectares. 

During the four months ended April, 1920, the exports of 
balata from this colony amounted to 107,324 kilograms, as against 
113,417 kilograms during the corresponding period of 1919. This 
shows a decrease of 6,093 kilograms. The rubber exports during 
the same‘period in 1920 totaled 1,361 kilograms. 





IMPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA INTO THE SERB- 
Crote-Slovene State during 1919 were 759,031 kilos (1 kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds), valued at 48,265,630 dinars. The par value 
of the dinar is $0.193 United States currency. 
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1,357,378 


1,357,601 


1,357,633 
1,357,701 
1,357,909 


1,357,982 


1,358,133 
1,358,195 
1,358,279 
1,358,285 
1,358,308 
1,358,410 
1,358,511 


1,358,523 
1,358,524 
1,358,566 
1.358.568 
1,358,576 


1,358,598 
1,358,633 


1,358,649 


1 1359073 
1,359,112 


1,359,267 


1,359,573 
1,359,650 
1,359,672 
1,359,689 


1,359,690 


1,359,717 
1,359,805 
1,359,835 
1,359,838 
1,359,880 
1,359,910 
1,359,985 
1,359,999 


1,360,024 


1,360,292 
1,360,330 
1,360,588 
1,360,647 


1,360,715 
1.360.811 


1,360,893 
1,360,907 


557,286 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


THE UNITED STATES 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 2, 1920 


Pressure gage and tire valve. H. Gosstrom, assignor 
of one-twelfth to H. Gosstrom, one-cighteenth to J. E. Goss- 
one-eighteenth to S, Gosstrom, and one-cighteenth to E 


trom, 
Gosstrom—all of Chicago, Ill 

Storage battery separator and process of manufacture, H. L. 
Boyer, Joseph Stokes Rubber Co.—both of Tren- 


assignor to 
ten, J 
Apparatus for 
signor by mesne assignments to Safety 
ratus Concern—both of Chicago, Il. 
Tire charging tube and tester. D. D. 
Ss. D 


ing anesthetics. W. P. Walter, as- 
Anaesthesia Appa 


White Butte, 


administer 


Getman, 


Hose. H. P. Gcodall, Aldan, Pa. 


Rubber hoof pad. M. M. Sherwood, Scranton, Pa. 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 9, 1920 

Chemical fire apparatus with fire hose, chemical tank, chemical 
hose, etc A 3. House, Brooklyn, goniqper to Interna- 
tional Motor Co., New York— both in 

Rubberized, woolen-lined cover for hot-water bottles. D, S 
Applegate, Chicago, Ll 

Washing brush with rubber rollers to regulate pressure. A. 
Gabryszek, Detroit, 

Gun wad. W. G. Bond, Wilmington, Del 

Fountain pen. E. J. Casper, New York City. 

Resilient wheel tire G. E. Gilmore, Cleveland, O. 

Cushion tire E. E. Bull, Whitwell, Tenn. 

Fountain pen clip and cap. C. W ‘Bowman, assignor to Eagle 
Pencil . o.—both of New York City. 

Fountain othbrush. J. T. Cook, Astoria, Ore. 

Device for automatically inflating ‘pneumatic tires. J. C. Cooper, 
Hempstead, Tex 

Reinforced pneumatic tire W. A. Michero, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Rubber eraser attachment for pencil. H. Moore, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Rubber composition separator for storage batteries. a we 
Roberg, Castana, Ia. 

Cushioned metal French heel. C. Weis, Lancaster, Pa. 

Hose mender -. Hachmann, St. Louis, assignor of one-eighth 
to D. M. Hutchinson, Ferguson —both in Mo. 

Dust cap for valve stems Patton Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


assignor to A. Schrader’s Son, "Ine. be Brooklyn, N. 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 16, 1920 


Collapsible tire rim. C. B. Deeds, Savanna, III. 
Bath device. . F. Heine, Quincy, Ill. 
Elastic shoelace. B. F. Killam and S. Schlesinger, Jr.—both of 


Denver, Colo. 
Infant’s garment supporter. A. Oberg, Chicago, III. 
Demountable rim for tires. W. S. W atson, Cleveland, O. 
Raincoat. W. Howard, New York City 
Demountable rim for tires. G. G. oy Chicago, Ii. 
Pneumatic tire McElvain, Springfield, Ill. ; 
Respirator F. und W. G. King, New York City, assignors 


to Julius King | ptical Co., a corporation of New York. 
Ww 


Elastic fabric Schloss, New. York City, assignor to 
Treo Co., a corporation of New York 

Life preserver 4. Mossovitz, Baltimore, Md. 

GRANTED NOVEMBER 23, 1920 

Abdominal supporter. S. G. Brennan, Highland Park, Mich. 

Shaving brush holder of rubber. L. A. Amis, Muskogee, Okla. 

Hose supporter avalier, Oswego, N. Y 

Balloon and perac hute. }j. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Hard rubber fountain brush C. A. Garvey, Clayton, Mo 
(See Tus Inpvta Rusper Wort, December 1, 1920, page 
184.) 

Finger protector. L. J. McCarthy, assignor to Sears, Roebuck 
£ Co.—both of Chicago, Ill. 


device T. L.. Hollingsworth, assignor 


Rubber-heel_ retaining 
Products Co.—both of Elyria, oO. 


to The Fay Rubber 


Mots slatform. F Pease, Akron, O., assignor to The 
Be Goodrich Co., New York City 

Aire = %. device. M. Petterson, Lesa Beach, Coit. 

Self filling fountain pen. C. Dunn, Brooklyn, 

Elastic mailed sleeve for tires. J. ‘Nowakowski, Detroit, Mich. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
downward from 


D. Gromer, 
inner rubber tubes 
McEvoy, Chicago, 
vessel for preserving fruits and vegetables 
member at mouth to prevent escape 0 
it, vegetables, etc., Luis Robichon, 


Bathing apparatus. S. 
coat with 
edge. L. 


Waterproo 
back collar 

Water-containing 
with elastic socket 
water around stems of fruit, 
Mendoza, Argentina. 


GRANTED NOVEMBER 30, 1920 


Toothbrush with secondary rubber brush at end of handle. 
G. E. Hartman, Camden, N. J. 

Device for detecting and locatin 
Sykes, New Barnet, and J. 
stead, London—both in England. 

Hose coupling. W. Sanderson, Los Angeles, 


subaqueous sounds. A. F. 
MacGregor-Morris, Hamp- 


Calif. 


Fountain pen. C. R. Keeran, sesiqnor by mesne assignments 
to Autopoint Pencil Co.—both Chicago, Ill. 

Waterproof coat. B. Bittan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cushion heel with inserted diagonal calks, L. Stein, Wash- 
ington, 


Wiggle 4 and washer for feeding bottle. J. T. Cowie, Nanaimo, 
C., Canada. 
Rubber tire having recessed rubber tread vulcanized to metal 


base. P. J. Ernenwein, New York City 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 258, 254. 


205,217 
205,325 


205,396 
205,409 


205,410 
205,414 
205,424 


205,539 


205,641 
205,692 
205,704 


205,713 


205,844 


205,880 
205,889 


205,974 


206,036 
206,041 
206,073 


206,106 


147,364 
147,392 
147,410 
147,419 
147,420 


147,521 
147,656 


147,717 


147,930 
147,993 
148,007 
148,017 
148,020 


148,048 
148,164 


148,192 
148,220 


148,234 
148,244 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 2, 1920 
Rubber tire having spaced i, ceend air cells. J. C. 


Washington, D. C., 
Parachute fastener. The E R. Calthrop’s Aerial Patents, Lim- 
ited, assignee of E. R. Calthrop—both of London, Middlesex, 


England. 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 9, 1920 
Vv. L —. & 


Anderson, 


Resilient tire. Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. 


= rim sf automobiles. . Ww. Costello, San Francisco, Cali- 

ormia, . 

Tire rim for auto trucks. T. W. Costello, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, U. S 


Air hose stand. “B. J. Daly, Oshkosh, Wis. . A., admin- 
istrator of the estate of L. J. Monahan, oY 

Automobile wheel combining wheel having solid tire with aux- 
iliary ome having pneumatic tire. Oscar Englebert, Liége, 
Belgium. 

Tire bead. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, assignee of T. 
Midgley, . A 


Hampden—both in Massachusetts, U.S 
GRANTED NOVEMBER 16, 1920 


Low-pressure alarm for pneumatic tires. W. A. Harris, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, U. S. A, 

Cushion tire. C. W arwick, Vancouver, . 

Bathing hat. The Canadian Caer ted Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal. Que., assignee of ’. Brogden, Providence, 
Rhode Island, US. A 

Rubber hose. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, assignee of C. 

Otto—both of Toronto, Ont. 


GRANTED NOVEMBER 23, 1920 


Collapsible nursing bottle with integrally formed nipple. W. E. 
Goddard, Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Respirator mask. F. L, Miller, Idaho Springs, Colorado, U.S. A. 
wae for nursing bottle. M. H. McMann, New York City, 
A 


Vaginal ‘douche of hard and soft rubber tubing with faucet cap. 

istine, Lexington, assignor of ten r cent each to 

B. Clark, St. Louis, and C. F. Ristine and Lyons, both of 

Lexington, and nige ver cent to S. L. Ristine, Lexington— 
all in Missouri, U KPA 


GRANTED NOVEMBER 30, 1920 


A. Curd, Chicoutimi, Que. 
Hand, Orlando, Florida, U. S. A. 
W. Peters, 


Swimming glove. 

Reinforced shoe heel. T. 

Shoe heel protector with rubber wearing lift. O. 
Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 

High rubber boot having lacing portion for adjustment at inst 
and ankle. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Que. , assignee of C. W. Hubbell, Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 6, 1920 
R. F. Roberts, Westcroft, Warling 
ham, Surrey. 


Detachable rim for tires. E. Oliver, Daytona, Fla., U. S. A. 

Apparatus for flexing book 2 having rollers covered with 
vulcanized rubber, etc. . Poynder, 3 Gun street, Read- 
ing, Berkshire. 

Urethral syringe and irrigator. E. von Krohn (née Richter), 
19 Lutherstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. (Not yet accepted.) 

Submarine signaling coperetue having sound tube insulated by 
supporting it on rubber rings. . Behm, 31 Wesdeabors- 
strasse, Kiel, Germany. (Not_yet accepted.) 

Golf-ball marker. Lyon, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Marine life-saving device of waterproof canvas, etc., stretched 
over a collapsible metal framework. . G. M, Poterin du 
Motel, 64 rue de Saussune, Paris. (Not yet accepted.) 

Pneumatic tires so constructed as to prevent overheating. J. 
Marc, 8 rue de Helder, Paris. (Not yet accepted.) 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 138, 1920 
J. Pritzke, 19 Turkenstrasse, Berlin. 


Detachable rim for tires. 


Rubber stamp. (Not yet 


accepted.) 

Parpehute. E. R. Calthrop, Eldon Street House, Eldon street, 
ondon. 

Solid_tire with gable-like section. E. B, Killen, 27 Queen 


Ives D lop, Rubber Co,, 14 Re 

unlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent Fa 

De Schlie, Alma st Seow ™ 
sel ~ bold 


Victoria street, 
Dust cap for tire valves 
Westminster, and W. 
Combined metal shank A heel-pi tRe latter 
revoluble rubber heel pad. J. Hesketh, 30 Orleans Road 
Old Swan, Liverpool. 
Table football played with miniature hollow rubber football. 
W. C. S. D. Ford, 278 Upland Road, East Dulwich, London. 
Artificial teeth replaceable permanently on vulcanite denture 
without feveicesieation, S. Myerson, ad Columbia Road, 
Boston, (Not_ yet acc .) 
Gas respirator. . i Goinemah France. “Prat yet accepted.) 
Tire with rim enclosing air-tube and band covering tread. 
Société Anonyme du Pneu Economique, 42 rue de Beffroi, 


Brussels. (Not yet accepted.) 
Spring wheel with rubber inserted in melted state. J. P. Bem, 
7 San pemelese, Ce. Ss. rrr 
ire with rim enclosing airtu . de ooydon avenue 
douard VII, Biarritz, France. (Not yet by =~ 


Machinery Patents on pages 257, 258, 
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148,298 
148,438 


148,439 


148,565 


148,674 


148,726 


148,772 


148,862 


149,058 


149,096 


149,173 


149,183 


149,204 


329,926 


330,926 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 20, 1920 


Wheel tire reinforced by rawhide layer between fabric layers. 
Loeb, New York City, U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
Spring wheel with rubber tread. FE, F. Erickson, 159 Twenty- 
fifth street, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. (Not yet ac- 

cepted.) 

Spring wheel with rubber tread. EE, F. Erickson, 159 Twenty- 
fifth street, Brooklyn, New York, U. S. A. (Not yet ac- 
cepted.) 

Wheel with detachable rim for tires. Baker Wheel & Rim Co., 
assignees of E. K. Baker—both of 140 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIL, > & 

Tire valve. T. A. Low, Renfrew, Ontario, Can. 

Reinforced rubber heel. W. D. Bing, Northampton House, 
Albion Road, St. Peters-in-Thanet, Kent. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 27. 1920 


Tire puncture . A. Thiele, 99 ean, Berlin, 
assignee of Thiele (née Muhleise), Beaumontstrasse, 
Magdeburg, Germany. (Not yet tS 

Metal reinforced detachable rubber heel. V. B. Greco, 1126 
Franklin street, and W. F. Baum, 84 West 1lith street—both 
in Waterloo, Ia., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Device for cleaning and repairing drain-pipes consisting of one 
large central and two smalier end rubber disks clamped 
between metal plates connected by rods. J. Moakes, 17 
Brindley street, Paddington, London. 

Waterproof suit for aviators’ wear. be Peterson, 34 Arlington 
street, Newark, New Jersey, U. S. 

Replaceable rubber-covered button te garters suspenders, etc. 
J. Pollard, Rose Cottage, Killiney, County Dublin. 

Revoluble rubber heel. J. T. McNay, 62 Northumberland Road, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 

Urethral syringe. Becton, Dickenson & Co., Rutherford, New 
Jersey. U. S. A., assignees of G. J. Duggan. 





GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 


(October 28, 1919.) Automatic tube connection. W. Baumeister, 
Herthastrasse 33, Essen. 

(April 24, 1920.) Hygienic nipple for nursing bottle. P. Elzer, 
Gumberstrasse 81, Diisseldorf-Eller. 


TRADE MARKS 
THE UNITED STATES 





SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 28, 1920* 


124,429 Representation of an alligator bearing an alligator-skin 


N° 106,414 The word Kno-Binp—garters. D. M. Worth, Bucyrus, O. 


124,964 
127,350 


128,105 


131,953 
131,957 


131,960 


131,962 
132,017 


133,552 


135,776 


127,723 


127,727 


131,859 
132,466 


133,663 


hand-bag in his mouth and having the word ALLicaTor on 
his side—tire patches. Alligator Grip Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Representation of a shield surmounted by a wreath enclosing 
the initials W. S.—rubber and fabric tires, tubes, tire boots 
and patches. Washington Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

The. a Mertin—rubber tires and tubes. The Batavia Rubber 

Batavia, N. Y. 

aueniunion of a cross-section of a tire surrounding the letters 
O’N—solid and pneumatic tires of rubber and rubber rein- 
forced with fabric, and rubber inner tubes. The Owen Tire 
& Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. 

The word ANTELOPE—rubber hose reinforced with fabric. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word Dirueco—rubber hose and belting reinforced with 
fabric. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word FE.x—rubber hose reinforced with fabric and pump- 
valves wholly or partly rubber. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York City. 

The word Lynx—belts of fabric +: “a with rubber. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Representation of a tire through which is thrust an arm and 
hand wearing a rubber glove and holding an instrument— 
rubber gonds and sundries for hospitals, dentists, druggists, 
surgeons, etc. The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, fe) 

Conventionalized representation of a tire enclosing a shield 
against which is silhouetted a castle—pneumatic tires and 
tubes. New Castle Rubber Co., New Castle, Pa. 

The words Mono and Twin separated by the words Traps 
Marx—solid rubber tires. The United States Tire Co., New 
York City. (See Tue Inpia Russer Wortp, July 1, 1920, 
page 661.) 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED OCTOBER 5, 1920* 


The word Ktrernert’s—rubber or rubberized material, sponge- 
bags, nursery-bags, bathing-suit bags and diaper-bags, and 
rubber tourist-cases. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York 
City. 

Representation of a Maltese cross bearing the word Kiernert 
suspended by a ring from a ribbon bearing the words Tue 
Best—rubber or rubberized material, sponge, nursery, bathing- 
suit, and diaper bags, and rubber tourist cases. The I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York City. 

SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED OCTOBER 30, 1920* 
Representation of head of a rhinoceros above the word Ru1no— 
golf balls. Cupples Company Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 
The word Dyco within a horizontal ellipse superimposed upon a 
double-outlined circle—dental, medical, surgical, and sanitary 
appliances of or containing gutta percha, rubber, elastic fabric, 

etc. Du Pont Young Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

The_word Hasrrsuaw—electric cable. Habirshaw Electric Cable 

‘o., New York City. 


*Notice of opposition must be filed with the United States Patent Office 
at Washington, D. C., within thirty days after this date. 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 2, 1920* 


120,715 The word OtpFietp, having the letter O represented by a repro- 
duction of an Oldfield tire and all the letters having the ap 
pearance of traveling along a road—rubber tires, inner tubes, 
tire tabrics, accessories, and tire repair =, materials in 
sheet form. The Oldfield Tire Co. .» Cleveland, 

129,201 The word Lox-On—tire valve fixtures. eee ” Safety Tire 
Valve Corporation, New York City. 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 5, 1920* 


121,897. The word Sanitat in stenciled letters—belting, hose and packing 
of rubber, balata, fabric, etc. Imperial Belting Co., Chicago, 


Ii. 
123,259 The words Re-Nu-R—leather and rubber fabric dressing. George 
W. Roth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
124,313 The word SKxocum—rubber jar rings. Smalley, Kivlan & Onthank, 
Boston, Mass. 
124,583 The word Sanprrsotep within a geometric outline—retreaded 
rubber and fabric tires. D. A. Sanders, Nyack, N. Y. 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 6, 1920* 


124,133 The word, Bennig having the end letters larger than the others 
and with them forming an enclosure for the word Springfield 
a tires. Alexander Bennie & Co., Nashville, 

126,356 Representation of an airplane flying through a tire bearing the 
words Rugser Ace, the whole above a cloud-bank and the 
words Master or Arr—tire ae made of spongy rubber. 
Elgin Rubber Ace Co., Elgin, I 

130,026 The word FEperaL—reliners, tine sleeves or patches, tires, 
tubes, hose, tubing, balls, gaskets, packing, and valves, of 
rubber or rubber and fabric. The Federal Rubber Co., 
Cudahy, Wis. 

132,149 The words Syra-Corp—tire casings and shoes. Syracuse Rubber 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, 

132,339 The letters A-B-C—brake-lining, clutch facings, fan-belts, pack- 
ing, radiator hose, tube repair kits, etc. American Brake 
Lining Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

134,263 The wor Evereapy—rubber and other kinds of hose. Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., Newark, 

135,337 Representation of a Marathon runner—inner tubes. The Mara- 
thon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

135,400 Representation of a hammer poised above a black triangle cutting 
the upper portion of a circle—belting, hose and packing, etc., 
of rubber and other materials. C. O. Alexander, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

135,412 The words Russer Ace—fillers for tires, made of spongy rubber. 
Elgin Rubber Ace Co., Elgin, Ill 

135,413 The words Master or A1r—fillers for tires, made of spongy 
rubber. Elgin Rubber Ace Co., Elgin, IIl. 

136,326 The word Surerite—fountain pens. De Witt-La France Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 10, 1920* 


129,612 The word Trretex—woven fabrics in the piece for vehicle tires. 
Thistle Cotton Mills, Inc., Ilchester, Md. 

131,601 The word Sansco—infants’ sanitary pants and bibs. N. Sco- 
ville, St. Louis, Mo. 

131,658 Representation of section of a rainbow and the word Rarnsow 
—elastic webbing. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

131,662 Representation of an elk’s head within a _ conventionalized 
frame bearing the word Erx—elastic webbing. The Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

131,663 Representation of the rock of Gibraltar and the word GrpratTar 
—elastic webbing. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

131,747 Representation of an alligator within a circle beneath the word 


ALLIGaTorR—elastic webbing. The | Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown, Conn. 

131,751 The word CHaLitence—elastic webbing. The Russell Manufac- 
turing Co., Middletown, Conn. 


132,932 The word “S HIRLASTIC’ *—sanitary belts. I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co., New York City. 
134,268 The words Arch Moror Snoes within a_rectangle—men’s, 


women’s and children’s boots, shoes and slippers of leather, 
rubber and fabrics Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 
134,853 Representation of a globe bearing the words Barnun on Eartu 
—shoes of rubber, fabric and leather combined. Frank Roth, 
Taylor, Pa. 
SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 17, 1920* 
125,442 3 seal bearing in white letters around the edge the words, 
= ANDERBILT Co. New York, N. ‘ AMERICAN 


Pan cts, and in the center the words Bru i , e. CLray— 
clay used as a filler in rubber compounds, R. T. Vanderbilt, 
Inc., New York City. 

131,665 The word SHAMROCK above the representation of a shamrock— 
elastic webbings. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

132,793 The word KwickerrocKer—massage shower and bath sprays. 
Knickerbocker Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (See Tue 
Inpia Ruperr Wortp, August 1, 1903, page 381; October 1, 
1918, page 18.) 

133,044 The letter C containing the letter X, both in outline—tires and 
tubes. The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass. 

136,228 The words Jim’s Trre Jimmys—tire jimmies) The Wallace’ 


Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. 
136,561 Conventional representation of a tire containing the words “Our 
Dappy’s Cuorce”—tire patches. The Jones & Jones Co., 


Kingman, Kans. 
SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 23, 1920* 


107,945 Representation of a stencilled design consisting of the word 
InTITE within a diamond-shaped outline all above the words 
Jenkins Bros,—rubber packing. Jenkins Rubber Co., Eliza- 

beth, N. J. 

121,953 The word Tu sta arranged in the form of an upright cross above 
the word Propucts, all within a conventional outline—tires, 
patches for inner and outer tubes, and fan-belts of fabric 
and rubber. C. W. D. Vance, Oklahoma, Okla. 
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27,725 
127,965 


134,142 


134,144 


135,376 
135,481 
136,431 


137,350 


137,462 
137,464 


106,283 


118,993 


128,098 
130,668 


137,624 


395,121 


402,462 


402,665 


404,789 


405,403 


B406,504 


405,374 


403,875 


403,881 


404,057 


395,122 


402,142 


403,331 


403,804 





-rubber household aprons, baby-pants. 


New York City. 


Kite 

inert Rt ibber Co., 

Representation of flat section of white hose having black and 
orange-colored stripes extending lengthwise—rubber-lined 
fabric hose. The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
jew York City. 

The words Ramo Tire rubber 


SERT § 


The word 


I. B. Kle 


and fabric pneumatic tire shoes 


and rubber inner tubes. The Ramo Tire & Rubber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Shaded representation of a tire containing a shield formed of 
the words Reruni Bettinc Co.—leather and rubber belting. 


Republic Belting ( Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
I 


The word Reverserte—rubber coats. W. McPherson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 
The words “Lion Paw”™’—tires and patches. Loeser & Sons, 
Terre Haute Ii 
The word Roman s perimposed in black letters above an out- 
line representation swastika—rubber tires and tubes. 
Roman Tire Co., Chic ago, Ill 


The word MILtrite with two “small figures of workmen working 


on end letters—leather, rubber and composition belting. 
Wayne Belting & Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The word Gratnvey—fabric and rubber elevator belts. The B. 
F. Goodrich ( New York City. 

The word Orton—tabric and rubber belts. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York Cit 

SERIAL NUMBERS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 1, 1920* 


The words Rep Line with a broad red line drawn through the 


words longitudinally—rubber and fabric tires, inner tu 
patches, reliners, etc. C. Palmer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Representation of a fish with the word Herrincsone on its 
side—fabric and rubber machinery packings N. B. Miller, 
New Yor <« City 

Representation of an Indian’s head beneath the word Ninicret 
—waterproofed invas or duck covers Eastern Finishing 
Works, Inc., Kenyon, R 

The word “Kippie”—baby-pants. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
New York City 

The word Firest pneumatic and solid tires, inner tubes, 
rubber-impregnated tire-building and rebuilding fabrics, tire 
accessories, and tire repair gum materials in sheet form, 
The Firestone Tire & R ver Co., Akron, O 

The word Norcony—prese ves for driving belts of leather, 
rubber or tton Neatsfoot Oil Products Co., New York 
City 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 15, 1920 

The words Gomme Dac rasers, Darras & Cie., 59 rue des 
Petits-Champs, Paris, I address for service in the 
United Kingdor e of Bou amt, Wade & Tennant, 112 Hat- 
ton ( ar len, | n, | = 

The word “MAN ie rubber soles and heels. W. 1. J. Older- 
shaw, trading as W. Oldershaw, 779 Romford Road, Manor 
Park, London 

The word “Guipr r ‘ ires The F. I Partridge Rubber 
Co Limit 1 Me street, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 
ddress f ‘ ce in United Kingdom, care of Abel & 
Imray, 30 S 4 | nes, London, W. C. 2 

The word Ectips1 ! t encil erasers. Joseph Dixon Cru- 
ible Ce Wayne and Mcnmouth streets, Jersey City, New 
Terse U. S. A.; address for service in the United Kingdom, 
care of A. M. & William Clark, 53-54 Chancery Lane, Lon- 


don, W. C. 2. 





Circular design enclosing representation of clouds and lightning 
shaft darting thr ‘ 1 of cable, together with the in 
ription ( ( ( ( bber insulated electric cables. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., Limited, Hamilton 
Ilouse, Victoria Er nk London, E. C. 4. 

The word Tatmo—bicycle tir und tire covers, and tires and 
tiring for peraml t | baby carriages. Brown Brothers, 
Limited, 22-34 Great Eastern street, London, E. C. 2 

PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 22, 1920 

The letters C and X arranged in a monogram—rubber boots 
and shces Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 392 Pearl street, 
Malden, Mass., U. S address for service in the United 
Kingdom, care of John E. Raworth & Moss, 75 Victoria 
street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 29, 1920 
vant being driven by an elephant, 





Representation of a horse ramr 
also rampant, riding on his back—rubber soled shoes and 
galoshes. Kay Bros., 1 Brazil street, Manchester 

The werds Goutr Ciurs above a representation of a set of four 
golf clubs enclosed ir wreath formed of two sprays of 
leaves 1 with ribbon bow—rubber soled shoes and 
galoshes Kay Bros., 1 Brazil street, Manchester. 

The word Muvutrtrassest—electric cables. Ward & Goldstone, 
Sampson Works, Springfield Lane, Salford, Manchester 

PUBLISHED OCTOBER 6, 1920 

The words Gomme Ectair pierced by representation of a dart 
of lightning—erasers Dart & Cie., 59 rue des Petits 
Charps, Paris, France iddress for service in the United 
Kingdom, care of Boult, Wade & Tennant, 112 Hatton Gar- 
den, London, E. C. 1 

The word Vutcazot—chemical accelerator used in vulcanizing 
rubber. Ricard, Allenet & Cie, Distilleries des Deux-Sévres, 
A Melle (Deux Sévres), France; address for service in the 
United Kingdom, care of Abel & Imray, 30 Southampton 
Buildings, London, W. C. 2 

The word Braver—goods manufactured from india rubber, 
gutta percha, or halata, not included in classes other than 
No. 40 The Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., Limited, 29 
Gracechurch street, London, E. C. 3 

The letters B FE V within a conventional triangular double- 
outlined border—rubber tires British Electric Vehicles, 
Limited, 1 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C. 4. 


405,699 


403,808 
405,484 


406,437 


B407,498 


27,267 


27,297 
27,299 


27,332 
27,348 


27,395 


27,487 


27,549 
27,586 


27,602 


N° 
56,589 
56,490 


56,616 
56,619 





an eagle standing on a section of twisted 


Representation of ; e 
holding elastic and handle of catapult in bill 


cable or rope, 


and claw, respectively—elastic hose, supporters, sleeve and 
blouse retainers, and hat guards. Vv. Adams & Co., 
Limited, 20 Mount street, Manchester. 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 13, 1920 
The word Witzvar—goods manufactured from india rubber, 
and gutta percha, not included in classes other than No. 40. 
Williams & Bartlett, 147 Corporation street, Birmingham. 
The word Tatmak—braces, su spenders, and belts. A. & F. 
Fallent, igantted, 23-33 Wenlock street, New North Road, 
ondon, 


The word Ru a4 —asphalt and asphaltic compounds (for mix- 
ing with rubber), included in Class Na 4. United States 
Asphalt Refining Co.. 90 West street, New York City, 
U. S. A.; address for service in the United Kingdom, care 
of White, Langner, Stevens & worry, Jessel Chambers, 88 
Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 

The word Sitvertown—golf and ten nis balls. India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & we © Works Co., Limited, 106 Cannon 
street, London, E. 4. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
REGISTERED 


Representation of a winged foot between the syllables of the 
word Goopygar—rubber and balata goods, including water- 
proofed fabrics, solid and pneumatic tires, inner tubes, acces 
sories. belting, hose and packing, tubing, molded goods, 
cement, and leather substitutes. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 

The word Moco associated with the representation of twin 
monkeys and the words Monkey Grip beneath—tire patches. 
The Moco Company of America, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Representation of a globe surrounded by a band bearing the 
word Dominton—rubber manufacturing machinery, chucks, 
shafting, cores, molds, etc. Dominion Steel Products Co., 
Limited, Brantford, Ont. 

The word Apapta—rubber soles and heels. The Micrometer En 
gineering Co., Limited, 41 Spon street, Coventry, England. 
Representation of a fleur-de-luce bearing the letters S. R. C. sur- 

rounded bv a circular band bearing the words: Tue SEAMLEss 


Rusrer Company, New Haven, Conn.—druggists’ rubber 
sundries. The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., 
U. S.A 

The words Kturnctite and Goop-Year, with representation ot a 


winged foot separating the syllables of the last word—rubber 
ard halata including pneumatic and solid tires, inner 
tubes, tire accessories, belting, hose and packing, tubing, 
melded goods, cement, leather substitutes, etc. The Goodyear 
Tire & Ru bber _Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

letters “U. F. O.”—tires and tubes. F. Law, Oakville, 


Ont 
The words “Marte Lear”’—rubber manufacturers of all kinds, 
including boots and shoes; automobile, motorcycle, and bicycle 
hose, and packing; gaskets; valves; 


goods 
foods, 


The 


tires and tubes; belting, 
natting; water-bottles; gloves; raincoats, etc. Canadian Con- 
lidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Representation of a maple leaf—rubber manufactures of all 
kinds, including boots and shoes; automobile, motorcycle, 


belting, hose, and packing; gas- 
kets; valves; matting: water-bottles; gloves; raincoats, etc, 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Rapeesenm ution of the ace of spades having thereon the letter 


and bicycle tires and tubes; 


hard rubber insulation equipment, combs, buttons, 

cutlery handles, druggists’ hard rubber sundries, acid bottles, 
dental gum, sheets, rods, tubes, pipe, elbows, tees, nuts, 
cocks, closet seats, penholders, ruler ink-stands, etc. 
American Hard Rubber Co., New York City, U. S 

The words Mrracte and Brow Out Patcn arranged between 
two concentric circles spaced apart with the legend “It’s 
Rawnuipe,” and a representation of a sheet of rawhide 
within the inner circle—blow-out and puncture patches, 
reliners and interliners for tires. Rawhide Products Cor- 
poration, New York City, U. S. A. 

The word Topaz in Gothic type—rubber sponges and sponge 
rubber goods. Featheredge Rubber Co., Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
l. BS 

The word Compresston—inner tubes. U. S. Compression Inner 


Tube Co., Tulsa, Okla., U. S. A. 
The words Tiny Tor and the representation of an infant reclin- 
ing on a powder puff—druggists’ sundries and infants’ rub- 


ber goods. United Drug Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

The word Sartvat—baled cotton. Southwest Cotton Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., U. S. A. 

DESIGNS 
THE UNITED STATES 
56,490 Tire casing. Patented November 2, 1920. Term 3% 

years. M. S. Ackles, assignor to Lincoln Highway Tire Co.— 
both of Fulton, Ill. 

Eraser head for lead pencils. Patented November 16, 1920. 
‘erm 14 years. Eberhard Faber, New York City. 





56,616 


56,691 
E. C. 


56,621 56,623 

Tire tread. Patented Hoveuibes 16, 1920. 
Hufford and W. S. Bates, Watts, Calif. 

Tire tread. Patented November 16, 1920. 
oO 


56,688 
Term 7 years. 


Term 14 years. 


J. Kuhlke, assignor to The Amazon Rubber Co.—both of 
Akron, O. 
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56,620 Tire. Patented November 16, 1920. Term 14 ye /* 
Mart, assignor to The Cascade Tire & Rubber Co. oat of 
Ravenna, oO. 

56,623 Tire tread. Patented November 16, 1920. Term 14_ years. 
W. H. Paull, Birmingham, assignor to The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited, London—both in England. 

56,688 Tire. Patented November 30, 1920. Term 14 years. W. P. 
Braender, Passaic, N. J. 

56,691 Tire. Patented November 30, 1920. Term 14 years. A. 
Breitenstein, Akron, assignor to The Ideal Tire & Rubber _ ‘ 
Cleveland—both in Ohio. 

56,712 Pneumatic-tired wheel for vehicles. Patented November 30, 1920. 
Term 7 years. R. Stock, Sandusky, O. x 

56,713 Pneumatic-tired wheel for vehicles. Patented November 30, 
1920. Term 7 years. R. Stock, Sandusky, O 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
4,924 Tire tread. Patented November 9, 1920. W. A. F. Oakley, 
Hamilton, Ont. . 
4,925 Tire tread. Patented November 9, 1920. H. Crowder, Toronto, 
nt. 
4,926 Tire. Patented November 9, 1920. H. H. Hastings, Toronto, 
Ont. 
4,943 ~ tread. Patented November 23, 1920. Canadian Rockland 
Tire & Rubber Corporation, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
GERMANY 
, DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 

753,388 (September 16, 1920.) Rubber sole and heel. Victor Herkner, 
Biumenthalstrasse 28, K6ln-on-the-Rhine. 

753,903 (August 21, 1920.) Device for repairing rubber tubing. 

emische Fabrik Eugen Ganz, G.m.b.H., Frankfort-on-Main. 

754,000 (August 30, 1920.) Stretchable rubber sole. August Ullrich, 
ice Wilhelmstrasse 55, Mannheim-Neckarau. 

754,183 (September 11, 1920.) Rubber sole with protector of solid ma- 
corel. Friedrich Theilmann, Waldstrasse 54, Frankfort-on- 

ain. 

754,518 (September 29, 1920.) Rubber heel. Karl Forster, Pirmasens. 

754,519 (September 29, 1920.) Rubber heel. Karl Forster, Pirmasens. 

754,937 (August 12, 1920.) Cycle tire cover with steel band insertion. 
Josef Waltl, Daiserstrasse 20, Miinchen. 

754,979 (September 18, 1920.) Rubber bottle stopper... G. D. Alfred 
Petersen, Wolfgangstrasse 147, Frankfort-on-Main, 

755,188 (May 5, 1920.) Appliance for retaining compressed air in auto- 
mobile tires. Rudolf Bartz, Jr., Fliethstrasse, Minchen- 


Giadbach. 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 





HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 

of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor 
is therefare glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

(835) A rubber manufacturer desires to purchase a machine 
for testing belting and hose friction. 

(836) We are asked where chlorinated rubber may be obtained. 

(837) An for a simplified viscometer for rubber 
cements and solutions has been received. 

(838) The address of the maker of an electric machine for 
cutting sheet rubber is requested, 

(839) A reader requests the address of manufacturers of rub- 
ber composition polishing wheels. 

(840) <A rubber manufacturer desires to know where phenan- 
threne can be obtained. 

(841) A subscriber asks for a list of concerns who either use 
or manufacture an electric cutter for cutting thin sheet rubber. 


inquiry 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number, 


District OFFices. Cooperative OFFIces. 


New York: 734 Customhouse. Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse. Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building. General Freight Agent, Southern 
St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 
Building. ayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank Commerce. 
Building. Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 


San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 


Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

(34,086) A commercial agent in Spain desires to secure an 

agency for the sale of rubber, wire and electrical wares. Corre- 


spondence in French or Spanish. 
(34,107) A manufacturing firm in Italy desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of raincoats, rubber shoes, and other rubber 


articles, chemical products, etc. Correspondence in Italian or 
French. 

(34,114) A commercial agent in Bulgaria desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of rubber heels and elastic for congress 
gaiters. Quote c.i.f. port of Varna. Payment one-third in 
advance with order and two-thirds upon arrival of goods. 

(34,134) An inquiry has been received from a man in England 
wishing to secure the representation of firms for the maintenance 
of a permanent exhibit of American goods, such as motor fittings 
for English motor cars, motor car trimmings, electrical goods, 
toys, dental goods, surgical goods, pens and accessories. 

(34,154) A mercantile company in India desires to secure an 
agency and purchase rubber tires and tubes of good quality. 
Quote c.i. f, Karachi or Calcutta preferred, also f. 0. b. American 
ports. Payment 60 days’ sight draft through any exchange bank. 

(34,164) The manager of a mercantile company in China is 
in the United States and desires to purchase and secure an agency 
for the sale of rubber goods. 

(34,170) 
secure an agency on commission for 
Correspondence in French or Spanish. 


A commercial representative in Spain desires to 
the sale of rubber articles. 





BRAZILIAN NOTES 


The rubber firm of Alfredo Valle & Ca., Para, that failed for 
1,000 :000$, operated with a fictitious capital of 50:000$, it is said. 
Surprise is expressed that such institutions as the Bank of Brazil, 
Mercantile Bank and Banco Ultramarino should have been suc- 
cessfully duped. It is reported that the firm in question gambled 
in exchange to the extent of 800:000$ and shipped large quantities 
of rubber by fraudulent means. 

Reports from the rubber districts of Brazil claim that that 
industry is in danger of extinction owing to foreign manipula- 
tion. The Brazilian Congress has recently passed a law authoriz- 
ing an issue of $8,000,000 in paper currency to be lent to the States 
in order that production may be increased. The currency has de- 
preciated, in terms of American money, over 70 per cent. Labor 
troubles have been numerous. 


Industria Brazileira de Borracha “Berrogain,” Limitada, Rua 
Lima Barros, 71, Santo Christovao, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is the 
successor to Raul Berrogain, rubber manufacturer. Mr. Ber- 
rogain will continue as technical director of the new firm. 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM BAHIA 
Exports of rubber through the port of Bahia, Brazil, during 
1918 were 234 metric tons valued $112,775; during 1919, 301 
metric tons were exported, valued $119,717. The following are 
the declared exports of rubber from Bahia to the United States 
during 1918 and 1919: 





1918 1919 
—_— SK ~ c A ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Rubber: 
Mangabeira pounds ....... eobieks 40,062 $11,778 
ES ncawiv0ctss an cenenen 301,800 $77,155 517,885 101,364 





FOREIGN TRADE MARKS 

The Diario Oficial of Uruguay for August 19, 1920, contains 
notice of an application on August 12 by Juan and José Drysdale 
& Co., of Buenos Aires, for the registration of the trade mark 
“Sterling” for a large list of articles, including raw india rubber 
and rubber and the like in sheets, threads, pipes and tubes, and 
tents and awnings of waterproofed cloth. In Uruguay ownership 
of a trade mark is based on priority of registration. However, 
the owner may challenge its registration by a third party, but to 
secure annulment, evidence of prior use in Uruguay must be 
presented and this action taken within two years from the date 
of the filing of the trade mark. The right of action in such 
cases is expressly granted to owners of foreign trade marks. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK 
THER than frequent buying of small spot lots and occasional 
O factory orders, the crude rubber market was dull and fea- 
tureless during the past month. The market continues to be 
very unsettled with lower prices, not only here but in London and 
Singapore where futures are declining along with the New York 
spot and nearby market 

Low records were made for standard plantation rubber—1634 
cents for spot first latex crépe and 16 cents for spot ribbed 
smoked sheets, while January-March deliveries for these grades 
were down to 17% and 17 cents, respectively. 

There are still heavy stocks of spot rubber, and mouldy plan- 
tation rubber continues to come into the market, where it sells for 
two, and sometimes three cents under the prices for spot standard 
quality. These lots are picked up by dealers who sort them, and 
by manufacturers who realize that good quality mouldy rubber 
is a bargain at these prices 

The market for Para sorts has been practically lifeless, a low 
mark of 18 cents for upriver fine being recorded. 

Crude rubber arrivals continue to fall. Imports for Novem- 
ber, 1920, were 6,448 tons, compared with 15,674 tons last year. 
Total imports for the first eleven months of 1920 were 210,060 
tons, compared with 201,557 tons for the same period in 1919. 
Curtailment of production has already begun at producing cen- 
ters and if continued according to the plan of the Rubber Grow- 
ers Association, United States imports of plantations in 1921 
160,000 


Spot and future quotations in standard plantations and Brazilian 


may be reduced to tons 


sorts were as follows 
irst latex crépe, 19 to 19% cents; 


April-June, 25 cents; July-Decem- 


PLANTATIONS. December 1, 
January-March, 22% cents; 
ber, 29 
December 27, first latex 
\pril-June, 19 cents; July-December, 23% cents. 
ribbed smoked sheets, 18 to 18% cents; 
23% cents; July-December, 28 


cents 
crépe, 1634 cents; January-March, 17% 
cents ; 

December 1, 
March, 21% 


cents 


January- 


cents; April-June, 


27, ribbed smoked sheets, 16 cents; January-March, 


April-June, 18% cents; July-December, 23 cents. 


December 
17% cents; 
December 1, No 
December 27, No. 1, 
December 1, No. 1, 
December 27, No. 1, 


l amber crépe, 16% cents. 

amber crépe, 14 cents. 

rolled 14 cents. 

rolled brown crépe, 11 cents 

December 1, upriver 


brown crepe, 


SoutH AMERICAN PARAS AND CAUCHO, 
fine, 20% cents; islands fine, 19 cents; upriver coarse, 15 cents; 
islands coarse, 14 cents; Camet& coarse, 14 cents; caucho ball, 
15 cents 

December 27, upriver fine, 18% cents; islands fine, 18 cents; 
upriver coarse, 14 cents; islands coarse, 11% cents; Cameta 

? cents: caucho ball, 10 to 14% cents 


coars¢ 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year ago, 
one month ago, and December 27, the current date: 


PLANTATION HEVEA— 





December 1, December 27, 
192¢ 1920 

First latex crej $0.55 i $0.19 
Amber crépe No, 1 ? 163 
Amber crépe No. 2.... 52 @ 15% 
Amber crépe No. 3 1 @ 144% 
Amber crépe No. 4 ? 133 
Brown crépe, thick and thir 9 *«@ 15 
Brown crépe, specky 45 } 15 
Brown crépe, rolled 43"4@ 14 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 

standard quality > 17K%@ 146 @ 


January 1, December 1, December 27, 





1920 1920 1920 
Smoked sheet, plain, stand- 
GE GE saceccousce $0.50 @ $U.16 @ $0.15 @ 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 
OEE s06ceusvsece os 48 @ 15 @ 14 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 1.. 38 @ 13 @ 12 @ 
Colombo scrap No, 2...... 36 @ 12 @ ll @ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crépe ........ ‘ 49 @.50 @ @ 
Assam onions ..... oece a @ @ 
Penang block scrap 384@ @ 08 @ 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin ...... ° 13 @ 074%@ 08 @ 
Palembang ........ 14 @ 08 @ 08'4@ 
Pressed block ....... » 24 @ 154@ 124%4@ 
PEE ceeccecese i2 @ 07 @ 07%@ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine ........ 50 @ 20 @.21 18 @.18% 
Upriver, medium ....... @ 17 @ 15 @.16 
Upriver, coarse ....... 37 @ 154@ 14 @ 
Upriver, weak, fine... .. 4 @ 15 @.16 144@ 
Islands, fine ...... ‘ 47 @ 19K@ 18 @.18% 
Islands, medium ..... ° 47 @.48 1 15 @ 
Islands, coarse ...... ‘ 22 @ 14 @.14% 11K%@ 
Cameta, coarse ....... ‘ 24 @.25 14 @ 12 @ 
Madeira, fine .......... 51 @ -24 @.25 23 @.24 
Acre Bolivian, fine ..... 51 @.52 20 @.21% .18%@.19 
Peruvian, fine ......... 51 @ 18 @.19 16 @.17 
Beeeee, GRE ccceces 50 @ 19 @ 174%@.18 
CAUCHO— 
Upper caucho ball... 344@ 16 @.16% 144%@.15 
Lower caucho ball...... .29%@ 10 @.10% 10 @ 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads... @ 14 @ *12 @ 
CE GHD cecccdencces @ 06 @ *06 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guarantee @ 11 @* *10 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet... @ os @ *15 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ......++.+-: 344@ 12 @ 12 @ 
Esmeralda sausage .. ee 344@ 12 @ 12 @ 
Central scrap ....... posses 34 @ 12 @ 12 @ 
Central scrap and strip , 32 @ 10 @ 10 @ 
Central wet sheet.... . .23 @ 07 @ 08 @ 
Guayule, 20% guarantee... .28 @ *20 @ *20 @ 
Guayule, washed and dried 38 @ *30 @ *.30 @ 
AFRICANS— ; 
Niger flake, prime ... 18 @ @ Ss 2 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% @ @ @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32 Os. @ 09 @ 064%@ 
Conakry niggers a @ @ 
Congo prime, black upper 37 @ @ 14 @ 
Congo, prime, red upp a @ os @ 
Kassai, black ... ‘ 37 @ @ @ 
ORG wccn ese @ @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings. . 40 @ @ @ 
Rio Nunez ball........--. 40 @ @ a 


Rio Nunez sheets and 
strings .... ee 10 @ @ @ 


GUTTA PERCHA— 


Ce BD secncdaves 274%4@ 17. @.18 16 @.17 
Red Macassar 2 @ 2.25 @2.96 2.30 @3.00 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar .... 59 @ 70 @ 62 @ 
Colombia . . 53 @ 47 @.48 40 @ 
Panama teen eee 45 @ @ 30 @.35 
Surinam sheet cchennes 26 @ 72 @.73 69 @ 
amber oe 9 @ 80 @ 75 @ 
*Nominal 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 

The point has been passed where the low price of crude rubber 
influences the demand for reclaimed. The warehouses of the 
reclaimers are heavily stocked with goods made on contracts and 
against which no requisitions are forthcoming for shipment to 
rubber manufacturers, 

In many branches of the industry rubber factories are shut 
down completely, operating on half time or continuously at 
fractional capacity. This is true of those which are large users 
of reclaim as well as of tire makers, hence outlets for reclaims 
are virtually closed and the business is marking time. Neverthe- 
less, the trade is hopeful of a marked revival of business early in 
the new year. 

The following quotations are nominal and are the same as 
reported for November, 1920. 











ee 
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NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
DeceMBER 27, 1920 
Frices subject to change without notice 
STANDARD RECLAIMS 


PEO éiccwscececucens a ee eer *$0.22 @$0.24 
PUD occvecves sats tala Wace ; ere ae a ie 
PEED Serereces nao scene cas * li ¢ 12 
BOD ccccesesee af 43,@ .15% 
Tires, auto Se ties ee * 144@ 15 
truck ... ae ‘ nib ‘ebeseesnee™” <u sae 
Wee cccecs vi aene - searnneen . #2 @€ 2 


*Nominal. 


THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER 


In regard to the market for crude rubber paper, Albert B. Beers 
Liberty street, New York City, advises as follows: 

“During December demard for paper has been light, and almost entirely 
from out-of-town banks, which have been practically looking only fer bar 


1 


gains, so that the best rubber names have ruled at about 9 per cent. and 
those not so well known 9% per cent.” 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 


December 


1920* 1919 1918 





PLANTATIONS 

First latex crépe $0.20 @$0.163% $0.55 @$0.51 $0.58 @$0.54 
Smoked sheet ribbed .19 @ .16 55 @ .51 56 @ 52 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine.. f 21"%@ 18 49 @ .47 66 @ 
Upriver, coarse..... .15 @ .13% 364%2@_ .35 39 V2 @ 
Islands, fine. ... 19 @ .18 48%4%@ .46% 57 @ 
Islands, coarse..... 144%@ 11% 22 @ .21 24 @ 
COS. kcavcciscve 14 @ 11% 23%. @ 23 26 @ 5 


* Figured to December 26, 1920 


AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report [December 3, 1920] 

In the period under review one can speak at last of an actual rise, 
which, however, was not lasting. By good demand and rather big,turn- 
over, especially on all kinds of terminal deliveries, prices increased from 
3 to 5 cents. Sheets enjoyed much attention at about 5 cents below crépe. 

In spot rubber hardly any business could be done owing to prices being 
too high. Holders did not make use of the temporary increase and prices 
fell back again, about 2 to 3 cents. 

At the close, the market was steady and prices for crépe and sheets are 
about 76 cents and 71 cents on the spot, 76 and 71 January—March, 
82 and 76 April—June. 


SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET 


GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [November 4, 1920]: 

The local rubber market declined rapidly over the week-end in sympathy 
with the depression in other markets where there has been an absence 
of trade demand and forced liquidation of heavy stocks by dealers. At 
the weekly auctions held yonertey the chief buyers were conspicuous 
by their absence, and something approaching a collapse in prices occurred. 
Demand was confined to a few Chinese buying to cover, and the bulk of 
the rubber offered had to be withdrawn. Standard ribbed smoked sheet 
sold up to 41% cents per pound, a decline of 9 cents. Standard crépe is 
not quoted, but four lots sold from 42 to 44 cents. Off quality crépe and 
sheet was unsalable. Lower grades were freely sold, but at a considerable 
sacrifice in prices, the average decline being 7 to 10 cents. 

Of 848 tons catalogd, only 186 tons were sold, the lowest sale on record. 

The following is the course of values: 

Sterling Equivalent 


In Singapore per pound in 


per pound? London 

Sheet, fine ribbed smoked...... 38Y%c@ 41%e 1/1% @ 1/2 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked...... 25 @ 38 —/9% @ 1/1 
Crépe, good pale...........e00. 28 @ 34 —/10% @ 1/ 0% 
Crépe, fime BSOWR. ... ccc ccccees 264% @ 30% —/10% @ —/11% 
Crépe, good brown...... i 20 @ 26 /8% @ —/10% 
Crépe, dark........ - ua fe —/7% @—/9% 
CU, Dnt co6snce atccensace 15 @ 21% —/7 @ —/ 8% 

1 Quoted in Straits Settlements currency, $1 — $0.567 United States 


currency 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG 


January 1 to 





November 2 

—-_-_ —_ = - -_ 
1919 1920 
. |. eee seers ceeececsee-ftculs’ 186,406 217,950 
ere ET Nee ee, Se +a ae 3,796 
SNE TUNED cic ccdnsenccvascciccetuaveescss us 110,637 142,176 
WEE -gccdnatedeceeccacabensaneenl piculs 297,043 363,931 





1 One picul equals 133% pounds. 


CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 














IMPORTS 
January 1 to November 8 
7 —< a 
Crude rubber: 1919 1920 
From Straits Settlements ..............+. pound 2,283,53: 2,330,204 
EEE. on 6g0cancevess ss err reerery 1,403,718 1,367,243 
Burma and other countries 1,567 42,768 
POM ckscuses ‘ pound 3,688,818 3,740,215 
EXPORTS 
Crude rubber: 

To United Kingdom .... = pounds 24,216,628 35,748,868 
Belgium ...... anaes 29,124 169,550 
PRE, scxckwuc eet ‘ , 383,404 698,713 
Germany ......... a a 409,472 
Netherlands ....... as . 22,730 
Seer ; ; a 230,720 
WOTUET ceccecses erent ; oe 2,240 
MOG scence ‘ ' 13 oeeaey 
PD svecceerneiu 56 
VEOIED. ssccsccccececs ae ‘ 98,755 286,836 
Cites BeRtee. ccccccesss 52,685,065 30,943,682 
New South Wales ... ; 154,212 438,092 

Canada and Newfoundland 668,294 425,600 
DEE. pesespoessassourese , 2,648 2,176 
Siraits Settlements ....... 454 44,800 
pe errr. mata me 267,427 204,730 

EEE bbben sade barvann ..pounds 78,506,021 69,628,265 
Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 


PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA" 


Nine Months 




















September Ended September 30 
——*~- r A. a 
1919 1920 1919 1920 
To Netherlands ....... kilos 582,000 319,000 1,564,000 3,451,000 
Great Britain jpaek-ome 905,000 1,192,000 5,687,000 6,297,000 
Germany ..... - - adesebs esses 70,000 
NN Bae os ware 39,000 nian 215,000 11,000 
Belgium ........ wine commeert 26,000 seennen 57,000 
Other European destina- 
United States .. 1,832,000 656,000 13,410,000 10,161,000 
Singapore ....... 593,000 224,000 4,074,00 3,194,000 
ct aceks ot 1,000 na 181,00 184,000 
ON SR ; nates 245,000 190,000 
Other countries ........ 126,000 aaa 159,001 oc0enue 
Teele secs kilos 4,078,000 2,417,000 25,535,000 23,615,000 
Ports of origin: 
Tandjeng Priok ..-Riles 1,614,000 1,041,000 13,215,000 10.977,000 
Samarang .. er 85,000 43,000 431,001 346,000 
Soerabaya . ee 2,121,000 1,283,000 10,872,006 1,532,000 





*August—figures 1919 and 1920 revised. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official report from Kuala Lumpur states that the exports of rubber 
from the Federated Malay States in the month of October amounted to 
8,323 tons as compared with 7,604 tons in September and 8,381 tons in 
the corresponding month last year. The total export to the end of October 
was 88,585 tons as against 88,205 tons last year and 64,043 tons in 1918. 

Appended are the comparative statistics: 





1918 1919 1920 

ae ree ...tons 7,588 7,163 11,119 
February .........0. en pimiete 6,820 10,809 9,781 
BERGE cocccesccesesseseescen 7,709 10,67° 9,524 
ROME ceetovnvesescenes 7,428 7,664 8,375 
 vccreeneeseer 5,851 7,308 7,627 
TE stacbendeseeseee bes bene 5,161 7,094 9,049 
BEE cAceceeeevsiudereseeneee 5,706 8,64( 8,043 
August 6048 6665,0-04%4 - ware 10,6 9,140 
September (iiiitsenecnrhwse ae 9.84 7.604 
GED 6 Gt ccna scans bicnsevs 5,901 8,381 8,323 
TOUS cccccccsceses: S08 Ge 88,205 88,585 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official report from Singapore states that the exports of rubber from 
Straits Settlements ports in the month of October amounted to 9,882 tons, 
compared with 9,791 tons in September (transhipments 1,061 toms) and 
8,338 tons in the corresponding month last year. The total export for ten 
months amounts to 110,602 tons as against 118,290 tons last year and 
54,876 tons in 1918. Appended are the comparative statistics: 





1918 1919 1920 

TAGES hc oceccctsesssues tons 4,302 14,404 13,125 
DUR vo ccncsuskuemeeeoede 2,334 15,661 17,379 
ME accosecees 8,858 20,908 5,931 
DE Kadhe dense se cnen sana 6,584 10,848 9,768 
7 ea 13,587 15,845 15,617 
ia ae ie 6,515 5.059 11,663 
DE vetiteecaacensideseninee ae 7,818 10,773 
EEE bcess secteetstneeouns 1,249 8,933 6,673 
September ........... sebueeee 6,209 10,476 9,791 
GERGNEE ccccccccevescecsecees 3,260 8,338 9,882 
DA vcccccsecesecse -tons 54,876 118,290 110,602 
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ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS 
December 3 By the S. S. “Anversville,” from the Congo 
Société Anonyme Bungé (( du Congo belge) . . kilos 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Ci« e I’N’Kémé & I'N’Kéni) 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Plantation La t 
Société Anonyme Rungé (Comptoir Colonial Bel 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Grands Lac 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Forminiére) 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Various).. . a 
Crédit Colonial & Commercial (An I & W. Va Velde) 
(Cie. du Kassa 
Various . 
Tota ar ; kilos 
Compiled by Grisar & ( Antwer 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
MANIFESTS 


PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK 


Fine Medium Coarse Caucho 

December 1. By the S. S. “Michael,” from Para 
General Rubber Co ‘ ; vee weeees 
Poel & Kelly . 80,754 12,371 33,306 
H. A. Astlett & Co.. 58,570 14,060 24,600 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 156,800 o see 42,560 
Varicus ae eeeccce 

December 2. By the S. S. “Virgil,” from Para 
Poel & Kelly $3,007 2,212 9,200 5,404 

Drcemner 9. Ry the S. S. “Cavour,” from Para 
Poel & Kelly 33,544 1,347 5,893 . 

Decemper 20. By the S. S. “Pennsylvania,” from Montevideo. 
Neuss, Hessicin & Co...... 78,988 
Everett, Heaney & Co 
William Schall & Co 

PLANTATIONS 
(Figured 180 pounds to the bale or case) 
Shipment Shipped 
from to: Pounds 

November 22. By the S. S. “Akita Maru,” at New York. 
Mitsui & Co., Limited Singapore New York 57,780 
Fred Stern & Co.. Singapore New York 11,200 
Various see Telok Anson New York 23,040 
Various P’t Sw’t’nh’m New York 30,060 
Various ae Penang New York 1,800 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. . é . Colombo New York 126,000 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Colombo New York 63,900 
Various Colombo New York 55,980 
Various Singapore New York 19,760 

Novemrer 23. By the S. S. “Ningchow,” at New York 
Hood Rubber Co ceed Far East Watertown 257,600 

Novemper 24. By the S. S. “West Amargosa,” at New York. 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 56,000 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 11,200 
WES ccoccccvecccoue Singapore New Yor 515,460 

NoveMner 24 By the S. S. “Valacia,” at New York 
WOES ccvccceeseseece London New Yor! 180 

Novemner 29. By the S. S. “Teenkai,” at New York 
Fred Stern & Co Ratavia New Yor! 125,440 
Various , Ratavia New Yor 26,200 
Variou Soerabaya New Yor! 117,720 

Novemrer 29. By the S. S. “Ceylon Maru,” at New York 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In Colomt New Yor! 22,400 
Various Colom! New Y 350,920 

December 4. By the S. S. “Rotter at Ne y 
Meyer & Brown, Inc ‘ Rotterdam New Yor 22,400 

Decemeer 6. By the S. S. “I nont Castle,” at New York 
William H. Stiles & Ce Singapore New Ye rk 145,600 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. Sir ore New Yor! 593,600 
E. S. Kuh & Valk C Singapor New York 9,900 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In Singapore New Ye rk 479,813 
W. R. Grace & Co Singapor New Y rh 88,380 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. Singapore New Yor 128,160 
Fred Stern & Co. - Singapore New York 271,040 
F. R. Henderson & Co Singapore New Yorl 187,020 
T) Tiel Ruhher Co Singapore ( opee Falls 67,200 
Poel & We Singapore New Yor! 144,360 
esters Bi ( Sing ew York 375,840 
General R r ( Singapor New York 583,300 
x. W. O & Co ? 

Inc. .. ees Singapore New York 48,960 
Thos. A. D & Co Singapore New York 67,680 
\ us Singapore New York 3, 


12,340 
1,404 
1.640 

16.865 
8.476 
9.430 

13.370 


113,780 


18.736 


196.041 


AND 


Pounds 
Totals 


40,180 
126,431 
97,230 
199,360 
268,088 


59,823 
40,784 


78,988 
41,062 
20,874 


Totals 


389,520 


257,600 


582,660 


180 


269,360 


066,280 6,257,133 


Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds Totals 
DeceMBer 6. By the S. S. “West Carnifax,” at New York 
East Asiatic Co., Inc.... Soerabaya New York 17,280 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 100,800 
W. R. Grace & Co...... Singapore New York 174,240 
_ eT . See Singapore New York 180 
A. C Bow & Coec.cccce Batavia New York 55,980 
Fred Stern & Co....... Batavia New York 7,920 
WT Sihswdebaeebicws Batavia New York 17,640 
WD: cincnsecscadesve Singapore New York 43,440 417,480 
December 6. By the S. S. “Grace Dollar,” at New York 
Hood Rubber Co. Far East Watertown 92,828 92,828 
Decemper 6. By the S. S. “Ajax,” at New York 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Beet GA «dcceendes Penang Akron 57,600 
DL cond. tanGs pews Penang New York 293,580 
le Oe Ge dssncanccs Singapore New York 20,160 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
Ss “dadenckausetanes Singapore New York 24,300 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 201,600 
William H. Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 56,000 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore New York 89,600 
W. T. Sargent & Sons.. Singapore New York 19,800 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. Singapore New York 79,020 
W. R. Grace & Co...... Singapore New York 104,400 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 43,920 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 151,200 
General Rubber Co..... Singapore New York 945,180 
1. A. Astlett & Co...... Singapore New York 112,000 
Rome Wire Co....... * Belawan-Deli New York 11,160 
East Asiatic Co., Inc Belawan-Deli New York 25,200 
T, BOG B Gisccscccove Belawan-Deli New York 27,000 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. Belawan-Deli New York 21,600 
General Rubber Co..... Belawan-Deli New York 50,400 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
D seeenesesPeeawe ee Belawan-Deli Akron 96,300 
The Fisk Rubber Co... Singapore Chicopee Falls 33,600 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 56,000 
WEEE io ncctwesccnues Belawan-Deli New York 369,180 
MEI wedevdecdcnncas Singapore New York 361,300 3,250,100 
Decemeer 8. By the S. S. “Birmingham City,” at New York. 
Fred Stern & Co Medan New York 22,400 
W. R. Grace & Co..... Singapore New York 138,600 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 29,700 
Thosnett & Fehr, Inc... Singapore New. York 201,600 
American Trading Co.... Singapore New York 29,520 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Ca. Singapore New York 111,060 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Singapore New York 56,000 
WRENGR kee cence + Singapore New York 14,380 603,260 
Decemper 17. By the S. S. “Langton Hall,” at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 22,400 22,400 


Decemper 18. By the S. 
Boston Insulated Wire & 


Ceate Geicsscccce 
W. R. Grace &Co. : 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
COs cocccees 


Meyer & Brown, Inc. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 


F. R. Henderson & Co 
A [ Fox & Co 
Fred Stern & Co 
Poel & Kelly 
Eastern Rubber Co ‘ 
Converse Rubber Shoe 
Ca. ewne we 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co 
American Trading Co 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc 
Mitsui & Co., Limited 
Gener ] Rubber Co 
Thos. A. Desmond & (¢ 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc 
The Fisk Rubber Co 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co TerTTT evcccce 
Various - 
Poel & Kelly.... 
Var OUS «cess 
eer ee 
F. R. Henderson & C 
Various ee 
Various «..+.++++: 
Various ..cccscecoseces 


Decemper 19. By the S 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
Various 


Decemper 19. By the S. 


Fred Stern & Co......- 
Mever & Brown, Inc... 
Variot® cccccccccccvces 


S. “City of Dunkirk,” at New York. 


Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
»ingapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Malacca 
Malacca 
Teluk Anson 
Port Dickson 
Port Dickson 
Penang 


New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Chicopee F’ 


Akron 

New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


P. Swettenham New York 


4,140 
128,160 


19,800 
56,000 
336,000 
122,580 
30,060 
56,000 
181,800 
186,480 


14,400 
64,260 
83,160 
93,960 
80,820 
1,829,880 
40,320 
116,820 

Is 371,840 


92,160 
218,840 
9,900 
8,460 
24,300 
23,940 
9,540 
5,400 
3,240 4,212,260 


S. “Nieuw Amsterdam,” at New York. 


Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 


S. “Clan MacFadjen,” at New 


Colombo 
Cochin 
Cochin 


New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 


22,400 
26,100 


48,500 


4,220 


213,120 247,760 
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PLANTATIONS—Continued October 
Shipment Shipped C 0 "302 
from: to Pounds. Totals. oer - a wd 

DecEMBER 21 By the S. S. “City of Hankow,” at New York. Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.... Colombo New York 8,820 Peru... esse eeeeee 68,988 19,576 50,629 13,705 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. Colombo New York 5,040 UTUGUAY sseeeeees 28,600 =» 13,415 aeeees nae eee 
The Goodyear Tire & Venezuela sseeecee 88,695 19,525 8,819 

Reber Cos.cccesces. Colombo Akron 65,340 British India...... 481,200 22,449 10,291 
Pacific Trading Corp. of British Guiana .... 5,548 tees | weeeees 

Ameries .occcescccees Colombo New York 28,800 Straits Settlements. 13,685,973 11,307,078 4,501,293 
Dak & BA. cocesscess Color New York 54,180 British East Indies. 5,532,307 1,813,330 603,967 
Fisk Rubber Co........- Sin Chicopee Falls 33,600 Philipp Ee ge . aby tt 3,556,174 1,455,579 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ( New York aso 260 pine ands.. 32,015 11,000 ..ccoce covcces 
ere ee ( I New York 22;500 1,074,540 — 

Decemrer 20. By the S. S. “Aquarius,” a New York, TOME. iccscanrsvenesed 38,861,676 19,422,076 260,372 
United States Rubber Co. Singapore New York 243,360 $7,260,87 
ae caus Ceclomt New York 129,240 372,600 Jelutong (Pontianak) : 

From England eererTy 56,000 ee 
CENTRALS Straits Settlements. 2,085,125 296,070 166,680 $17,270 
Jutch Eas dies 8.9 ” 7 2 

NoveMsBer 2: Ky the S. S. “Colon,” at New York. Dutch East Indies... onan 75,427 131,342 19,427 
Ultramares Corp, ....++. Cristobal New York 1,200 1,200 Po a atte i 

November 25. By the S. 8S. “Caracas,” at New York. Totale ..cscccccccccsces 2,530,053 $381,577 298,022 $36,697 
Scholae B CO.cccccesece Puerto Cabello New York 5,250 5,250 Diciin cuttin 

DecemPer 1. By the S. S. “Esperanza,” at New York. kg oe 69 $370 

he ives New York 2.750 england _«+..++.+++ , 295 337 wieten  spedder 
WUE ccececcesasccxs Cristobal New York 12,750 12, Straits Settlements. 412,290 73,039 94,837 $28,119 

December 18. By the S. S. “Panama,” at New York. Dutch East Indies. 93,698 17,910 429,227 90,882 
C. W. Jacob & Allison.. Cristobal New York 1,050 British W. Africa.. 262,132 36,003 coeesee «= sa #000 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc Cristobal New York 6,7 ae 9.750 cesiahebiiniiantsiad. “dindinitiauniines —_ 

Various ..... eteess Cristobal New York 1,95 , . 
BORED. o.snccccceversss 769,115 $127,322 524,064 $119,001 
AFRICANS Balata: 

NovemsBer 25. By the S. S. “Ryndam,” at New York, From England .......... 9,077 Rae: )3«sockeusix:  abeueee 
WE: vaiceetanaseesa Rotterdam New York 70,035 70,035 ae coeccecens Ry 1 ror ones so te eee 

November 27. By the S. S. “Julia Luckenbach,” at New York. aeeeten” rica eagle 23° 296 312 £,00/ $1,081 
VarISGD cccccccccccesce Rotterdam New York 109,365 109,365 a: Parsee Ks 9 “<a éié 

Decemser 6. By the S. S Pan ae at New York. Venezuela ........ 21,190 7,053 19,353 12,284 
WE ondnceeendeeepe Rotterdam New York 56,350 56,350 —- woe cerecees — seceese se seeee 4,296 2,638 

Decemser 8. By the S. S. “La Lorraine,” at New York. Prench Guiana.....  s..s20.  asee ess 46,285 34,940 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Havre New York 1,380 1,380 een geen ees soars —_ 14,190 7,178 

Decemper 14. By the S. S. “Canada,” at New York. utch Gulana...... 414 26,110 24,456 14,179 
| Se Marseilles New York 115,000 115,000 - 

Decemper 16. By the S. S. “Soestdijk,” at New York. PRED anes scncasecenes 148,528 $84,588 112,017 $72,916 
VERNEES soccesseesseses a 74,520 74,520 Reclaimed and scrap rubber. 289,554 16,795 239,121 13,025 

ed an ap rubber. 289, 7 239,12 r 
GUTTA SIAK 

December 6. By the S. S. “Egremont Castle,” at New York Totals unmanufactured. 42,598,926 $17,366,035 20,595,300 $7,502,011 

Various .....+scereeees Singapore New York 128, 400 128,400 Manufactures of rubber and 
SE BNE siscnsewsns  eennse |. Meee $54,955 
BALATA WOES ioe in peacdesamae 124,223 PEMD cnscans winesets 

: ; - ao a Rubber substitutes...dutiable  ....... = cw veees 15,620 3,385 

Novemner 22, jy the S. S. “Colon,” at —— York. “hinle Z ye or08 3, 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. Cristobal New York 1,500 1,500 Sn. a. 2vastbanneue dutiable 500,845 347,145 279,358 237,124 

NoveMBeR 27. By the S. S. “Meroke,” at New York. : - 

Middleton & Co., Limited Surinam New York 1,930 ROME cca ancacescecosun 625,068 $409,085 294,978 $295,464 
Wm. Schall & Co....... Dutch Guiana New York 23,369 25,299 

Decemper 1. By the S. S. “Victoria,” at New York. EXPORTS 
South & Central America MANUFACTURED: 

Comal Cecccocccesce Trinidad New York 2,760 Bees CHER cccccteeses e000 of *}: eee $2,800,553 
WROD Sivsdeccene Tr Trinidad New York 12,840 15,600 Inner tubes.......+.seeesee ev ecees nents "aeeces 321,962 

Decemser 1. By the S. S. “Vinton County, ” at New York. ow P vonage” PTUTTELICTI TTT eee 138,164 eeececs tease 
Mecke & Co.........-+- Cristotal New York 2,760 REE GENET UTES. «0 cc cccece ee GrLOF eee eee ’ 
Pablg Calvet & Co.. Cristobal New York 4255 7,015 petins spelen sebuauneeade Te ) ree 172,812 

Decemser 10. Py the S. S. “Maturo,” at New York. Packing “aii tease lnd nae cissee “se  eeneeee = anes rah 4 
South & Central America Rubber. OEE pairs 15,761 "27,414 - 8,623 25,2 

Comm’1 0. Port of Spain New York 10,950 ee ee . 74°39 0422 "ea 1268 

Amsinck & Co., ‘Inc. Port of Spain New York 15,000 25,950 fatter ey <a iaty: oe napa we — = 

Decemrer 20. By the ‘Ss. S. “Quillota,” at New York. Druggists’ sundries......... 78,889 ee 105,607 

Ultramares Corp....... | Guayaquil New York 3,150 3,150 Other rubber manufactures 569,450 2:021 
GUAYULE Totals, manufactured.. ....... oe) —e $5,014,333 

NovEMBER By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas. Insulated Wire...--.seeeesee eee oes $443,671 = .cocess $493,671 
Continental-Mexican Rub- Fountain pens..... -number 25,789 33,850 51,292 ° 

era Mexico New York 55,000 55,000 Suspenders and garters..... “a 162,049 see ues 258,097 

Chewing gum..........++s- 190,565 154,696 
PORES ccbesesedvccecse  casvene errr Te $964,249 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS a 
PORT OF NEW YORK Reclaimed and scrap rubber. 601,350 $78,864 425,601 $48,582 
IMPORTS 
October FOREIGN EXPORTS 
9 1920 Crude rubber ............ 370,242 $148,226 1,008,721 $334,231 

Unssanuvactusss—f ae ane ephaetaieat atents 5,300 3,366 41,320 17,219 
Crude rubber: I is Value Pounds Value Rubber sc rap. , 5 ol amen eg rer 4,500 705 

From Belgiur ae 18 $9 44,550 $10,264 Rubber man ifactures ...... Sa 19,364 sennmne 3,107 

Deapes rTTr , 3,765 B77 IS =e seee 8 =—s new eece Rubber substitutes ° : : Sénwks 44,250 14,632 
Netherlands ... 424,224 202,338 51,546 24,993 

England ; .. 8,757,468 4,314,311 143,246 43,648 

Nicaragua .. +s ae 6,252 1,731 PORT OF BOSTON 

Honduras : 1,885 S75 cwtecce §=—«s_s ev ocvee IMPORTS 

oe aan. ~ oa 4 . tr muéene 8 8 6 -eaae Owe UnMANUFACTURED—free: 

y he ~ *3°499 BBB korea Crude rubber: 

Menic i err 417 "10.712 835 From England ........... 56,510 $31,221 ane. > catenin 
Trinidad 4°351 2'200 of be 1899 Straits Settlements. Goch teraio 7,000 $2,503 
Belivia 79.959 25308 378 ~ "145 Dritioh East Undies. v-ceee- — sseeees 67,940 17,246 
Haiti 1/000 Rr ay ATS A 

Brazil _ 2,941,514 1,302,557 ,369,369 576,346 WHEE 04.8 ckyécosedsdes 56,510 $31,221 74,940 $19,749 
Columbia 30,965 10,913 22,054 6,214 

DEE cescrceve® conegee § s¢ene 1,900 982 Rubber scrap and reclaimed. tenes er 14,883 $930 
Ecuador 10,043 2,960 2,887 560 Rubber manufactures. dutiable sbbcnes $3,567 snes 2,217 
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EXPORTS EXPORTS 
October October 
“ a —-——————_——_ rh, 
920 1919 1920 
A - _— = — 
——————— ee a= - 
I Value “Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
MANUFA RED: MANUFACTURED: 
A utomobil es $2,457 Automohile tires........++. ae 8=— (lf wenn’ $24,415 
Inner tubes ; 52 Dit i sctesckeneeade wacaes: ‘Sbaneas 4,034 
Other tire 801 Solid tires.......... oe 3,928 
Bel . g 3,638 All other tires....... 2,344 8 
Hos 4.654 OS ear 1,656 1,239 
Packir . 299 Oy -cnnsqodeeweson 2020 (OS 2,207 
Pubher boots 3622 7.705 26,964 err TTT ee 521 
R . es 1.114 106,910 110,219 Rubber boots rs 49 315 1,347 
Colne Leake 3,86 Rubber shoes..........fairs 2,875 810 1,497 
D ndrie 12,245 Druggists’ sundries (2.3, (eseaee  ..— stadens 189 
Other er man 81 13,144 Other rubber manufactures 1,920 
Dt. Liicanditeucsn’ ‘satece  -e ° édbeseds $41,305 
Totals ee Ciccvcsedwesss <setnene jo "St  . «ween $562 
P Fountain pens.......number 1,327 1,858 
Ir wire ; > Suspenders .. Ccceces seseces eee 1,112 
S na garte ae Chewing gum........ eos ee 
‘ ‘ a nd 1 . Reclaimed rubber 138.688 96,316 2,058 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
IMPORTS PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
MaNnurl 1 
From Ni 1 ‘ $1,375 000 $616 - IMPORTS 
anesemn UNMANUFACTURED—free: 
Totals $1,37 00 $61¢ Crude rubber: 
— From Straits Settlements. 1,486,843 $597,562 840,940 $174,758 
EXPORTS Dutch East Indies 64,054 19,740 anaes cats 
MANUFA FL PIO scsigcecuscs acetone, invayes 22,400 6,224 
Autor t $ 1¢ $138,237 : aT 
Inner t 16,354 nm ee OF . ° 
Ral 22.098  eerrere pi 1,550,897 $617,302 863,340 $180,982 
- 7.636 
4 9'068 pn ere a ee 9,200 $736 
Hos 2 4,309 Rubber manufactures $846 473 
P ‘ 1,255 
Rubber 50 212 EXPORTS 
Rubber shoes 71 43,217 MANUFACTURED: 
Sole 3,241 Automobile tires........ $48,694... $230,288 
D s sundries 690 2. Pi ccscecungonnets | ketagee ° “dekaaad eee 31,359 
Other rubber manuf 5,201 Cen ee eee take eneeeenk ibe 63 14,010 
a All ether tires 1,228 5,075 
Detele cccccees $271,093 Belting ALOR 10.621 43-710 
' lat 8 $16,599 ELOSC secre ee nsec erreeeeees sr teeee ae eenee 44,497 
— a Q 31 Packing wees an ee ' 34,734 
Suancaders 1 11.569 Rubber boots pairs 1,028 2,910 168 200 
ra ewin m r 1.890 Rubber shoes pairs 3,220 ? 949 4,258 4,960 
: . OE ee ae 18,341 
PORT OF SEATTLE Druggists’ sundries ... , 1,814 6,608 
IMPORTS Other rubber manufactures.. * 7,588 : + 25,443 
UNMANUPA RED Totals $75,804 $459,22 
Crude r ber 
‘rom Stra Se ‘ Insulated wire........... $1,212 aa $4,986 
( . 4 $98 Fountain ovens....... number 216 320 165 212 
H 676 Suspenders eeeereeeseesese  seseses 5,903 eee eeee 3,938 
Tapa $4 Chewing gum ENS Es 1,964 
Totals oC 7 6,67 $98 UNMANUFACTURED-—free 
Rubber manufact $4 $30 Reclaimed and scrap rubber. 2,000 75 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM MANAOS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1920 a 
EUROPE NEW YORK 
— a — os ————E — LS = —X. —— GRanpD 
Exporters: M Coarse Caucho Torats Fine Medium Coarse Caucko Torats Torats 
Stowell & Co ‘ 52,442 12,550 2,27 106,099 173,368 173,368 
General Rubber Co. of Bra 25,322 7,028 12'487 163 145,000 145,000 
Tancredo, Porto & Co 101 11,133 4,848 30,795 46,877 46,877 
Be SEE GE Ee eboesdecenesscose euecées aeneses saeebese ‘eaneees os 1,000 cocce «= eo #0 oo 1,000 1,000 
Totals from Mand ee Callan 177,865 31,711 19,612 137,057 366,245 366,245 
In transit from Iquitos 8.074 4,491 2,436 9,156 24.157 26,132 22,617 16,835 13,286 78,870 103,027 
Totals 744,491 9,156 4,157 203,997 $4,328 36,447 =—:150,343 445,115 469,272 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM MANAOS DURING OCTOBER, 1920 
EUROPE NEW YORK 
$$ as —_—_—~{, Oa Grand 
Exporters Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Totals Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Totals Totals 
General Rubber C f Bra 146,6¢ 29,182 12,151 onseece 188,000 514,856 24,563 60,037 33,544 633,000 821,000 
Stowell & C 184,863 7,178 6,968 54,001 253,010 10,880 3,040 4,59 oeasees 18,510 271,520 
Tancredo, Porto & ¢ 11,83 15 98 5,065 17,009 37,087 13 10,513 13,220 60,833 77,842 
B. Lévy & Co ren sures wees 28,841 1,752 4,172 7,584 42,349 42,349 
Ohliger & Co 77 3,816 12,587 9,259 35,437 o-ness eeeeee oecee oveeves ee ae 35,437 
Higson & Fall 10 4,420 480 18,040 10,135 2,335 330 12,800 30,840 
Semper & Co . { 326 5,959 254 10,699 éeatees eens — evetwes 10,699 
Companhia Fluvial . 284 1,472 6,704 6,704 
Faulo Lévy & ( ‘ 1,356 118 37 eceecs 1,511 1,511 
Totals los 37 40,63 42,504 70,531 530,410 601,799 31,703 79,642 54,348 767,492 1,297,902 
Compiled by Stowell & Co., Manéos, Brazil. 
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August September 
1919 1920 1919 mies 1920 
“a ei a UNMANUFACTURED—free: =— -A—— Pe Une 
: Pounds Value Pounds Vaiue Rubber, gutta percha, etc.: Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: From United Kingdom..... 850,491 $374,266 932,357 $409,416 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc.: United States ....... 468,858 194,954 774,341 236,986 
From United Kingdom 256,494 $110,790 48,620 $22,092 British East Indies: 
United States ....... 472,119 193,620 309,368 92,019 RE i st6cncanees 30,651 17,098 14,442 5,484 
prot ee ‘ oe shuns 40,000 13,000 Straits Settlements. 609,540 264,217 1,338,847 648,735 
sritish East Indies: ee : 
Straits Settlements. 433,500 168,951 235,230 109,923 ; EP rae Papen Ua Nery? e528 
Other countries ..... 500 177 66,498 36,676 Totals .......+.. 1,959,540 $850,535 3,059,987 $1,360,621 
cor ke ee a eee 180,642 $28,902 215,488 —$35,5 
Ee 1,162,613 $473,538 699,716 $273,710 Rubber’ pawdencd, and rubber 6 $28,902 215,488 $35,590 
Rubber, recovered ......++.. 296,476 $49,307 509,455 $79,863 or g itt rc ~~ 90.572 16.498 596 972 < 
Rubber: powdered, and ‘uli piginsites,vereha serap...... 220,572 16,498 $26,972 1.402 
or gutta percha scrap..... 345,885 19,790 40,340 4,844 ‘ sical _—— — oe 
Rubber substitutes .......... 67,300 8,246 212,477 27,878 + — = —— 
— sie ——_ ee Totals, unmanufactured.. 2,414,014 $905,190 3,942,129 $1,467,087 
Totals unmanufactured.. 1,872,274 $550,881 1,461,988 $386,295 aE RIE SMI sce le 62 
Pp M ee H PARTLY MANUFACTURED— 

ARTLY MANUFACTURED— . 7 és ard rubber sheet d rods 5,977 $4,493 463 » ene 
Hard rubber sheets and rods. _—5,871 $1,991 7,911 $5,717 ne pA tal mem it Hest * er 
Hard rubber tubes........... eeenae 1,652 cocce 4,11; Rubber tl woe Ss 466 < ag *y 60 ret 
Rubber thread, not covered. . 2,532 3,410 3,873 a Sree, Set covered... -_ ae 5,080 1,696 2,382 

Totals, partly manufactured 8,40 $7,053 11,784 $15,182 Totals, partly manufactured 9,446 $12,784 5.15% $7,399 

P y 

MANUFACTURED— MANUFACTURED— ‘ig iit ode 
EE Sa ctataornkencde tes $7,502 SIZGOR 9 BEURT «cc cccccccccccccceses $10,449 $11,006 
cela eaeah onan dee 7,667 13,946 SN. cccccsandandececvesess 7,872 6,498 
Packing ganeneekenes  » Se 7,964 Packing $00 sevcees 5.68 8,205 
Boots and shocs....... - ,528 11,820 Boots and shoes............. 40,106 50,238 
Clothing, including ater Clothing, including waterproofed 14,629 16,129 
——— < Sea Oe a” rrr ere 1,526 1,264 
Gloves a Te 1,045 Hot water bottles............ 4,436 2,169 
Bee Water BeleRiacesccccce cecsese . GIB encees 731 Tires, sOlid ...ccscccccees 14,869 16,036 
i reap 22,201 Tires, pneumatic 105,857 140,825 
PP Cn caieceds ssecess CE) oxnawan 213,803 Tires, inner tubes .......... 7,759 16,174 
FG, DONO WRRicccccscscs, asvccce* BARR 3 cascuws 25,014 Other manufactures ..... 4,028 231,118 
Other manufactures ...... is 83,0 — ite wieuimamins 
abst — « Totals, manufactured..... $387,214 $499,662 

Totals, manufactured.. ; ; a “ann tri sins 

- — -_ —_——_——— Totals, rubber imports... 2,423,464 1,305,188 3,947,288 $1,974,148 

Totals. rubher imports... $1,025,211 Insulated wire and cables: 

Wire and cables covered 

Insulated wire and cables: with cotton, linen, silk, 
Wire and cable: covered _ rubber, etc. peas $15.54 $12,581 

with cotton, linen, silk, Copper wire and cables, cov 

rubber, etc. esses ° 28 $36,461 ' ered a6 above 2.2.00. 13,363 28,901 

“opper wire and cables ce GREE 6%6600608 600t0db00% 8,334 93,790 
Copper wire and cables co Fe an pi 
Chicle ....-- 217,04 584 48,329 23,198 EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS September 
\ugust 1920 
: a, - a ae my 4 KX Pega, 
1919 1920 Reex- Reex- 
sie eli i ii oe ili ny eames Produce — of Produce ports of 
aes —— rf “oreign of Foreign 
Produce ports of Produce gore of ss a mg Ge ds Gast Goods 
of Foreign 0 Foreign alue alue value Value 
Canada Goods Canada Goods UNMANUFACTUI : 
Valne Value Jalue Value Crude and wast« ibber..... $52,653 $11,062 0) 
UNMANUFACTURED MANUFACTURED , 

Crude and waste rubber... $24,366 $17,536 $25,275 DE. penance eckaeawedow $14,016 webs $3,675 wre 
MANUFACTURED— Dk Kskensadencecavaues 17,983 jae 18,176 oe 
Belting ......-- _ OA $9,615 Boots and shoes.......... 175,633 $593 99,064 $384 
DM: ca cup aeSal! wiedhen Oe 11,602 seccces 23,518 Clothing, including waterproofed 13 13 Sere ee 
Boots and shoes... ......-.-. 172,202 $187 of i TE sueeevachened seeeaewee 7 1,486 946 4,644 
Clothing. including waterproofed 3,889 12 rs Tires, pneumatic ........... 455,847 — «ss. 1,028,458 seseee 
Tires, pneumatic ......+..+-- 724,474 —s seeees Sa Other manufactures ......... . 1,113 46,034 5,649 
ires, other kinds.... 047 598 1,486 $515 7 ee: + saan ae aa 
Ones ennnanaiues 6bhettes 119 2,086 73,235 4,467 Totals, manufactured .... $684,428 $3,205 $1,198,915 $10,677 

Totals, manufacture ° "$937,980 $2,883 $1,081,335 $4,982 Totals, rubber exports.... $737,081 $14,267 $1,212,811 $10,677 

ls bber exports.. a $962,346 $20,419 $1,106,610 $4,982 Insulated wire and cable 

Tm, ve ——_——_— —Ss —————— —— + Copper wires and cable..... $221 $26,289 
.  nvapscvenvsnerue~sds a a ee ee ee ee CREED évebe reacnsvewesscess 1,941 1,728 

UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS) 
Monigube Mis- Totals 

and Matto cellaneous wm oN 

1920 Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso Balata Gum Waste 1920 191 
BO OE ee tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 - owe Poy ase 21,351 7,235 
ES cincavssesccnnwceyane 29,681 2,456 558 265 34 SaaS cates pes 32,994 17,456 
CS cc raiuds Cuchi hewee kes 28,533 2,463 514 23 114 3 113 983 1,252 33,998 28,223 
po PPT rrr 21,036 1,893 628 29 79 10 22 812 448 24,957 28,146 
Sn Geoaces 24,443 2,025 662 95 113 bans 45 1,059 224 28,666 16,348 
fune 12,911 1,352 427 27 164 nee 7 552 164 15,604 tay 

RRUADECHSE Ns oo ce GeeoneeeR 14,695 1,115 34 40 eee oes 8 1,283 312 17,487 17,9 
> tate 12'730 590 13 75 156 sa 67 1'135 300 «15,066 11,067 
September 10,974 459 99 8 74 22 a4 516 218 12,414 14,036 
es rere 8,759 1,613 27 17 223 oes 33 498 425 11,595 28,888 
Po be Stein ccevecsences 13,049 2,230 351 44 Sane 68 27 608 16,377 15,674 

Totals, 11 months, 1920.... 194,610 18,816 4,134 734 95 35 407 6,865 3,951 230,509 ose. 

Totals, 11 menths, 1919.... 170,385 24,880 2,895 1,288 1,478 431 obese ee one ééax 201,357 

of America, Inc. 


Compiled by The Rubber Association 
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94,067 SF VIG 9II,022 $10,933 $490,752 $64,752 $7,995 
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23 R2ASSSasSSSNaa |S SSSaasees |Sla qS35 3 OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
ia SASSBRRSRS SQ i= Qt Sees |S S aos | UNITED STATES 
a> & SSSSS"°S2 N/R Fgr PENNS | s/s Br 28/3 = 
3 “a= _ We as aah an | + ‘ 
ee oe a| _ 1 IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
” “ow rt 
bd = 1 
bs Soll e S3h nolan September 
os T \OCOMMMSS -m& +O] Ssenw : -aQi-/S ate — ——_———_— _ -_ 
e228 4 QRS SS SS E Sa Rs cae la b 5832%S |= 1919 1920 
S58 tion a ac > |e Sa a raed ~Se8eu |< ’ /—_——— — 
= 2e> : 1a roy S ee@egnei- = , _——- a, 
a — ie | # s o | 4 <a” | & Pounds Value Pounds Value 
ss , a" UNMANUFACTURED—free 
* « neon = 286 in a oe oe 
BSeee FS sf 32 38S ln ‘aw 5 | o 2oe rom France .......- 46,086 $31,576 ines ee 
BSES Sra wh NS -— <=” |= |= BoeS ss]: Netherlands ..... sii Saws 307,383 $141,036 
Sge> Bie: S 3% 318 f>::]: United Kingdom. 2,923,810  1,237,05 947,073 338,454 
ao TF , ” bn gan | Canada .. ‘ 42,930 ‘ BN ° orga 
. Central America a. 46,198 124 
a J 
wT» : Om es se oh ie onve.- PE: sscebewen 39,353 one 
£522 3:88 :3::3 8 i88:2::::(8|/5 g822::| EE donssannes 1,509,440 410,834 
gees S:2 :8::2 Soe Slit Sle | geass]: I ecu hcinsis 233,9 60,835 
es0> 3: ™— : \* 3 eso": Other ‘South Am. 56,990 
—— * = British E, Indies. 17 7,048, 
ms we Dutch E. indies. 5 2,423,550 
fxs $2 Bee Bae ed aS lSl3s Iss $33 |S Other countries. “ 44 496,686 
-_ “"o = ic an 21S ei ” eee pe - ee 
; ™ 1 iz - E nN | 6>a 18 Totals .........++++ 30,792,822 $11,449,459 27,883,748 $10, 957,854 
ne a GGFR Ore een 180,335 $123,654 824,115 $380,143 
GOURD cccccccccssccse ‘meine i sbeabie 235,000 
8 22 2 3 = san -s ‘a /8/8 Jelut (Pontianak) 1,275,699 145,165 466,480 72, 155 
: = =e AlN |e Jelutong ontianak)... 275, ; 
Bes = ‘35 Bi iti: |& ZN HIST S Gutta percha ........... 56,666 14/160 308,389 51,207 
San “ses tg istic: g “i218 A Rubber scrap .......... 976,924 72/872 854,736 42,046 
ré ; |S ; © ee . “ 
j | ed <q iy Totals, unmanufactured 2,489,624 $355,851 2,758,7 A a e431} 
« . “oO 10 mw > t02;C;o EA Chicla (dutiable) ....... 503,032 343,497 257,938 ‘ 
33 3 3 SSae 1B SS = < Bes N “eisig = MANUFACTURED—dutiable 
BG Ses cat “ rs -\ioain A India rubber and gutta 
es eS “18 aa 1S |3 >| aqveba : soon a 224,812 naan mtgnened 
= | | * 5 © India rubber ‘substitutes. 112 98 saeuee e cocee 
a One owe Na ° oreo ;2)n P ByMain ' 
#2 § ‘$335 BSS 2:3 I$ SSS 3 :8ze [S| be £3n8 |= EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
$8 SS arad cea: : SIS wide: ca alicia ESno |r 
2 DRAM AN alo wen: “= 3 ° 2>SS MANUFACTURED— 
i ou 18 “a7 Pa 3 |S bt a ss 8 India rubber: : 
i* Iga ( < Scrap and old......... 1,340,082 $126,083 506,420 $31,466 
Le . S Reclaimed ........ os 286,039 48,840 563,742 aseaae 
| me, tir “nae 6.4% > BEE cncscnecedece cwgaiee rr 
r RB slic: B\S|2 a sl lipaoermaaetseettepet we, aa ony 319,445 
i ey Si MlSlS wf Packing! ....... Sean acuta 136,375 
3 = + 822333 ae MEET sw cus cean ‘pairs 28,542 75,659 26,489 92'216 
- | | Shoes! ..........pairs 702,744 631,150 851,191 819,853 
5 Soles and " heels’. ewe -wkne » aes , 77,494 
S Tires 
For automobiles' ...... ihe ees TUT 
8b -tmMOM -MHO -Om ID isizx & A rear it aden’ } 2,120,477. | ....... 3,883,923 
5 SIBNSH UBSS INS IR ein & Inner tubes! ......... esate bin ainheteie 446,352 
> gicw cama, ie MO F388: isis 3 = eapertere atone ; Fisica’ 271,572 
s ae : "13 & All other tirest....... Beas 136,907 78,597 
by] ! bina z Druggists’ rubber sundries jews 108,929 ; 137,400 
= Se <SOe ei WSs + oss « 10} ° ola** 2 Suspenders and garters.. . 239,224 vases 409,542 
ale = ‘$323 TOM NUH WSs: 335/912 ag Gee v Other rubber manufac- 
= Se ee ek | Ur ss a & o8 oO ela:: : SUE scba0cuandsenes ais dich 650,809 ‘natch 613,921 
i ive as: si3 * “ie B als:: S RS chsh Oe -- : en 
. | , , 1S n =) x Totals, manufactured oeseeee $4,552,892 . $7,672,975 
L =) 5 a) Fountain pens....number 47,971 $43,816 19,018 $25,774 
em SEER ERT x ee Re ee | | °s | ¢ = | Insulated wire and cables* beesens 91,881 Wee 95,9 
ZB Riiiiiiis eS Seeei eg 2 oe iS = 
| ag - |S | Is a | 6 3 EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
> ' = UNMANUFACTURED— 
$) : a oe India rubber peti ce 503,587 $219,675 1,339,013 $395,374 
Mle Bi:::: ‘3 |S le b © | Balata ....... pisces 3,712 2,789 17,920 13,762 
is <= >: Sons. oo ls|n & £ | Jelutong (Pontianak) ... icetane’ .aaeeor 2,240 582 
- ee 7” ind | & ie = Rubber Scrap «..cccosces 1: eens pee 1 630 425 
_ wwreses & = See ——  ___ oie 
L s n S Totals, unmanufactured 507,299 $222,464 1,360,803 $410,143 
be o “a 1D -1a > m.1m] >, ~ MANUFACTURED adi 
£5 $ ra nn ie 1s 7 - o0 S 8 S | Gutta percha .........+. are $5,546 sees $2,071 
G@ Wess + > - cole “ott ci) P ; ais —— — neem 
a> : “ 3 is ‘oe | | 0 a g Totals, manufactured repre $5,546 vecseun $2,071 
A, = = 
wr ~ 
= st “> "wm ‘~ |S st 0 “© is rf = EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
S38 & Be a: 33s ls SAFRAN |S S THE UNITED STATES 
me gi: wig icesis ig es ys Tia : MANUFACTURED 
wT wT 
— as oa vee eis be a: 
pA Ns 
wv 
oa “ ‘ | -™ . a 5 OO eer niin $5,561 errr $8,708 
53 BBS ‘$B = ‘3 2 2 : er = Boots and shoes.. pairs 5,882 14,483 5,153 4 aot 
. <P ee Sit: x 0 : Ss} S$ Other rubber goods. . éteeens 6491 he wneee 0,221 
; ons = « Be +T/9 enn. eniamnenaeinn - 
— pe, "1s g re seas $26,535 rc $35,930 
ee ee ee ee & To Hawaii: . \. 
EEROTEC Sy ELE : S Selting, hose and pac 
SEG clone RS — Jj nc¢< aD $3,540 dieses $10,262 
ac: ee ae oe a Automobile ‘tires e000 ov oeeeee 86,649 eoecces ae 71 
de Sie a a cheese eee ¥ Geher Ue8s cccccccce RCE 1,043 seeeeee 12992 
ie } 2 . 2 Other rubber ....... enaveke 13,880 ES 3 
ee : & ee Na 
d e 3 lg Pefiieisi = Totals .s..ee00. ééasees $105,112 asesees $115,803 
& <. en + Oe ee aa < © | To Porto Rico: 4 . 
~ to. = *“Og-+2e+ ee 3) s ack- 
m Siieeesitiit@ SRBtiii:: F : 3 gtr we $4,703 oa $7,400 
~ 3 teass 2er E23 See Fe sf > Automobile tires ..... es $2,459 ecccece bred 
& Se) ot EP qe. et 7 - Other tires .......-. eda 8 Ree pie 
S aba" ~ “4:5 @ od geeeis . a Other rubber goods. . ocsenes 16,807 + . 31,2 
© ° seh atees oe : - fs v : i s Sa ee ee — 
© eee aae ce £ dsades.'g: § § ges tl i ciases $104,432 | $116,116 
es - “Ome s =: & = on Ses “ee —-“ & § | To Philippine "Isiands— ‘treated as foreign commerce. 
§fe2.<S4%.0a9 0 <agaresot. zo & ' 
#235 Ossian gaz BSssegse M4 > zt Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during Septem 
Betbssselossss cana S % 9 2 f December issue, 
B65F54 ates} Se one Soaccizss 7 fool -¥ ber, 1920, were given on pages 224-225 of our December 
NOR Sa HD a ef => = lee heme _ 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY Other manufactures .........+: 940 ~=1,771,800 6,755 12,474,000 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER Total, manufactured .... ...... 20,219,550 peeee 86,057,850 
Six Months Ended Tune Total exports .....+.++% eosess 21,885,550 eoesese 89,077,950 
a_ams ys 1One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
hand ones 2One lira « Is $0.193 (normal). 
= — hoon — 
Quintals Lire? Quintals Lire eee 
{ MA? ‘ D— 
Ph agora | RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
t rec! ed IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Fs 3 Five Months Ended May 
I h Asian ( es 2,04 J _ Ss —_——_, 
India ard Ceylor 101 . 3099 . 1919 1920 
Straits Settlemer 1,948 > 60,867,4 »119 ¢ 30,5 : UN MANUFACTURED— a £ aime 
ret African ¢ 138 , 248 Quintals' Lire? Quintals Lire 
Belgian Cor ; ' 154 Crude rubber and gutta percha 
Br 48 | ?,U7 2 —raw and reclaimed: 
O i €50 From Great Britain ...ccc.s csece ) 1) 
India and Ceylon..... 18,101 3,241 
. $071 60.267.450 29 1% ay < . Straits Settlements.... 23,131 6,577 | m 
_ : — ; French African Colonies 1,425 > 56,370,150 578 > 18,546,850 
R rap 5,584 1,287,600 Lot ? Belgian Congo ....... 574 875 
. eer 15,190 5,783 
) , 7 30.573.35¢ Other countries....... 916 2,300 
Nile csudaxtohenauceee ~~ §9,337 56,370,150 19,523 18,546,850 
Man Beater GHNOS i ncdcxeccaves« , 988 148,200 136 20,400 
us ie 3 — Totals, unmanufactured.. 60,325 56,518,350 19,659 18,567,250 
3 100 ) 579 es MANUFACTURED— 
. 6 4cy 114 42 S00 India rubber and gutta percha— 
ee : ate 108 po net etn TONE knceascsanscesesess 123 356,700 156 452,400 
; 7 43 hoy 000 120 59 600 Sheets, including hard rubber 86 167,400 60 109,700 
i , 60 600 75 679 1.511.560 BUGS cc cceccvcccesescovess 75 104,150 82 193,100 
Plast - 230 a ‘ 2 a Belting .. tenghenuauedes 178 293,700 330 544,500 
“ = : 000 4 1s EAN Rubber-coated fabrics. .pieces 260 561,600 370 715,600 
Clot Boots and shoes........ pairs 12,043 240,860 58,106 1,162,120 
Tir : Elastic webbing...... ae 89 302,600 186 632,400 
; Clothing and articles for travel 1 4,000 . 105 420,000 
2040 4 +r ao7 04 Tires and Tubes— 
: a sani Prom Belgie ccccccccccccse cecces 632 
France 2,283 1,806 
‘ a ; Great Britair 298 > 7,229,600 2,358 - 15,640,800 
0 0 +? ’ United States ........ sane 782 
Other countries ...... 1 8 
CUR GONE « cedesousveneses 7,584 14,285,600 8,385 15,611,500 
Totals, manufactured.... ...... 23,546,210 eeeeeee 35,482,120 
Total imports .......... «+--+ 80,064,560 ocscee SORE 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
1 ‘ 4 F UNMANUFA RED— 
India India rubber and 
* ‘ I w ind ecl 
To Austria : 00 Be SD. cccucsusetsdaeens ennai } 300 } 
‘ ~ , ait 6221, Spain nil 1,830 468 | c 
United ‘States 1370 [| 1:646,00 2,340 {| 1892.5 United States .......... 1,131 | 1+480,500 1,867 | 1+459,500 
Oo ” gamenhe 2 CRRGP COUNTIES ccccccsce toncss } 284 J 
ROGGE sc ddvccacesceuccess 2,961 1,480,500 2,919 1,459,500 
( 78 1,892,504 Rub! scrap + Ceeces ee kee 3,839 767,800 
Rublx oo 0,000 5,638 1,127,600 ———— ——$——$S —__—_—— -_ + —— 
Totals, unmanufactured.... 2,961 1,480,500 6,758 2,227,300 
60,000 42 3,020,100 MANUFACTURED— 
Ma India and rubber gutta percha— 
Threads ... cower oa 137 424,700 153 474,300 
India Sheets, including hard rubber 41 92,300 121 224,300 
rT { 58,000 194 601,40 PE epeketndeneeancsesetéens 341 492,350 689 864,600 
7 . ‘ ‘ 108.200 ’ 256 BND Belting .... eTTTe TCT ere 94 197,400 oseegne  «hewews 
ape ; Pps ges Rubber-coated fabrics..... pieces 56 168,000 109 320,600 
7 : 11,150 si 1,207,550 Boots and shoes..........-pairs . © eeeseoee 445 8,900 
Re 9,500 y29a9 OURGP TOCCWERE cccccccccsccee cssece _ susoees 1 1,500 
®.,! he 94.000 3 602 600 Elastic webbing eee cece 320 1,216,000 562 2,135,600 
h . . ” ° a om Clothing and articles for travel 1 5,000 202 1,010,000 
Roots a 10e mu? te eeeee 445 8,900 Tires and tubes: 
Oth - anes 3.000 BO MER dcccanevcoesaenes 50) 1,195 
“wine s ame — > 220 Ks Belgium innae Kouatne.d 698 475 
Elasti , ane 1,379,400 . ae + Czecho-Slovakia .......++ «eee: 468 
Clothing 20,000 291 1,455,004 Denmark ...... seeuseen 76 620 
France og eceossceceses 17 701 
Tires ar Great Britain. 1,493 4,540 
ie Dats 0 1.407) Netherlands ......... = 28 222 
oN = ~ ‘ae DEES Gee ccececcesone eeseus 610 
Belgium rt +44 DE tcnceceednesee eee 7 139 7 
( ho-Sl ‘ 546 a Fe > 7 11,882,500 325 [ 46,387,500 
Jenmar 84 . = DT tetetseeiersnes Saunas | 216 
Franc - j soe | India and Ceylon........ 488 | 2,586 
ee Brit: n 1644 6,336 Dutch East Indies....... ..s++- | 1,444 
_omerpnee ° aoe Straits Settlements ...... 140 | 925 
Rumania “ee 249 [Pare pernesrce 241 | 0 
Spain .. 161 } 18,177,800 346 } 66,510,000 Argentina "............. 431 1,407 
Switzerland 13 362 | ET csctsexcnewsaness 419 1,259 
pesery » “Gnsks res eo } Other countries ........ 505 1,021 
ndia and Ceylon 1 3,037 Other rubbe SOs vevenseves 741 1,399,600 4,447 = 8,282, 
Netherland East Indie 1,444 | oe Pe a panne 
Straits Settlements 140 1,436 | Totals, manufactured ... ...... 15,877,850  ...... 59,709,300 
1stralia 242 ; ore Total exports .... : eseve Saupe sinoued 61,936,600 
12 635 85 aaeenin 
' 462 1,405 | 1 One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
l ont 790 2,888 2 One lira equals $0.193 (normal). 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 


IMPORTS 
October 
UNMANUFACTURED— 1919 1920 
Crude rubber: ——_— —— —E 
From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements ........ 7,831,900 £809,345 8,011,000 £602,390 
Federated Malay States.... 9,999,400 1,009,367 6,699,800 523,362 
British India ........+.+.+% 253,100 25,178 747,100 56,787 
Ceylon and dependencies.. 1,537,000 160,225 5,403,300 417,758 
Other Dutch possessions in 
Indian Seas ...csecerees 1,444,300 144,863 996,600 79,818 
Dutch East Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions 
in Indian Seas)......... 379,800 41,749 811,800 58,209 
Other countries in the East 
Indies and Pacific not 
elsewhere specifred ...... 511,700 50,908 300,400 22,971 
ere 437,500 44,823 1,462,600 104,272 
POE. cucbuchecnaneeareess 111,400 11,040 anki saan whs 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil and Peru) 74,500 7,756 86,200 6,105 
West Africa: 
French West Africa..... ooehens ere 9,500 602 
Pree 9,400 607 34,200 2,904 
Other parts of West Africa 25,500 1,935 40,400 2,560 
East Africa (including 
Madagascar) .....sseees 94,200 8,956 69,200 5,189 
Other countries .........- 198,300 18,198 58,900 4,236 
Totals .........+-+--++22,908,000 £2,334,950 24,731,000 £1,887,163 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 689,400 21,271 571,400 13,331 


£2,356,221 25,302,400 £1,900,494 
£113,439 


£290,895 


25,302,400 


Totals, unmanufactured .23,597,400 
363,100 








Gutta percha and balata..... 1,615,400 1 4 
*Rubber substitutes ......... abeeeas 13,300 777 
MANUFACTURED— ‘ 
Boots and shoes...dozen fairs 20,805 £33,731 27,627 £77, 43 
Waterproofed clothing ......- MP 3,506 snared 2,257 
Insulated wire .......+.-+++ 381 Senda 1,626 
Submarine cables ........-- 38 see ses 
Tires and tubes........... 208,296 488,580 
Other rubber manufactures 7 ar 81,466 
EXPORTS 
UNMAN UFACTURED— 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 1,120,900 £26,431 910,200 £24,474 
Rubber substitutes ........ ; ie 136,800 6,269 
WOO. vdscsedscosanes 1,120,900 £26,431 1,047,000 £30,743 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and shoes. .dogen pairs 14,981 £32,736 17,593 £40,774 
Waterproof clothing........- baa dee 189,365 on 278,589 
Insulated wire ........- ue 81,709 149,492 
Submarine cables ..........- oe eaate 46,292 144,411 
in Me OD. . ns on eekne ss kesh 300,238 504,053 
Other rubber manufactures... enn -- t Serres 425,435 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber: : 
BO EEE co ccnccccoccesece 1,000 £94 
Sweden, Norway and 
PE, costiacsesas 457,800 £52,062 93,700 8,303 
ee 961,400 84,083 1,218,000 84,536 
ee Fee eee 498,400 48,141 128,900 11,207 
PORE. cascpeseaancess 1,688,900 175,095 1,037,300 84,345 
ee rec 54,900 5,959 24,000 2,005 
FOGET cccpeccsviorceses 214,800 23,652 114,800 10,000 
Austria-Hungary 16,300 1,940 144,300 11,591 
Other European coun- 
SE cies ecusanounet 788,000 76,508 259,500 23,924 
United States...... 16,131,200 1,687,931 74,300 5,518 
Camads ccccccccecccose 1,183,700 134,245 100,600 6,375 
Other countries........ 51,400 6,488 50,600 4,247 
Totals, rubber.. . 22,046,800 £2,296,104 3,247,000 £252,145 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 14,000 700 1,800 90 
Gutta percha and balata... 68,700 11,759 66,500 11,570 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and shoes.dozen pairs 90 £449 269 £1,390 
Waterproof clothing ........ ‘ x ee oe 
Tires and tubes........ ERE cudaieiiart 8,656 sev eaee 5,827 
Insulated wire .........+++-+ padeenr Cee eee 
Other manufactures ........ 3,695 2,863 
Totals, manufactured. . £13,780 £10,080 
“Included in “Other Articles,” Class III, T., prior to 1920 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
NEW YORK 

RADE in rubber scrap is at the lowest ebb. There is no market 
T and virtually nothing doing. Reclaimers have no need tor 
stocking scrap, which is, in fact, so nearly-without market value 
that its collection scarcely repays the labor involved. Those hold- 
ing scrap entertain the hope that in time crude rubber prices may 
advance and the scrap rubber and reclaiming business revive 


together in consequence. The following quotations are nominal: 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
Prices subject to change without notice 
DecemBer 27, 1920 
BOOTS AND SHOES: 


PN OD Wien na kites ebakansaeanseteasswee ib *$0.07§ @ 
I Se a tees lb *O5SK%@ 05% 
ee ll 
I CS i ie eee eee eee e eee ene lb, *03%@ .04% 
HARD RUBBER: 
Battery jars, black compound...............-..----46 *01 @ .01% 
Tk ap. NE MD sien ckdcnanceuasecccunsneeun lb. *.23 @ .24 
INNER TUBES: 
me BD. entewksceess a re ee ee Ib. *094@ .10% 
NE wd auhwonsee-0d0ss6bsdnebedeneued lb *054@ 06% 
WE. WastacdeedwaceNanscktbsavisessaevedsexe Ib *05 @ .06 
MECHANICALS: 
es. nn, - Ble Bisikkoakknckdcccvsees lb *O03%@ .04 
Ere rrr re lb. *O2Y%@ 02% 
I Siciviuecees cbbdaeee anh akand meee en eee lb =*.034%@ .04 
DT, ihhunnnenelbsecdecuteve<eaiebidcases en 1b. *.03 @ .03% 
ID QO a avenue cawdbasensdebestbeeweses lb. *.03 @ .03% 
SS. Wiis raccnancvecesdueuascceeaseciees lb. *.034%@ .03% 
eh. COUR i. c o'n ine saseeennsessaiisaee lb *"O1%Y@ 01% 
EL: <tbou tena tew deer euaien naiede ae ales lb *O1%@ .01% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber........... Ib, *O34%@ .04 
BEE Grn tedieeedosbeeeshinebeeidensecwen lb. *01%@ .01% 
Se: MD dbbccdkos04dies cebescdkeasivasacbens lb *.054@ .06 
ee WE, - Be 64ess0ccsindsssnececipedeneusaal Ib =8*.09 @ .10 
eh Whe 6 hbewn den s6de ee besevecedenatan lb. *06%@ .07% 
Ee COUN, BOM Ble 0 6 60 6-0-40-00.40-4000b0 60 0d006000ens ib, *08 @ .09 
RUE is 6b60-0640509064s0k00s0000000"eNN lb *10 @ .1l 
TIRES: 
PNEUMATIC— 
Auto peelings .......... ; seoccssosecseste "SIMO O65 
GE: Uw waioned.06b066065664 0050 6040088 Ib. *02%@ 02% 
en SD SR ncnccecdéneesadeessueesunat lb. *024%@ .03% 
EE EE: watcenenbanss6440+500cbueveesnsuenes lb *01%@ .02% 
OU, CUIOOIINIE so. 0 ooo vbcs cdcvavcccessens lb, *0l @ 02% 


wae, G&G, B&W. ond U. Biccciccces. MH S39 © 
SOLID— 


SE Raten seeds ne sea weAe eres added A *03 @ 03% 
i ee OEE ET TCT OE OTe Te Ib. @ 
ED -baduuné6uaeewtekiinhsaisbense ese couees lb §=*.024%@ 02¢% 





*Nomiinal. 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
NEW YORK 

BSENCE of demand from consumers featured last month’s 
A market for American cotton, and prices declined in sympathy 
with all other raw materials used by the rubber trade. On De- 
cember 1 middling uplands was quoted 16.65 cents for spot, com- 
pared with 39.50 cents last year. With minor fluctuations and 
a generally weak undertone the market continued to decline and 
on December 28, middling uplands spot was quoted 14.50 cents, 
compared with 39.25 cents a year ago. 

Arizona Cotton. This market was very quiet during the past 
month and prices lower, No. 2 Pima being nominally quoted at 
35 to 40 cents. 

Ecyptian Cotton. Egyptians were very dull and the market 
weak with a sagging tendency. Prices quoted were 18 to 23 
cents for Uppers and 28 to 35 cents for Sakel, all nominal quo- 
tations. 

Sea IstaAnp Cotton. There was very little interest shown in 
this market. Average extra choice was nominally quoted at 45 
cents. 

Ducks, Drits AND Osnaspurcs. While a better market con- 
dition was indicated by a more general inquiry, the actual busi- 
ness transacted in these goods was negligible. Prices have not 
declined. 

RAINCOAT FAsrics. 
view of the prevailing low prices. 


Quiet has ruled in this market even in, 
Sales during the month were 
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extret small, and unimportant. There is no prospect of real SILKS: 
busine nenae fabeice hafore March } Canton, 38-inch coo eerccescccceoosescoces -+--yord $0.35 @ 
: = ‘ Babes, SHG oc cccccccccscesctsocsesssese eeece 6 @ 
Tir! ABI Fabric mills continue to withhold quotations 
é e t kers’ demand, and the specula- STOCKINETTES: 
‘ ° : : SINGLE THRBAD: 
tive tra - econd hands Normal demand - SHG Temes, CembeG eco ccvcccccesccecseseccoves pound @ 
not ected m ntil tire manufacturing again re- CHE FR, GROBNG so 000:50.0008606006600068806000608 55 @ 
sumes in ler to n pring demand for tires. The tire GPE Paces, combed. 06. .ccccsccvccccescecscesces - £8 @ 
fabric pri 10ted following list are those of August DOUBLE THREAD: 
1, 1920 Bn: DI, Gs vc nn vino cca nansnseneseanes pound 45 @ 
— BOE PUsRee, GOPRRG i cc cccccccccccecesecses eoccccece 52%@ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS Ce Se, GI oc wccncssecncscesseapicnsecses @ 
DEcEM 27, 192 TIRE FABRIOS: 
Prices subject to change without notice BUILDING: 
ASBESTOS CLOTH 17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed ..........+++ pound *2.35 @ 
Brake lining, 2% 1 sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 17%-ource Egyptian, combed ........ coceccccecce - *215 @ 
ti inti witcn eeaaied Ib. @ 17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ........ dovcesoeceseos *205 @ 
2% lbs. sq. yd., brase or copper inser- 17%-ounce Peelers, combed ........-++-0005 soooees SBE SC 
, a ee pe @ 17%-ounce Peelers, carded ........+seesesesees coe “1.47 @ 
BURLAPS: 
32—7-ounce .++ee+100 yards @ CORD 
ONE rely erie rer @ 15-cunce Egyptian svecresesscesseosonscsnse Se @& 
GO—TYA-OUNCE occ ccc cence eeeeeeeeseeeereseees $5.00 ? BICYCLE 
40—8-ounce 5.00 @ Gowmee Aaperleas oo ccccccvecccccsescecscvses pound *1.50 @ 
S| ETE OO EOE PETE EOS 5.25 @ a OE 6g a's iv accaadenienns cococe “13.48 @ 
GO=—BOPE-OUNED cc cccsccccccccccceccceccecseesoecce 5.50 @ CHAFER: 
457 Va-OUNCE wee eececenercrrecerenereseessssseens 5.75 @ 934-ounce Sea Island .....cccccsscccccssccces pound @ 
4S—B-OUNCE «eee e reece nrereeeneesenerereseneseees 5.75 @ 9%-ounce Egyptian, carded ..........ccececcceseees *2.29 @ 
4B—10-0UMCE . «es ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees @ 934-ounce Peeler, corded ...cccccccccccccsccccsecece *1.71 @ 
DRILLS: 


38-inch 2.00-yard 


yard .22%@ .23% 


40-inch 2.47-yard sedaecedéeaseose 18%@ 19 
$2-inch 1.90-yard seesesuosateods . 23%@ .24% 
i) Sl iccceecoreeenseneanese ses eetaeaas 23 @ .24% 
GO BEE 66s ccciccsccssaceseosecases are 29K%@ WK 
DUCE: 
OARRIAGB CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00 yard enameling duck.......... - yard .23%@ 
48-inch 1.74-yard dU Sedebedeedeesoessneeoses 27 @ 
FOURER BEGSGUMGS cccccccccccecesccccececses 634%@ 
Se EE coc cc crcsstusceddseseerensivess 66% @ 
MBECHANICAL: 
BED dcoedecesusececoneseeccvcesseuenseecesed pound 43 @ 
DE a ncnuecevedeses 4ouseuesneses Sevsseceee 43 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
Acme ...... yard @ 
Endurance @ 
Penn @ 
OSNABURGS: 
GEER BROS ccccccsccovccécucssconsescees yard @ 
Gee. AGS ccccecccescccecessctoceceosnscece @ 
TPPECROR SADGOSES cc cvcccccsccsccccscccceseseceses @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON: 
ee Be  Gie oc ccctccesesoseeeceneonces yard 12%@ 
GE BD Wa cecvccsos TETTTITILITTTTT Trt 11% 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan............ 85 @ 
Wee GE FD cc ckndccedseecccsevesecescseccececes 20 @ 
64 x 102 : TEETTTTTTT TTT Tir eririiT 23 @ .24 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black........... 30 @ 
Ce GR SUD co cccccceces 274%@ 
WEEE ecascecceccccesdccseseosceeeseceeseeecoesss 40 @ 1.00 
SIE 00.0.06000000006000660088000008006808 22%@ 
ee Ge OF Mii etn nccnncvecccetccdeeseuaseestens 12%@ 
Be SE Beeseduccccoveseccevectsececencessees 12 @ 
RODD cccccccocccccccccesvevecevceceevoosoecceccocs 30 @ «.35 
DUD GD @ Be cc ccccescccececesecccscosecoceosecs 13 @ 
GO B@ Ga ceccccccccecocosceseosecosecocece ee 14 @ 
IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRIOS SPBCIALLY PRBPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANOIBS: 
GEGnem, SU GD 7IG CUMGEBc cocecececceccecocces yard 81 @ 2.22 
SGanee, SS WH | CEs cccvceccescescoceces soee 63 @ 1.62 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON): 
63-inch, 2 te 4 GUMEEB. ccccccccccccccccccccess yerd 71 @ 1.57 
36-inch, G0: 6 GUNNER cocécceccocasee ocececessoes 4 @ 84 
GHEETINS, 40-INCH: 
tO. ‘Sa. Snes opbdauedacosecsasedcensal yard 15 @ 
ee a 06 baceduendcenene vecnntedcnwes 134%@ 
i Si ae Rs dbo ceedieseneb desanasentensaens 10K%@ 
Se -B Gie Senc ode saetdadvesadevnccictouneete 134@ .14 
ey Bh Ee Ss 00d ke cecdcceetadcbeeceendenves 10 @ 
ee Oh SE, Bers hehe cecectecesctsscscotsccesées 09K%@ 








* Nominal, 
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NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW IN NEW YORK 

The twenty-first national automobile show will be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, January 8-15, inclusive. 
It is expected that it will be the most successful as well as the 
most important yet held, and 30,000 dealers have been invited to 
attend. The annual dinner of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce will be served at Hotel Commodore, Tuesday 
evening, January 11, while the motor truck committee of the 
Chamber will hold one of its most important meetings Wednes- 
day following. 

The National Automobile Show in Chicago will be held at 
the Coliseum and Armory the week of January 29 to February 5. 





STORING AND PACKING GAS BLACK? 


In commercial practice there are four different processes of 
manufacturing carbon black from natural gas, namely, the chan- 
nel,* the small rotating disk, the roller or rotating cylinder, and 
the large plate processes. The main differences of these methods 
are in the size and shape of the surface upon which the carbon 
is collected and the rate at which the moving devices actuate. 
The channel process is probably the best method and is the most 
extensively used. The production of carbon black by cracking 
or thermal decomposition methods is not extensive. 


STORAGE BINS AND PACKERS 

The storage bins are made of galvanized iron and vary in size. 
They are hopper shaped and located over the packers. 

The packers are very similar to those used in sugar refineries, 
and are connected to the storage bins by spouts. An auger 
works inside of a tight sheet steel tube, pressing the carbon into 
a paper sack. The auger is so designed as to stop the waste of 
the free-flowing stock running out past the blades of the auger 
when the packer is stopped for changing sacks. The stock when 
passing through the auger, keeps the hinged gates folded parallel 
to and against the top auger blades. When the auger stops, the 
coil springs force the gates downward against the carbon lodged 
between the blades, not closing the passageway completely, but 
holding back the carbon sufficiently to prevent leakage. The ma- 
chine is gaged to pack a uniform amount in each sack, which 
is usually 12% pounds, or a quarter of a barrel. In some cases, 
especially for export trade, the sacks contain 15 pounds. The 
packer stops automatically when the sack has been filled with 
12% pounds of carbon black. 

The sacks are tied, and in most plants slightly compressed. 
The compressor consists of a steel plate box, in which a plunger, 
actuated by a crank shaft or eccentric, travels. The sides of the 
sack are flattened to facilitate storing and transporting. After 
compressing, another paper sack is placed over the package. 
~ Abstract from advance rej 


mission of the Director 
*Tme InpiA RuspeR Wortp, June 1, 1920, page 581. 


rt of the Bureau of Mines, published by per- 


“SKOGUM” JAR RINGS OF RED RUBBER 
A new high-grade red rubber jar ring is called the “Skogum.” 
The makers claim it has passed the highest test ever given a 
rubber ring. It is attractively packed in cartons showing a 
scene on a rubber plantation—Smalley, Kivlan & Onthank, 21 
Blackstone street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
“CARMOJON DE-LUXE” INNER TUBES 
Pure plantation Para is used in “Carmojon De-Luxe” tubes, 
which are made in three colors, brown, red and green. The 
makers claim a special point of quality for each letter of the 
name.—Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 





A DISPATCH FROM THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT ALEXANDRIA DATED 
November 10, 1920, states that the new cotton crop for Egypt 
has been estimated at 612,000,000 pounds. 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW YORK 
| continued curtailed production of rubber goods of every 
sort, particularly of automobile tires, has reduced activity 
in the market for compounding ingredients very appreciably. 

In some cases, notably lithopone, production has been decreased 
owing to lack of demand, which has also not responded to price 
reductions in this and other ingredients. Prices on lithopone 
for the first quarter of 1921 were announced early in December 
and are quoted at 734 to 8 cents, an advance of 34-cent in an- 
ticipation of increased spring demand by the paint-consuming 
trade and rubber. manufacturing industry. 

Decreased manufacturing activity in all branches of industry 
has minimized the demand for raw materials of every sort, but 
rubber manufacturers in common with those in other lines are 
optimistic of a marked renewal of business by the spring months 
of 1921. 

\NILINE O1L. Prices declined from 25 cents to 22 cents toward 
the close of December, with the market weak and dull. 

BARYTES. This material is in good supply, little demand and 
steady prices 

Bianc Fixe, The same conditions prevail as with barytes. 

Benzot. Prices fell off during the past month until they were 
quoted at 28 cents for 90 per cent in tank cars, or 31 cents in 


drums. And at 30 cents in tank cars for pure, or 36 to 38 cents 
in drums. 
Bracks. The prices held steady at the usual figures regard- 


less of the fact that in Wyoming strenuous efforts are being 
made against the use of natural gas for the manufacture of 
carbon black. 

Cuina CLay. ‘Foreign arrivals are said to be coming freely 
and the market is well supplied. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE. The market is dull, with prices quoted at 
8 to 9 cents per pound. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. Little demand in evidence. Quotations 
are 10% to 13 cents per pound. 
Slight changes in price occurred during the month 
of December, notably % cent per pound reduction for litharge in 
casks, which did not affect that in kegs. 

LiTHOPONE. Stocks are not large and some producers have re- 
duced their volume of output in the absence of active demand, 


LITHARGE., 


notably from automobile tire manufacturers. 

SuptimMep LeEAp. Equally dull with the market for litharge. 
The price level is maintained at 8% to 834 cents per pound. 

SutpHur. The demand is moderate. Price on commercial 
erade flour has been reduced to $1.60 from $1.95 per hundred 
weight, and on the superfine flour from $2.75 to $2.10 per hundred 
weight. 

SoLvENT NAPHTHA. 
at 28 to 30 cents. 

Tatc. The demand is fair, with prices steady. 

Wartinc. Good receipts of chalk are arriving and the demand 
continues steady. 
Zinc OXIDE. 
operating miils at full capacity. 

10 to 10% cents per pound. 


This is not much in demand and is cheaper 


Although the market is dull, producers are still 
Lead-free oxide advanced from 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 
December 27, 1920 
Prices subject to change without notice 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC 


Accelerene (New York) .....sccccesecseececeeeces lb. $4.75 @ 
eg nnct cnoen cess 0646000600008 60507NS8 4b. *60 @ .65 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals.........-- csnssecoonne 75 © ie 
Rains GD. ccccccscccccccencesecsesoeccnsooseses 1b 30 @ 
Bees occ ccccccccescceccescocceesecosesocess lb. *.70 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)........-++++-JB. 160 @ 1.65 
Se Minn. cétaret45sgseeseudecevess ceccccoeesesoul 45 @ 
| a} 3 Prrevrrrirrer Tire eee 18 @ 
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Paraphenylenediamine ............sceseececesceees Ib. 
Thisenrbamilide .cccccccscccvccccccccccccsscesoces Ib. 
WEED. 6cccdcccccccccecccccesecevesceseseceesces ib. 
Veb-Ko-Ceme .ccccccccccccccccccsescccccscccsccces Ib. 
Virol ll 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 
BOE, GP GSE Gee de cccccccvcccccceseccocconcces 1b. 
Snes Bhne GEER). cccccccccccsosovcsccese Ib. 
sublimed white (bbis.)..........ceeceeeceees Ib. 
white, basic carbonate (bbls.) «lb. 
OS EET TT TT TT TTTTTT TTT Te 1b. 
Litherae, Gemestie .ccccccccccsscccccccccce 1b. 
imported tb, 
CE conéenevetenencsresscesiens lb, 
Magnesium, carbor ite, lig lb. 
calcined extra light... .....-+eeseeeees 1b. 
calcined light Sbenseeeunecscens 1b. 
calcined medium light Ib. 
calcined heavy WTTITTT TTT TT TT 1b. 
calcined commercial (magnesite)......./b. 
emide, exten Behe cc ccccccccocccoccces 1b. 
light technical 1b. 
light, imported Ib. 
imported lb 
ACIDS 
A I 
Aqua forti 4 ; tot 
Cresylic ) str bbl gal 
95 lar t gal, 
Muriatic, 20 degrees b 
Nitric, 36 degrees... ...-ceceeeeecneeencnenes cw. 
Sulphur 66 , 
ALKALIES 
Caustic soda, 76 pe ’ 
Soda ash (bbis.).. Ib. 
COLORS 
Black: 
Bone, powdered . 4b, 
granulated ee Ab. 
Carbon black (sacks, factory) 1b. 
pressed b. 
Dipped goods lt 
DrOp .cccccces lb. 
lvory black ib. 
Lampblack ....... 4b. 
Oil soluble aniline Ib. 
Rubber black lb. 
Rubber makers’ bla lb, 
Blue 
Cobalt lb 
Dipped goods -lb 
Prussian once cece eee c eee w enn n rete eeeeeeeeeees Ib. 
Ultramarine . «4b. 
Rubber makers’ blue lb 
Browr 
Iron oxide lb 
Sienna, Italian, raw and b Ib. 
Umber, Turkey, raw and | 1b 
Vandyke 1b. 
Maroon oxide lb. 
Green 
Chrome, light lb 
medium - Id. 
dark Ib. 
commercial 1b. 
Ge on cdcicescvecescccessesescouseosene Ib. 
Dipped goods .....sceececescceenerseenteeseeene Ib. 
Oxide I. R....+- ‘ 0606030060 ceocesedsenned Ib. 
Oxide of chromium (casks)... .......-sceeeeeeees Ib. 
Rubber makers’ green . bb. 
Red: 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)......... Ib. 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... 1b. 
erlmeon, “R. M. Pu"... sccccccces 1b. 


4 


60 


Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... Ib. $0.27 @$0.30 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... Ib. 40 @ .55 
ee, TEs Be a 868866060 cennssess Ib. 25 @ 
COR GUE ccccvctccsccosecns 1b. 65 @ 
a ee lb. 25 @ .27 

I, A I ic ile nies hb eaaeeeuel Ib. 14 @ .1S 

SE MS Sa cicccseccdddcevuseeksaksocaa lb 861.75 @ 

SUED 0606695000006 0066 060606660 lb 1.75 @ 
GED. bdinksew tii cdédsdiicadiares lb. 1.75 @ 

RE a6 eeeedens $060N6000i8b00060060000000R0RR 1b. 14 @ .I15 

PN TE sn cddanatensnneescesceesecdieertaeenan ib. 2.00 @ 

I Sh gp auc e us ons auaebbeasebnedd of *19 @ 

PE MOOD “ccc ntinnbids saxetceedeeedons eee. §=83.25 @ 4.25 

Iron oxide, reduced grades............sccccceces b. O5%@ .15 

ere Ib. 16 @ .17 

MEN GUONNNE nnesées0scesesiccenssd46ae000ue Ib. 05%@ .08 

WHEE Sareudwedeesessueeseucucstecadbnceseuen bb. 03 @ 07% 

ee See I, Ri ee cue Cu akbweacon lb. 2.00 @ 

SE saucuuseneeekéddocsan lib 165 @ 

GR vcencdennwsiaces Shh beckeabecesesetéound Ib. 18 @ 

eh, IE . cnicdonnssaaercrtdcsisadennin lb. 25 @ .30 
CP. Seddeecnscessdensnctsnesen Ib. 37 @ 
English quicksilver ........cccccccess ib. 1.00 @ 1.10 

See GUO GON x dénaninnhseccédecccdcavvesace ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 

CNGED  Sccddsencdesdceassdvesces ib, 2.50 @ 
White: 

ED Géanrecadseveddan kad sccuseedeeX . lb, O7H%@ 08% 

Aluminum bronze, extra brilliant................. lb. 65 @ 

OD TID csi skcnecccacicescas Ib. 75 @ 

Lithopone, Beckton white................... lb. 08 @ 08% 

DES. cctidunedbhiiecded tuedd Vewenedaaseeds Ib. 07%@ .08% 

Ponolith (carloads, factory)...........ssesececes 1b, @ 

EOP ENT WES conc ccccncccseveseceseccces ib. @ 

Zinc oxide. American Horse Head brand (factory ch LE 

Perr eeree eeeetees ie. 10 @ .10% 
Pee SOE cinesecenanceenesd Ib. 09%@ .10 
French process, Florence brand ( factory) 
WOE MOE Acnctocnbuetaned ib. 13 > 13% 
PT CE cuntsueddunscncaeas lb. 11%@ 12% 
. * oe eee tb. 10 i 11% 
White seal, imported........ ib. 15 @ 
Azo factory: 
2 Ee lb. 0O9%@ .10 
ZZ (under 5% leaded).......... lb. 08%@ .09 
me GR Cc cc ccicecncecss lb. S'6¢@ 08% 
Standard AA.......... lb. 09 @ 
Yellow: 

Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange.......... ib 1.80 @ 

GEE cdbnscevsoncesencoossnces lb 1.80 @ 

Chrome, light and medium................. rr 30 @ 

ED eb Gav ngdendendbsensuedesteudsowsen lb 1.75 @ 

ED bacutidatcndhiccdaseanbele cccecdt O2K%@ 5% 

POND  stdancdnesecédsousdsethavacsen he, .044%@ 

EE MUON  nkevideccdenecccdeenedacosesaet Ib. 50 @ 3.50 

Se GEE idanetnae de decdeccchoanseusceosuer 1b, 49%@ .50 

ee ORS Ga nc kc ces wi ieee cnceen ss ddsves ib. 1.75 @ 

COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
EE: GD GU nin 6ecn es ceccecciesscces ton 0 @45.00 
MGUGED. cnseceucswisscncaseseseqaeesee Ib. 25 @ 
GED Share cwtsécncyecosesetesenotans tom 28.00 @40.00 
Ammonium carbonate (powdered)..............e0.. lb. ! @ .15 
BE. GO «hak nddeeavencedesctcescencess tom 35.00 @40.00 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated. ...........s.eeee- ton 97.50 @ 
GONE hens tee ke cade ceniin en ddasesvesesaend ton 110.00 @ 
Barytes, pure white (f. 0. b. works)...........ee0e% ton 28.00 @40.00 
Cs GERD. 0binh0oss0e ke ekésdsnnceesenoncs ton 20.00 @30.00 
SS GGG | 6 0 808. 004:8%0060405060 00% ton 28.00 @ 
Se “EN — won dbesisssscdidesucced ton 45.00 @ 
DD ssn anedddnendéd Ghetekded dbknedeeesbasbaess lb. 054%@ 
ge ee eT lb. OS4%@ 06% 
BED naducewtinecdacececéisdeseketascnsanneud bb. 10 @ 
GOOD GH ons éavcscssccces lb. .02%@ 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light.........ccccccccecs lb. 04%@ .05 
DE we veeecesdvseyéeceesacs Ib. 034%@ 04 
GD GA, Bea vc cdsecccevscccensccctcéinvcscess ton 22.00 @ 
BEND TAGES oe ca ccdscevicciccsscceness ton 22.00 @ 
COS ksi ctceceecnsceenvoascecces ton 10.00 @20.00 
SINT tctccwscevevdcecscsescevces ton 40.00 @ 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory...... lb. 024@ .03 
ee Gs ve ccccetescodaveaeneceees ton 60.00 @ 
DED  whcedid enneodneenckideceesd ton 65.00 @ 
BD Shecnccntaseeennéusecesece tb. 03 @ 
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Gham, tle grade. oes ccsccicccsiccoccoacves eestees lb. $0.35 @$0.45 PON, 6 a ied ciccwas Wee eshbe nee ceeriebinis lb. $0.06 @$0.10 
PE 0 bons ccecdcoccscceses bévtecteneaces Ib. 30 @ .35 Potrointam, sey coc ccsccccvcccccsocccvcessceces Ib. 0s @ «4.12 
low grade ..ccccccces pilabb6b600644 60008 a .20 @ .25 PORIEIGIG: GUI nk i ee cvndecedsaecseesviesinies lb. 074%@ .09 
Graphite, flake (400-pound bbl.)...... atoteunteeeel Ib. 14 @ iene, CU Oa a. os 00 0056 0066 che baceeeents gal. 1.40 @ 1.70 
BMOrPhoOus 2... crccrcccccccccccccscccees Ib. 04 @ Rapeseed, refined ........ccsccecceecececcesseces gal. 1.20 @ 
Ground glace FF. (bhis.)... ccccccccccccccccccccces Ib. 0 @ ME a ods Liv cbeatbankekueemeteeeuaen Ib. 16 @ 
Infusorial earth (powdered).........sseeseeeeeses ton 60.00 @ i ee ef clk oe ie og ee a Ib. 04 @ 
(bolted) ...cccecccccccececseces ton 65.00 @ DD 60sec cdiwies c6asnccineets tenneneseens gal. 59 @ .90 
Liquid rubber ........sseeeececeees sere ereeeeeens Ib. 18 @ lee BOR ive inn secdccnsvnccssrciavessenerseteaes Ib. 09 @ 
Bite, PONENT occ ccvccstvoscccccccsovesosesecues Ib. 15 @ Nae oe Juke geese aaa we ee ae bbl. 1600 @ 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.).........eceeeeeeees lb. 05 @ 
Rotten steme, powdered ..cccccccccsccccccccccccece db. 024%4@ .04% 
EE IND ook 0805.66 556560000 608000 005nesnns sss lb. *.19 @ .22 
a io nisuacesugincuste eins ..tow 30.00 @34.00 RESINS AND PITCHES 

Silver bond .....ccecscesseees ecccececcocs ton 24.00 @28.00 i ME ont enwddensasaeendeaieenanaca gal. 2.0 @ 
Soap bark ......cesecscceecececrecseceseesetress lb. .24 @ eS CE 56.045 42d snore dnd enennsabes Ib. 50 @ 
Soapstone, powdered gray (carload).......+++++++ ton 12.00 @ eet BA IE oa 5 vic dances <hndeckadaaveeinnes Ib. 14 @ .18 
Starch, powdered Corn.....cccccccccccsccccesees cwt. 3.18 @ 3.76 ES EES AERA EATS RM ARLES AER oof aE Ib. 09 @ .18 
Tale, powdered soapstone. ...cccccccccsccccseccocs ton 25.00 @ ie ME, od aed dendcuce Jéndnanasaa mee bbl. 16.00 @ 
Sf  ewrerrerrrer rrr recrr yy Trt rr ton 24.00 @32.00 Eat Se Oe SORIA Se Re RARE bbl. 16.00 @ 
Tripoli earth, air-floated, cream or rose (factory)...ton 50.00 @ iit, Te i. vcicdvacadiacesesssnséavensenzss Ib. 08 @ 

white (factory) ...... bikekeveseeerenetada tow 52.50 @ Ue eit nn0cnd ise nwartetwabeeneneaneel Ib. 01K@ 
BOOED onc ccc cdessedecsscsccoscevesseoocsecees ton 110.00 @ NG AS cuicc scot cbieandadausenkaawseueced Ib. 0 @ 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) ............ énaveekeded cwt. 20 @ .90 IR ett ee oh oe 2a ee aN Eas Ib. 14 @ 

CER ccc ccccccccessccesesoewssens cwt. 95 @ Gn, Eb. ena videiebecciessessascdaeteenenten 280 Ibs 9.50 @ 
CI ig din cc cknsckewnsicaweccsvuns ton 2500 @ strained in: le vcs i nies tnaic dg ee 9.50 @ 
Danis! ithh-divcntebebeneetesewewn ton 22.00 @26.00 le Bits: Gis os 5s bes dacdeGecesakneseneens ib. 1.50 @ 
ee: GENES . occ cecesssesescesouness ton 42.50 @ 
SD cecceenstssccnceesésseecss rss A Ge .@ 
Par Wie, De 000605 scitececces ton 25.00 @29.00 SOLVENTS 
eam oe ee ee ve Ee & Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)........+.. tobne0s lb. .20 @ 
Sur POPrEreTrTETrITrTe Tie rrririreree ton 30.00 @ 32.50 e 
. , Gactisl COPED ccicccccctcdéccccsccnoees gal. 1.50 @ 
Wood pulp, imported.......++.s+eessereeeeereers b.  03K@ Jenzol (water white, 90%).....sssescscccecescees gal. 28 @ .34 
RAK wreerecececerececcceecececess ton 60.00 @ I ARR OE: ib, 47 @ 48 
H nreccrecccerocccescevoscseoes fon C208 © Carbon bisulphide (drums)...........sseeseeeesees Ib. 08%4@ 09% 
Wood flour, American.....+++++++seseseesereeeers ton 45.00 @ tetrachloride (drums) ....... peeccecesoooss Ib. 13 @ «.14 
Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bblis.)............+- gal. 31 @ 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)........... gal. 41 @ 
MINERAL RUBBER FO@ 73 Gatedh BRB). vcccccccscccessesecs gal. 39 @ 
- 68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbls.)........... gal. 38 @ 
es OE Bic ka vikcctewnnssianasccasid ton 55.00 @ V. M. & P. (steel bbis.).......... oeeee eal. 30 @ 

(Lc L factory) CO ey I Cs ton 58.00 @ SUUGME caccecencces ececccvcepeces eee gal, .30 @ 
Gilsonite ....... pedencuiscbascenenssancinpianesi ton 60.00 @ Toltol, PUFE . ++. +++eeeerececererceeesecers ceeees gol. = 30 @ (C36 
Cents Ot, 5 Gia ncnccccocscvatsccccceneseses ton 62.50 @ Turpentine, Spirits ....++seeeeeeeeeeeeseess sevens Bal. 74 @ 

G. & Lb Eeataty). occccccccscoccccsveccsoes ton 64.50 @ WOOd ssseereeeeeeerrerserecenes +++ gal. .70 @ 
Bard RpRPONRIOER, 6.0.00 cscncsciccccvcseseecadonss ton 42.00 @ Osmaco reducer ....+s+seeeereeeeees gal. *°.65 @ 
SE PRE cv cca cidcsecacecscunsseneenseses ton 40.00 @ TA, DN oinn 004500055 4Ad 0kscbnenneneeeieeieas gal 45 @ .50% 
BE. AA 6uws 0509000 50c56aseeneweseneeceenennegeenss ton @ Commercial .....+++eeeeseereeeeerecreccees gal. 30 @ 35% 
Pir Wir Mibde nd anenenbbne eenceenenssseentsasenkuaes ton @ 
hs Te Bic cnn nsceswenncinnneesceceesesesesceeseus ton @ SUBSTITUTES 
ee ee, oe cu dnsndcsounensencésenes ton 60.00 @ 

air RN oe ag ol ae ton 68.00 @ a ee ee re ne ee ee Ib. 10 @ .18 
I a a oa leas widen ton 60.00 @65.00 WOE hbk weber baw iccccsvécessverscusnveeugsbeasesd Ib. 11 @ .21 
EE PELL I, AEP A ton @ DOIN . .cc00d0000 dou see eueniseeedsennedesnedwted ib. 14 @ .20 
Pee Geet DARED. cen 040560008000 snneessesees ton 75.00 @ Brown fastles 2c. ccccscccccsccovecesesocovesse occ bb, 08 @ .20 
EARS SR Oe mer a ton 45.00 @ White faction .cccccccccccccccccccccscsoececcece old. 09 @ .20 
318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon (ce. 1. factory).......... ton 60.00 @ Paragol, soft and medium (carloads).......+++++.. cwt. 10.00 @ 

(l. c. l. factory)....... ton 62.50 @ BOGE cccccccccocesocvecccocncccescocesse cwt. 10.00 2 
300/310 M. P. hydrocarbon (ec. 1. factory)........... ton 45.00 @ 
CC. & B. SSNs cccccas ton 47.50 @ VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Ne 6 at Eee ae ee Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo).....+.+++.. ib, 29 @ 38 
Robertson, M. R. pulverized (ce. 1. factory).......... ton 95.00 @ Orange mineral, Gomastio le hear acd a aii aaigeiiis os 13K%@ 
M. R. pulverized (1. c. 1. factory)....... ton 97.50 @ Sulphur chloride po bensesnecuncese mee = ° 
- Lg ay yon aay ae prieerpanis re po 2 Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads).........cwt. 2.65 @ 2.90 
Rub (f te eg AD scmec is ae ah ts ; Bergenport, soft (c. 1. factory).......... cwt. 2.85 @ 
TEE CERURNTDD coccecoscesevccccocescoscessecss ton 50.00 @60.00 ft (1. c. L. factory) wt. 345 @ 
I,» NN eee weed ton 97.50 @ Bergenport, so 4 / a ssisnabcaigde's — 
Walpole rubber flux (factory)........cseseeeeeeee: Ib. @ angering emma I  coreessesee _ @ 
(See also Colors—Antimony.) 
oILs WAXES 
Wear, Beet, WHR. oc cceccsicccccccsscesccsesese Ib. 67 @ 
: CII «=. ike Ki wecnddbscavencesseestac lb. 17 @ 19 Mn A oa a lb. 16 @ 
Castor, No. 1, U. S. P......seceeeseseeccceees + AD, 13 @ OO SEER EN Oe Pe 1b. 25 @ 

No. 3, U. S. Pre sessseececesceeeereeeeees Ib. 12 @ IE seid. ttid tessa <ndsadenst nee: lb, *10 @ 
nei et kek cin iho een dearendneenadesectaeeriees Ib. 10 @ Oe: OM bic cescidideneniedasadiied Ib. 65 @ 
0 Ib. 10 @ SOG. c.ccbsicecvesicicinviacpscecie bb. 65 @ 
Geeeeaae GOB OEP GORE) «sk vcccccncsvescécsosscvces lb. 26 @ gucci, SEF Gi. Pi s060600.0 60s000s6s080000% lb 12%@ 
Linseed, raw (carloads) ..........ccsccccccccccees «Sab. 81 @ 89” GR. Dovccccccccccccces ceecccces Ib 12%@ 
Linseed | PTTTIST TITEL TTT ST Lee gal. @ BBP” Gh. Docc cccescczcccsecessosesin Ib. 13%@ 
Palmoline TTT ITIL TTT LTT TTT TTT TT Tee Ib =6614 @ «dG SE Gs Bic ncccrecunssescecesseends Ib. .14K%@ 
Palm miger ...0-.cccccccccceccccccccccccccscccces bb. 10 @ CE, oop aieniinceidsineniammhddead lb. 08 @ .10 
Paben “Tage” .ccccccce ccccccccovecces ecccccccce Ib. 11%@ "ape RR shabtitekaniecacteleandiniias Zam is @ 
PUR MOREE ov ccecotcsevesce PT eTTTTTTTTTTitiTT rrr | 17 @ 

FORE cccccccccess oeeees coccccccccsccccsccccec colts 13 @ * Nominal. 
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